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PKEFACE 



Geometry, which had been for centuries the most perfect example 
of a deductive science, during the creative period of the nineteenth 
century outgrew its old logical forms. The most recent period has 
however brought a clearer understanding of the logical foundations 
of mathematics and thus has made it possible for the exposition of 
geometry to resume the purely deductive form. But the treatment 
in the books which have hitherto appeared makes the work of lay- 
ing the foundations seem so formidable as either to require for itself 
a separate treatise, or to be passed over without attention to more 
than the outlines. This is partly due to the fact that in giving the 
complete foundation for ordinary real or complex geometry, if is 
necessary to make a study of linear order and continuity, — a study 
which is not only extremely delicate, but whose methods are those 
of the theory of functions of a real variable rather than of elemen- 
tary geometry. 

The present work, which is to consist of two volumes and is in- 
tended to be available as a text in courses offered in American uni- 
versities to upper-class and graduate students, seeks to avoid this 
difficulty by deferring the study of order and continuity to the sec- 
ond volume. The more elementary part of the subject rests on a 
very simple set of assumptions which characterize what may be 
called "general projective geometry." It will be found that the 
theorems selected on this basis of logical simplicity are also elemen- 
tary in the sense of being easily comprehended and often used. 

Even the limited space devoted in this volume to the foundations 
may seem a drawback from the pedagogical point of view of some 
mathematicians. To this we can only reply that, in our opinion, 
an adequate knowledge of geometry cannot be obtained without 
attention to the foundations. We believe, moreover, that the 
treatment is peculiarly desirable in projective geometry, 
! it is through the latter that the other geometric disciplines 
are most readily coordinated. Since it is more natural to derive 
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the geometrical disciplines associated with the names of Euplid, 
Descartes, Lobatchewsky, etc., from projective geometry than it 
is to derive projective geometry from one of them, it is natural to 
talve the foundations of projective geometry as the foundations of 
all geometry. 

The deferring of linear order and continuity to the second vol- 
ume has necessitated the deferring of the discussion of the metric 
geometries characterized by certain subgroups of the general pro- 
jective group. Such elementary applications as the metric proper- 
ties of conies will therefore be found in the second volume. This 
will be a disadvantage if the present volume is to be used for a 
short course in which it is desired to include metric applications. 
But the arrangement of the material will make it possible, when 
the second volume is ready, to pass directly from Chapter VIII of 
the first volume to the study of order relations (which m"ay them- 
selves be passed over without detailed discussion, if this is thought 
desirable), and thence to the development of Euclidean metric 
geometry. We think that much is to be gained pedagogically as 
well as scientifically by maintaining the sharp distinction between 
the projective and the metric. 

The introduction of analytic methods on a purely synthetic basis 
in Chapter VI brings clearly to light the generality of the set of 
assumptions used in this volume. What we call " general projective 
geometry " is, analytically, the geohietry associated with a general 
number field. All the theorems of this volume are valid, not alone 
in the ordinary real and the ordinary complex projective spaces, but 
also in the ordinary rational space and in the finite spaces. The 
bearing of this general theory once fully comprehended by the 
student, it is hoped that he will gain a vivid conception of the 
organic unity of mathematics, which recent developments of postu- 
lational methods have so greatly emphasized. 

The form of exposition throughout the book has been condi- 
tioned by the purpose of keeping to the fore such general ideas as 
group, configuration, linear dependence, the correspondence be- 
tween and the logical interchangeability of analytic and synthetic 
methods, etc. Between two methods of treatment we have chosen 
the more conventional in all cases where a new method did not 
seem to have unquestionable advantages. We have tried also to 
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avoid in general the introduction of new terminology. The use 
of the word on in connection with duality was suggested by Pro* 
feasor Frank Morley. 

We have included among the exercises many theorems which in 
a larger treatise would naturally have formed part of the text. 
The more important and difficult of these have been accompanied 
by references to other textbooks and to journals, which it is hoped 
will introduce the student to the literature in a natural way. There 
has been no systematic effort, however, to trace theorems to their 
original sources, so that the book may be justly criticized for not 
always giving due credit to geometers whose results have been 
used. 

Our cordial thanks are due to several of our colleagues and stu- 
dents who have given us help and suggestions. Dr. II. H. iVIitchell 
has made all the drawings. The proof sheets have been read in whole 
or in part by Professors Birkhoff, Eisenhart, and Wedderburn, of 
Princeton University, and by Dr. R. L. Borger of tlie University 
of Illinois. Finally, we desire to express to Ginn and Company our 
sincere appreciation of the courtesies extended to us. 

O. VEBLEN 
J. W. YOUNG 
August, IfllO 



In the second impression we have corrected a number of typo- 
graphical and other errors. We have also added (p. 343) two 
pages of "Notes and Corrections" dealing with inaccuracies or 
obscurities which could not be readily dealt with in the text. We 
wish to express our cordial thanks to those readers who have kindly 
called our attention to errors and ambiguities. 

o.v. 

J.W.Y. 

August, 1916 
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PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY 



INTRODUCTION 

1. Undefined elements and unproved propositions. Geometry deals 
with the properties of figures in space. Every such figure is made up 
of various elements (points, lines, curves, planes, surfaces, etc.), and 
these elements bear certain relations to each other (a point lies on a 
line, a line passes through a point, two planes intersect, etc.). The 
propositions stating these properties are logically interdependent, and 
it is the object of geometry to discover such propositions and to 
exhibit their logical interdependenca 

Some of the elements and relations, by virtue of their greater 
simplicity, are chosen as fundamental, and all other elements and 
relations are defined in terms of them. Since any defined element or 
relation must be defined in terms of other elements and relations, 
it is necessary that one or more of the elements and one or more of 
the relations between them remain entirely undefined; otherwise a 
vicious circle is unavoidable.. Likewise certain of the propositions 
are regarded as fundamental, in the sense that all other propositions 
are derivable, as logical consequences, from these fundamental ones. 
But here again it is a logical necessity that one or more of the prop- 
ositions remain entirely unproved ; otherwise a vicious circle is again 
inevitable. 

The starting point of any strictly logical treatment of geometry 
{and indeed of any hranch of mathematics) must then he a set of un- 
defined elements and relations, and a set of unproved propositions 
involving them ; and from these all other propositions (theorems) are 
to be derived hy the methods of formal logic. Moreover, since we 
assumed the point of view of formal (i.e. symbolic) logic, the unde- 
fined elements are to be regarded as mere symbols devoid of content, 
except as implied by the fundamental propositions. Since it is mani- 
festly absurd to speak of a proposition involving these symbols as 
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self-evideut, the unproved propositions referred to above must be re- 
garded as mere assumptions. It is customary to refer to these funda- 
mental propositions as axioms or postulates, but we prefer to retain the 
term assumption as more expressive of their real logical character. 

We understand the term a mathematical science to mean any set 
of propositions arranged according to a sequence of logical deduction. 
From the point of view developed above such a science is purely 
ahstract. If any concrete system of things may be regarded as sat- 
isfying the fundamental assumptions, this system is a concrete ap- 
plication or representa,tion of the abstract science. The practical 
importance or triviality of such a science depends simply on the 
importance or triviality of its possible applications. These ideas will 
be illustrated and further discussed in the next section, wliere it will 
appear that an abstract treatment has many advantages quite apart 
from that of logical rigor. 

2. Consistency, categoricalness, independence. Example of a math- 
ematical science. The notion of a class * of objects is fundamental 
in logic and therefore in any mathematical science. The objects 
which make up the class are called the elements of the class. The 
notion of a class, moreover, and the relation of belonging to a class 
(being included in a class, being an element of a class, etc.) are primi- 
tive notions of logic, the meaning of which is not here called in 
question, f 

The developments of the preceding section may now be illustrated 
and other important conceptions introduced hy considering a simjde 
example of a mathematical science. To this end let S be a class, the 
elements of which we will denote by A,B, C, . . . Further, let there 
be certain undefined subclasses J of S, any one of which we will call 
an m-class. Concerning the elements of S and the w-classes we now 
make the following 

Assumptions : 

I. If A and B are distinct elements of S, there is at least one 
m-class containing both A and B. 

* Synonyms for class are set, aggregate, assemblage, totality ; in German, Menge; 
in French, ensemble. 

t Cf. B. Russell, The Principles of Mathematics, Cambridge, 1903 ; and L. Cou- 
turat, Les principes des math^matiques, Paris, 1905. 

J A class S' is said to be a subclass of another claas S, ii every element of S' is 
an element of S. 
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II. If A and B are distinct elertienis of S, there is not more than 
one m-class containing both A and B. 

III. Any two m-classes have at least one elevicnt of S in common. 

IV. There exists at least one m-class. 

V. Every m-class contains at least three elements of S. 
VI. All the elements of S do not helong to the same m-class. 
VIL No m-class contains more than three elements of S, 
The reader will observe that in this set of assumptioas we have 
just two undefined terms, viz., element of S and m-class, and one 
undefined relation, belonging to a class. The undefined terms, more- 
over, are entirely devoid of content except such as is implied in the 
assumptions. 

Now the first question to ask regarding a set of assumptions is : 
Are they logically consistent? In the example above, of a set of 
assumptions, the reader will find that the assumptions are all true 
statements, if the class S is interpreted to mean the digits 0, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 and the m-elasses to mean the columns in the following table : 

12 3 4 5 6 

(1) 12 3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 12 

This interpretation is a concrete representation of our assumptions. 
Every proposition derived from the assumptions must be true of this 
system of triples. Hence none of the assumptions can be logically 
inconsistent with the rest ; otherwise contradictory statements would 
be true of this system of triples. 

Thus, in general, a set of assumptions is said to be consistent if a 
single concrete representation of the assumptions can be given.* 

Knowing our assumptions to be consistent, we may proceed to de- 
rive some of the theorems of the mathematical science of which they 
are the basis : 

Any two distinct elements of S determine one and only one m-class 
containing both these elements {Assumptions I, II). 

* It will be noted that this test for the consistency of a set of assumptions 
merely shifts the diiBculty from one domain to another. It is, however, at present 
the only test known. On the question as to the possibility of an absolute test of 
consistency, cf. Hilbert, Grundlagen der Geometrie, 2ded., Leipzig (1903), p. 18, and 
Verhandlungen d. III. intern, math, Kongresses zn Heidelberg, Leipzig (1004), 
p. 174; Padoa, L'Enseignement niath6matique, "Vol. V (1903), p. 85. 
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The m-class containing the elements A and B may conveniently 
be denoted by the symbol AB. 

Any two m-classes have one and only one element of S in common 
(Assumptions II, III). 

There exist three elements of S which are not all in the same 
m~class (Assumptions IV, V, VI). 

In accordance with the last theorem, let A, B, G be three elements 
of S not in the same m-class. By Assumption V there must be a 
third element in each of the 7?i-cla8ses AB, BC, CA, and by Assump- 
tion II these elements must be distinct from each other and from 
A, B, and C. Let the new elements be D, E, G, so that each of 
the triples ABD, BGE, GAG belongs to the same wt-class. By 
Assumption III the m-classes AE and BG, which are disthict from 
all the m-classes thus far obtained, have an element of S in common, 
which, by Assumption II, is distinct from those hitherto mentioned ; 
let it be denoted by F, so that each of the triples AEF and BFG 
belong to the same m-class. No use has as yet been made of As- 
sumption VII. We have, then, the theorem : 

Any class S siibj'ect to Assumptions I— VI contains at least seven 
elements. 

Now, making use of Assumption VII, we find that the m-classes 
thus far obtained contain only the elements mentioned. The m-classes 
CD and AEF have an element in common (by Assumption III) 
which cannot be A or E, and must therefore (by Assumption VII) 
be F. Similarly, ACG and the m-class BE have the element G in 
common. The seven elements A, B, C, D, E, F, G have now been 
arranged into ?rt-classes according to the table 

A B C D E F G 

(1') B C D E F G A 

D E F G A B C 

in which the columns denote m-classes. The reader may note at once 
that this table is, except for the substitution of letters for digits, 
entirely equivalent to Table (1); indeed (1') is obtained from (1) by 
replacing by ^, 1 by £, 2 by C, etc. We can show, furthermore, 
that S can contain no other elements than A, B, C, D, E, F, G. For 
suppose there were another element, T. Then, by Assumption III, 
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the m-classea TA and BFG would have an element in common. This 
element cannot be B, for then ABTD would belong to the same 
m-class ; it cannot be F, for then AFTE would all belong to the same 
«i-class ; and it cannot be G, for then AGTC would all belong to the 
same m-class. These three possibilities all contradict Assumption VII. 
Hence the existence of T would imply the existence of four elements 
in the ??i-class BFG, which is likewise contrary to Assumption VII. 

The properties of the class S and its m-classes may also be repre- 
sented vividly by the accompanying figure {fig. 1). Jlere we have 
represented the elements of S by 
points (or spots) in a plane, and 
have joined by a line every triple 
of these points which form an in- 
class. It is seen that the points 
may be so chosen that all but one 
of these lines is a straight line. 
This suggests at once a similarity 
to ordinary plane geometry. Sup- 
pose we interpret the elements of 

S to be the points of a plane, and interpret the m-classes to be the 
straight lines of the plane, and let us reread our assumptions with this 
interpretation. Assumption VII is false, but aU the others are true 
with the exception of Assumption III, which is also true except when 
the lines are parallel. How this exception can be removed we will 
discuss in the next section, so that we may also regard the ordinary 
plane geometry as a representation of Assumptions I- VI. 

Eetuming to our miniature mathematical science of triples, we are 
now in a position to answer another important question : To what ex- 
tent do Assumptions I- VII characterize the class S and the m-classes ? 
We have just seen that any class S satisfying these assumptions may 
be represented by Table (1') merely by properly labeling the ele- 
ments of S. In other words, if S^ and S^ are two classes S subject 
to these assumptions, every element of S^ may be made to correspond * 
to a unique element of S^,, in such a way that every element of S^, 
is the correspondent of a unique element of S^, and that to eveiy 
TO-class of Sj there corresponds an m-class of S^. The two classes are 

* The notion of correspondence is another primitive notion which we take over 
without discussion from the general logic of classes. 
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then said to be in one-to-one reciprocal correspondence, or to be simply 
isomorphic.* Two classes S are then abstractly equivalent; i.e. there 
exists essentially only one class S satisfying Assumptions I-VII. 
This leads to the following fundamental notion ; 

A set of assumptions is said to be categorical, if there is essentially 
only one system for which the assumptions are valid ; i.e. if any two 
such systems may he made simply isomorphic. 

We have just seen that the set of Assumptions I-VII is categor- 
ical. If, however, Assumption VII be omitted, the remaining set of 
six assumptions is not categorical. We have already observed the 
possibility of satisfying Assumptions I- VI by ordinary plane geom- 
try. Since Assumption III, however, occupies as yet a doubtful posi- 
tion in this interpretation, we give another, whicli, by virtue of its 
simplicity, is peculiarly adapted to make clear the distinction between 
categorical and noncategorical. The reader will iind, namely, that 
each of the first six assumptions is satisfied by interpreting the class S 
to consist of the digits 0, 1, 2, ■ ■ ■, 12, arranged according to the fol- 
lowing table of m-classes, every column constituting one m-class : 



(2) 



Hence Assumptions I-VI are not sufficient to characterize completely 
the class S, for it is evident that Systems (1) and (2) cannot be made 
isomorphic. On the other hand, it should be noted that all theorems 
derivable from Assumptions I-VI are valid for both (1) and (2). 
These two systems are two essentially different concrete representa- 
tions of the same mathematical science. 

This brings us to a third question regarding our assumptions ; Are 
they independent ? That Is, can any one of them be derived as a log- 
ical consequence of the others ? Table (2) is an example which shows 
that Assumption VII is independent of the others, because it shows 
that they can all be true of a system in which Assumption VII is 
false. Again, if the class S is taken to mean the three letters A, B, C, 

* The isomorphism of Systems (1) and (!') is clearly exhibited in fig. 1, where 
each point is labeled both with a digit and with a letter. This isomorphism may, 
moreover, be established in 1-QA different ways. 
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and the m-classes to consist of the pairs AB, BC, CA, then it is 
clear that Assumptions I, II, III, IV, VI, VII are true of this class 
S, and therefore that any logical consequence of them is true with 
this interpretation. Assumption V, however, is false for this class, 
and cannot, therefore, be a logical consequence of the other assump- 
tions. In like manner, other examples can be constructed to show 
that each of the Assumptions I-VII is independent of the remain- 
ing ones. 

3. Ideal elements in geometry. The miniature mathematical science 
which we have just been studying suggests what we must do on a 
larger scale in a geometry which describes our ordinary space. We 
must first choose a set of undefined elements and a set of funda- 
mental assumptions. This choice is in no way prescribed a priori, 
but, on the contrary, is very arbitrary. It is necessary only that the 
undefined symbols be such that all other elements and relations that 
occur are definable in terms of them ; and the fundamental assump- 
tions must satisfy the prime requirement of logical consistency, and 
be such that all other propositions are derivable from them by formal 
logic. It is desirable, further, that the assumptions be independent* 
and that certain sets of assumptions be categorical. There isj further, 
the desideratum of utmost symmetry and generality in the whole 
body of theorems. The latter means that the applicability of a theo- 
rem shall be as wide as possible. This has relation to the arrange- 
ment of the assumptions, and can be attained by using in the proof 
of each theorem a minimum of assumptions.! 

Symmetry can frequently be obtained by a judicious choice of 
terminology. This is well illustrated by the concept of " i>oints at 
infinity" which is fundamental in any treatment of projective geome- 
try. Let us note first the reciprocal character of the relation expressed 
by the two statements : 

A point lies on a line. A line passes through a point. 

To exhibit clearly this reciprocal character, we agree to use the phrases 

A point is on a line ; A line is on a point 

* This is obviously necessary for the precise distinction between an assumption 
and a theorem, 

t If the set of assumptions used in the proof of a theorem is not categorical, the 
applicability of the theorem is evidently wider than in the contrary case. Cf . exam- 
ple of preceding section. 
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to express this relation. Let us now consider the following two 
propositions : 

1. A711/ two distinct points of V. Any two distinct lines of a 

a plane are on one and only one plane are on one and only one 

line* point. 

Either of these propositions is obtained from the other by simply 
interchanging the words point and line. The first of. these propositions 
we recognize as true without exception in the ordinary Euclidean 
geometry. The second, however, has an exception when the two 
lines are parallel. In view of the symmetry of these two propositions 
it would clearly add much to the symmetry and generality of all 
propositions derivable from these two, if we could regard them both 
as true without exception. This can be accompKshed by attributing 
to two parallel lines a point of intersection. Such a point is not, 
of course, a point in the ordinary sense ; it is to be regarded as an 
ideal point, which we suppose two parallel lines to have in common. 
Its introduction amounts merely to a change in the ordinary termi- 
nology. Such an ideal point we call a point at infinity; and we 
suppose one such point to exist on every line.f 

The use of this new terra leads to a change in the statement, 
though not in the meaning, of many famUiar propositions, and makes 
us modify the way in which we think of points, lines, etc. Two non- 
parallel lines cannot have in common a point at infinity without 
doing violence to propositions 1 and i'; and since each of them has a 
point at infinity, there must be at least two such points. Proposition 
1, then, requires that we attach a meaning to the notion of a line on 
two points at infinity. Such a line we caU a line at infinity, and 
think of it as consisting of all the points at infinity in a plane. 
In like manner, if we do not confine ourselves to the points of a 
single plane, it is found desirable to introduce the notion of a plane 
through three points at infinity which are not all on the same line 
at infinity. Such a plane we call a plane at infinity, and we think 

* By line throughout we mean straight line. 

t It should be noted that (since we are taking the point of view of Euclid) we do 
not think of a line as containing more than one point at infinity ; for the supposi- 
tion that a line contains two such pointa would imply either that two parallels can 
be drawn through a given point to a given line, or that two distinct lines can have 
more than one point in common. 
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of it as consisting of all the points at infinity in space. Every ordi- 
nary plane is supposed to contain just one line at infinity ; every sys- 
tem of parallel planes in space is supposed to have a line at infinity 
in common with the plane at infinity, etc. 

The fact that we have difficulty in presenting to our imagination 
the notions of a point at infinity on a line, the line at infinity in a 
plane, and the plane at infinity in space, need not disturb ns in this 
connection, provided we can satisfy ourselves that the new terminol- 
ogy is self-consistent and cannot lead to contradictions. The latter 
condition amounts, in the treatment that follows, simply to the con- 
dition that the assumptions on which we build the subsequent theory 
be consistent. That they are consistent will be shown at the time 
they are introduced. The use of the new terminology rnay, however, 
be justified on the basis of ordinary analytic geometry. This we 
do in the next section, the developments of which will, moreover, 
be used frequently in the sequel for proving the consistency of the 
assumptions there made. 

4. Consistency of the notion of points, lines, and plane at infinity. 
We will now reduce the question of the consistency of our new ter- 
minology to that of the consistency of an algebraic system. For this 
purpose we presuppose a knowledge of the elements of analytic geom- 
etry of ^hree dimensions.* In this geometry a point is equivalent 
to a set of three numbers (x, y, z). The totality of all such sets of 
numbers constitute the analytic space of three dimensions. If the 
numbers are all real numbers, we are dealing with the ordinary "real" 
space ; if they are any complex numbers, we are dealing with the ordi- 
nary " complex " space of three dimensions. The following discussion 
applies primarily to the real case. 

A plane is the set of all points (number triads) which satisfy a 
single linear equation 

ax + hi/ + cz + d = 0. 

A line is the set of all points which satisfy two linear equations, 

a^x + h^y -t c^z -t dj^= 0, 
a^x + b^y + c^z + d^= 0, 

* Such knowledge is not presupposed elsewhere in this book, except in the case 
o! consistency proofs. The elements of analytic geometry are indeed (" 
from the beginning (cf. Chaps. VI, VII). 
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provided the relations 

a, h, c, 



do not hold.* 

Now the points {x, y, z), with the exception of (0, 0, 0), may also be 
denoted by the direction cosines of the line joining the point to the 
origin of coordinates and the distance of the point from the origin ; 
say by 

( I, m, «-, - h 
V ^/ 

where d = Va^ + i,^ .}- 2^ and 1 = -, m = -> n = -- The origin itself 
dad 

may be denoted by (0, 0, 0, k), where k is arbitrary. Moreover, any 

four numbers (x^, x^, x^, x^) (x^ ¥= 0), proportional respectively to 

{ If m, «,-;)' wUl serve equally well to represent the point (x, y, z), 

provided we agree that {x^, x^, x^, x^) and (cx^, cx^, cx^, cx^ represent 
the same point for all values of c different from 0. For a point 
{x, y, z) determines 

ex , cv 

X. = — = d, x„ = ^ — = cm, 

Vx^ + f + z^ -Vaf + 2/' + 2" 



; = cn, 



"^x^ +y^+z'' ' * Vx^+y'+z' d 

where c is arbitrary [c 7^ 0), and (a;^ x^, x^, x^ determines 

^ x^ •' x^ x^ 

provided x^ ^ 0. 

We have not assigned a meaning to {x^, x^, x^, x^ when x^ — 0, but 

it is evident that if the point id, cm, cn, -1 moves away from the 

origin an unlimited distance on the line whose direction cosines are 
I, m, n, its coordinates approach (cl, cm, cn, 0). A little consideration 
will show that as a point moves on any other line with direction 

* It should be noted that we are not yet, in this section, supposing anything 
bnown regarding points, lines, etc., at infinity, but are placing ourselves on the 
basis of elementary geometry. 
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cosines I, m, n, so that its distance from the origin increases indefi- 
nitely, its coordinates also approach {d, cm, en, 0). Furthermore, these 
values are approached, no matter in which of the two opposite direc- 
tions the point moves away from the origin. We now define (a;^, x^, 
a'g, 0) as a point at infinity or an ideal point. We have thus associ- 
ated with every set of four numbers {x^, x^, x^, x^ a point, ordinary 
or ideal, with the exception of the set (0, 0, 0, 0), which we exclude 
entirely from the discussion. The ordinary points are those for which 
x^ is not zero ; their ordinary Cartesian coordinates are given by the 
equations (1). The ideal points are those for which x^ = 0. The num- 
bers (x^, x^, x^, x^ we call the homogeneous coordinates of the point. 
We now define a plane to be the set of all points (ar^, x„, x^, x^ 
which satisfy a linear homogeneous equation : 

ax^ + hx^ + cx^ + dx^ = 0. 

It is at once clear from the preceding discussion that as far as all 
ordinary points are concerned, this definition is equi^'alent to the one 
given at the beginning of this section. However, according to this 
definition all the ideal points constitute a plane x^ = 0. This plane 
we call the plane at infinity. In like manner, we define a line to 
consist of all points {x^, x^, x^, x^) which satisfy two distinct linear 
homogeneous equations : 

a^x^-{- h^x^-\- G^x^-^ d^x^= 0, 

fljX^j + h^x^ + CjXj + d^x^ = 0. 

Since these expressions are to be distinct, the corresponding coefficients 
throughout must not be proportional. According to this definition 
the points coinmon to any plane {not the plane at infinity) and the 
plane x^=Q constitute a line. Such a line we call a line at infinity, 
and there is one such in every ordinary plane. Finally, the line de- 
fined above by two equations contains one and only one point with 
coordinates {x^, x^, x^, 0) ; that is, an ordinary line contains one and only 
one point at infinity. It is readily seen, moreover, that with the above 
definitions two parallel lines have their points at infinity in common. 
Our discussion has now led us to an analytic definition of what 
may be called, for the present, an analytic projective space of three 
dimensions. It may be defined, in a way which allows it to be either 
real or complex, as consisting of : 
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Points: All sets of four numbers (x^^, x^, x^, x^), except the set 
(0, 0, 0, 0), where (cx^, cx^, cx^, cx^ is regarded as identical with 
(Zy x^, iCj, x^, provided c is not zero. 

Planes : All sets of points satisfying one Hnear homogeneous 
equation. 

Lines : All sets of points satisfying two distinct linear homoge- 
neous equations. 

Such a projective space cannot involve contradictions unless our 
ordinary system of real or complex algebra is inconsistent. The defi- 
nitions here made of points, lines, and the plane at infinity are, 
however, precisely equivalent to the corresponding notions of the 
preceding section. "We may therefore use these notions precisely in 
the same way that we consider ordinary points, lines, and planes. 
Indeed, the fact that no exceptional properties attach to our ideal 
elements follows at once from the symmetry of the analytic formu- 
lation; the coordinate x^, whose vanishing gives rise to the ideal 
points, occupies no exceptional position in the algebra of the homo- 
geneous equations. The ideal points, then, are not to be regarded 
as different from the ordinary points. 

All the assumptions we shall make in our treatment of projective 
geometry will be found to be satisfied by the above analytic creation, 
which therefore constitutes a proof of the consistency of the assump- 
tions in question. This the reader will verify later. 

5. Projective and metric geometry. In projective geometry no 
distinction is made between ordinary points and points at infinity, 
and it is evident by a reference forward that our assumptions pro- 
vide for no such distinction. We proceed to explain this a little 
more fully, and will at the same time indicate in a general way 
the difference between projective and the ordinary Euclidean metric 
geometry. 

Confining ourselves first to the plane, let rn and m' be two distinct 
lines, and P a pomt not on either of the two lines. Then the points 
of m may be made to correspond to the points of m' as follows : To 
every point ^ on m let correspond that point A' on m' in which vi' 
meets the line joining .4, to P (fig. 2). In this way every point on 
either line is assigned a unique corresponding point on the other 
line. This type of correspondence is called perspective, and the points 
on one line are said to be transformed into the points of the other by 
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a perspective transformation with eenier P. If the points of a line in 
be transformed into the points of a line m' by a perspective transfor- 
mation with center P, and then the points of m' be transformed into the 
points of a third line m" by a perspective transformation with a new 
center Q ; and if this be continued any finite number of times, ulti- 
mately the points of the line m will have been brought into coiTe- 
spondence with the points of a line m'"', say, in such a way that every 
point of m corresponds to a unique point of m'"*. A correspondence 
obtained in this way is called projective, and the points of m are said 



to have been transformed into the points of vi'-"'' by a projective 
transformation. 

Similarly, in three-dimensional space, if Imes are drawn joining 
every point of a plane figure to a fixed point P not in the plane ir 
of the figure, then the points in which this totality of lines meets 
another plane tt' wiU form a new figure, such that to every pomt of 
IT will correspond a unique point of tt', and to every line of it will 
correspond a unique line of ir'. We say that the figure in tt has been 
transformed into the figure in tt' by &. perspective transformation with 
center P. If a plane figure be subjected to a suceession of such jjer- 
spective transformations with different centers, the final figure will 
still be such that its points and lines correspond uniquely to the 
points and lines of the original figure. Such a transformation is again 
called a projective transformation. In projective geometry two figures 
that may be made to correspond to each other by means of a projec- 
tive transformation are not regarded as diiferent. In other words, 
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projective geometry is concerned with those properties of figures that 
are left unchanged when the figures are subjected to a projective 
transformation. 

It is evident that no properties that involve essentially the notion 
of measurement can have any place in projective geometrj' as such ;* 
hence the term projective, to distinguish it from the ordinary geom- 
etry, which is almost exclusively concerned with properties involving 
the idea of measurement. In case of a plane figure, a perspective 
transformation is clearly equivalent to the change hrought about in 
the aspect of a figure by looking at it from a different angle, the 
observer's eye being the center of the perspective transformation. 
The properties of the aspect of a figure that remain unaltered when 
the observer changes his position will then be properties with which 
projective geometry concerns itself. For this reason von Staudt called 
this science Geometrie der Lage. 

In regard to the points and lines at infinity, we can now see why 
they cannot be treated as in any way different from the ordinary 
points and lines of a figure. For, in the example given of a per- 
spective transformation between lines, it is clear that to the point at 
infinity on m corresponds in general an ordinary point on m', and 
conversely. And in the example given of a perspective transforma- 
tion between planes we see that to the line at infinity in one plane 
corresponds in general an ordinary line in the other. In projective 
geometry, then, there can be no distinction between the ordinary 
and the ideal elements of space. 

* The theorems of metric geometry may however be regarded as special cases 
of projective theorems. 
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CHAPTER I 

THEOREMS OF ALIGNMENT AND THE PRINCIPLE OF DUALITY 

6. The assumptions of alignment. In the following treatment of 
projective geometry we have chosen the point and the line as unde- 
fined elements. We consider a class (cf. § 2, p. 2) the elements of 
which we call points, and certain undefined classes of points which 
we call lines. Here the words povit and line are to be regarded 
as mere symbols devoid of all content except as implied in the as- 
sumptions (presently to be made) concerning them, and which may 
represent any elements for which the latter may he valid propositions. 
Tn other words, these elements are not to be considered as having 
properties in common with the points and lines of ordinary Euclidean 
geometry, except in so far as such properties are formal logical conse- 
quences of explicitly stated assumptions. 

"We shall in the future generally use the capital letters of the 
alphabet, as A, B, C, P, etc., as names for points, and the small let- 
ters, as a, h, c, I, etc., as names for lines. If A and B denote the same 
point, this will be expressed by the relation A = B; if they repre- 
sent distinct points, by the relation A ^ B. li A = B, it is sometimes 
said that A coincides with B, or that A is coincident with B. The 
same remarks apply to two lines, or indeed to any two elements of 
the same kind. 

All the relations used are deiined in general logical terms, mainly 
by means of the relation of belonging to a class and the notion of one- 
to-one correspondenee. In case a point is an element of one of the 
classes of points which we call lines, we shall express this relation 
by any one of the phrases : the point is on or lies on ot is a point of 
the line, or is united with the line ; the line passes through or con- 
tains or is united with the point. We shall often find it convenient 
to use also the phrase the line is on the point to express this relation. 
Indeed, all the assumptions and theorems in this chapter will be 
stated consistently in this way. The reader will quickly become ac- 
customed to this " on " language, which is introduced with the purpose 
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of exhibiting in its most elegant form one of the most far-reachmg 
theorems of projective geometry {Theorem 11). Two lines which have 
a point in common are said to intersect in or to meet in that point, or 
to he on a common point. Also, if two distinct points lie on the same 
line, the line is said to join the points. Points which are on the 
same line are said to be coUinear ; points which are not on the same 
line are said to be noncoUinear. Lines which are on the same point 
(i.e. contain the same point) are said to be copunctal, or conairrent* 
Concerning points and lines we now make the following assump- 
tions : 

The Assumptions of Alignment, A : 

Al. If A and B are distinct points, there is at least one line on 
both A and B. 

A2. If A and B are distinct points, there is not more than one 
line on both A and B. 

A3. If A, B, C are points not all on the same line, and D and 
E {D ^ E) are points such that B, C, D are on a line and C, A, E 
are on a line, there is a point E 
such that A, B, F are on a liiie 
and also B, E, F are on a line 
(fig. 3).t 

It should be noted that this set 
of assumptions is satisfied by the 
triple system (1), p. 3, and also 
by the system of quadruples (2), 
p. 6, as well as by the points and lines of ordinary Euclidean geom- 
etry with the notion of "points at infinity" (of. § 3, p. 8), and by 

* The object of this paragraph is simply to define the terms in common use in 
terms of tbe general logical notion of belonging to a class. In later portions of 
this book we may omit the explicit definition of such common terms when such 
definition is obvious. 

t The figures are to be regarded as a concrete representation of our science, in 
which the undefined "points" and "lines" of the science are represented by 
points and lines of ordinary Euclidean geometry (this requires the notion of ideal 
points ; cf. § 3, p. 8). Their function is not merely to exhibit one of the many 
possible concrete representatioas, but also to help keep in mind the various rela- 
tions in question. In using them, however, great care must be exercised not 
to use any properties of such figures that are not formal logical consequences 
of the assumptions ; in other words, care must be talien that all deductions are 
made formally from the assumptions and theorems previously derived from the 
assumptions. 
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the " analytic projective space " described in § 4. Any one of tliese 
representations shows that o%ir set of Assumptions A is consistent.^ 

The following three theorems are immediate consequences of the 
first two assumptions. 

Theorem 1. Two distinct points are on one and only one line. 
(Al,A2)t 

The line determined by the points A, B {A ^ B) will often he 
denoted by the symbol or name AB. 

Theorem % If C and I> {C i= D) are points on the line AB, A and 
B are points on the line CD. (A 1, A 2) 

Theorem 3. Two distinct lines cannot he on more than one common 
poi7it. {Al, A 2) 

Assumption A3 will he used in the derivation of the nest theo- 
rem. It may he noted that under Assumptions Al, A 2 it may be 
stated more conveniently as follows ; If A, B, C are points not all on 
the same line, the line joining any point D on the line BC to any 
point E {D =f= E) on the line CA meets the line AB in a point F. 
This is the form in which this assumption is generally used in the 
sequel. 

7. The plane. Definition. If P, Q, B are three points not on 
the same line, and I is a line joining Q and R, the class S^ of all 
points on the lines joining P to the points of / is called the plane 
determined by P and /. 

We shall use the small letters of the Greek alphabet, a, fi, 7, it, etc., 
as names for planes. It follows at once from the definition that F and 
every point of I are points of the plane determined by P and /. 

Theorem A. If A and B are points on a plane ir, then every point 
on tJie line AB is on it. (A) 

Pi'oof. Let the plane tt under consideration be determined by the 
point P and the line /. 

* In the multiplicity of the possible concrete representations is seen one of the 
great advantages of the formal treatment quite aside from that of logical rigor. It 
la clear that there is a great gain in generality as long as the fundamental assump- 
tions are not categorical (cf. p. 6). In the present treatment our assumptions are 
Hot Blade categorical until very late. 

f The symbols placed in parentheses after a theorem indicate the assumptions 
needed in its proof. The symbol A will be used to denote the whole set of Assump- 
tions A 1, A 2, A3. 
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1. If both A and B are on I, or if the line AB contains F, the 
theorem is immediate. 

2. Suppose A is on I, B not on I, and AB does not contain P (iig. 4). 
Since .S is a point of tt, there is a point B' on I colliuear with B and F. 

If C be any point on AB, the line 
joining C on AB to P on -BS' 
will have a point T in common 
with AB' = l (A 3). Hence C is a 
point of TT. 

3. Suppose neither A nor B is 
on / and that AB does not con- 
tain F (fis. 5). Since A and 5 are 

^"3. 4 ■ \ , ■ 

points of TT, there exist two points 
A' and B' on ^ coUinear with A, F and B, F respectively. The line join- 
ing A on A'F to ^ on FB' has a point (? in common with B'A' (A 3). 
Hence every point of the line AB = AQ 
is a point of tt, by the preceding case. 

This completes the proof. 

If all the points of a line are points 
of a plane, the line is said to be a line of 
the platie, or to lie in or to be in or to 
he on the plane ; the plane is said to 
pass through, or to contain the line, 
or we may also say the plane is on the 
line. Further, a point of a plane is said 
to he in or to lie in the plane, and the 
plane is on the point. 

8. The first assumption of extension. The theorems of the pre- 
ceding section were stated and proved on the assumption (explicitly 
stated in each case) that the necessary points and lines exist. The 
assumptions of extension, E, insuring the existence of all the points 
which we consider, will be given presently. The iirst of these, how- 
ever, it is desirable to introduce at this point. 

An Assumptiox of Extension : 

E 0. There are at least three points on every line. 

This assumption is needed in the proof of the following 

Theorem 5. Any two lines on the same plane tt are on a common 
point. (A, EO) 
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Fig. 



Let the plane tt be determined by the point F and the line I, 
and let a and & be two distinct lines of tt. 

1. Suppo,se a coincides with I (fig. 6). If & contains P, any point 
^ of J (E 0) is collinear with P and 
some point of l = a, which proves the 
theorem when i contains P. If i does 
not contain P, there exist on h two 
points A and B not on I (E 0), and 
since they are points of tt, they are 
collinear with P and two points A! 
and B' of I respectively. The line 
joining A on J^F to B on FB' has a 
point R in common with MB' (A3) 

ie. l = a and h have a point in common. Hence every line in the plane 
TT has a point in common with I. 

2. Let a and h both be distinct 
from I. (i) Let a contain P (fig. 7). 
The line joining P to any point 
P of J {E 0) has a point P' in com- 
mon with I (Case 1 of this proof). 
Also the lines a and i have points 
A' and B respectively in common 
with I (Case 1). Now the line 
A'P= a contains the points A' of 
BB' and P of B'B, and hence has a point A in common with P-ffi = b. 

Hence ever?/ line of ir has a iioint 

in common with any line of it 

through P. (ii) Let neither a nor 

h contain P (fig. 8). As before, 

a and h meet I in two points Q 

and B respectively. Let B' be a 

point of / distinct from Q and P 

(E 0). The line PB' then meets 

a and h in two points A and P 

respectively {Case 2, (i)). If 

A = B, the theorem is proved. If A^ B> the line h has the point 

R in common with QB' and the point P in common with B'A, and 

hence has a point in common with AQ = a (A3). 
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Theorem 6. The plccTte a determitted hy a line I and a point P is 
identical with the plane ^ determined hy a line m and a point Q, 
provided m and Q are on a. (A, E 0) 

Proof. Any point £ of jS is colliaear with Q and a point A of ni 
(fig. 9). A and Q are both points of a, and hence every point of the 
line AQ is 3^ point of a (Theorem 4). 
Hence every point of /3 is a point 
of a. Conversely, let B be any point 
of a. The line BQ meets ?n in a 
point (Theorem 5). Hence every 
point of a is also a point of yS. 

Corollary. There is one and onlt/ 
one plane determined hy three non- 
collinear points, or hy a line and a 
point not on the line, or hy two inter- 
secting lines. (A, EO) 
The data of the corollary are all equivalent by virtue of E 0. We 
will denote by ABC. the plane determined by the points A, B, C; 
by aA the plane determined by the line a and the point A, etc. 

Theorem 7. Two distinct planes which are on two common points 
A,B (A^ B) arc on all the points of the line AB, and on no other com- 
mon points. (A, E 0) 

Proof. By Theorem 4 the Hne AB lies in each of the two planes, 
which proves the first part of the proposition. Suppose C, not on AB, 
were a point common to the two planes. Then the plane determined by 
A, B, C would be identical with each of the given planes (Theorem 6), 
which contradicts the hypothesis that the planes are distinct. 

Corollary. Two distinct planes cannot he on more than one com- 
mon line. (A, EO) 

9. The threfr-space. Definition. If P, Q, R, T are four points 
not in the same plane, and if tt is a plane containing Q, R, and T, 
the class S^ of ail points on the lines joining P to the points of tt is 
called the space of three dimensions, or the three-space determined 
by P and tt. 

If a point belongs to a three-space or is a point of a three-space, it 
is said to he in or to lie in or to he on the three-space. If all the points 
of a line or plane are points of a three-space S^, the line or plane is said 
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to lie in 01' to he in or to he on the S,. Also the three-space is said to 
he on the point, line, or plane. It is clear from the definition that P and 
every point of ir are points of the three-space determined by P and ir. 
THEORE^[ 8. If A and B are distinct points on a three-space Sg, 
every point on the line AB is on S^. (A) 

Proof. Let Sg be determined by 
a plane TT and a point P. 

1. If A and B are both in tt, the 
theorem is an immediate conse- 
quence of Theorem 4. 

2. If the line AB contains P, 
the theorem is obvious. 

3. Suppose A is in tt, B not in 
TT, and AB does not contain P 
{fig. 10). There then exists a point 
B' {=^ A) of TT collinear with B 

and P (def.). The hne joining any point M on AB to P on BB' has 
a point M' in common with B'A (A 3). But M' is a point of tt, since 
it is a point of AB'. Hence M is a point of S^ (def.). 

4. Let neither A nor S he in vr, and let ^-S not contain P (fig. 11). 
The lines PA and PB meet tt in 
two points A' and £' respectively. 
But the line joining A on A'P to 
P on PP' has a point C in common 
with B'A'. C is a point of tt, which 
reduces the proof to Case 3. 

It may be noted that in this 
proof no use has been made of E 0. 

In discussing Case 4 we have 
proved incidentally, in connection 
with EO and Theorem 4, the fol- 
lowing corollary : 

CoROLLAKV 1. If S^ is a three-space determined hy a point P and a 
plane ir, then ir and any line on S^ but not on ir are on one and only 
one common point. (A, E 0) 

Corollary 2. Every point on any plane determined hy three no7i- 
collinear points on a three-space Sj is on S^, (A) 
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Proof. As before, let the three-space be determined by tt and P, 
and let the three noncolUnear points be A, B, C. Every point of the 
line BC is a point of S^ {Theorem 8), and every point of the plane 
ABC* is coUinear with A and some point of BC. 

Corollary B. If a three-space S, is determined by a point P and 
a plane tt, then tt and any plane on S^ distinct from ir are on one 
and only one common line. (A, E 0) 

Proof. Any plane contains at least three lines not passing through 
the same point (det, A 1). Two of these lines must meet tt in two 
distinct points, which are also 
points of the plane of the lines 
(Cor. 1). The result then follows 
from Theorem 7. 

Theorem 9. If a plane a and 
a line a not on a are on the same 
three-space S^, then a and a are 
on one and only one common point. 
(A, EO) 

Proof Let Sg be determined by 
the plane tt and the point P. 

1. If a coincides with TT, the theo- 
rem reduces to Cor. 1 of Theorem 8. 

2. If a is distinct from tt, it has 
a line I in common with tt (Theorem 8, Cor. 3). Let A be any point 
on a not on a (EO) (fig. 12). The plane aA, determined by A and a, 
meets tt in a line m =h I (Theorem 8, Cor. 3). The lines I, m have 
a point B in common (Theorem 5). The line AB in aA meets a in 
a point Q (Theorem 5), which is on a, since AB is on a. That a 
and a have no other point in common follows from Theorem 4. 

Corollary 1. Any tteo distinct planes on a three-space are on one 
and only one common line. (A, EO) 

The proof is similar to that of Theorem 8, Cor. 3, and is left as an 
exercise. 

Corollary 2. Conversely, if two planes are on a common line, there 
exists a, three-space on hoth. (A, E 0) 

* The proof can evidently be so worded aa not to imply Theorem 6. 




Fig. 12 
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Proof. If the planes a and are distinct and have a line I m 
common, any point P of jS not on I will determine with a a three- 
space containing / and P and hence containing /3 (Theorem 8, Cor. 2). 

Corollary 3, Three planes on a three-space which are not on a 
common litie are on one and only one common point. (A, EO) 

Proof. This follows without difficulty from the theorem and Cor. 1. 

Two planes are said to determine the line which they have in com- 
mon, and to intersect or meet in that line. Likewise if three planes 
have a point in common, they are said to intersect or meet in the point. 

Corollary 4, If a, ^, y are three distinct planes on the same Sj 
but not on the same line, and if a line I is on each of two planes fi,v 
which are on the lines ffy and ya respectively, then it is on a 2)lane X 
which is on the line a^. (A, E 0) 

Proof. By Cor. ?> the planes a, 
/3, 7 have a point P in common, 
so that the lines ^7, ya, a/3 all 
contain P. The line I, being com- 
mon to planes through ^y and 7a, 
must pass through P, and the 
lines I and a^ therefore intersect 
in P and hence determine a plane 
\ (Theorem 6, Cor.). 

Theorem 10. The three-space 
Sg determined by a plane tt and 

a point P is identical with the three-space Sg determined hy a plane 
tt' and a point P', provided ir' and P' are on Sg. (A, X'^ 0) 

Proof. Any point A of S^ (fig. 13) is collinear with P' and some 
point A' of tt'; hut P' and A' are both points of Sg and hence A is a 
point of Sj (Theorem 8). Hence every point of S3 is a point of S^. 
Conversely, if A is any point of Sg, the line AP' meets w' in a point 
(Theorem 9). Hence every point of S^ is also a point of S^'. 

CoEOLLARY. There is one and only one three-space on four given 
points not on the same plane, or a plane and a point not on the plane, 
or two nonintersecting lines. (A, E 0) 

The last part of the coroUary follows from the fact that two 
nonintersecting lines are equivalent to four points not in the same 
plane (EO). 
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It is convenieut to use the term coplanar to describe points in the 
same plane. And we shall use the term ske-w lines for lines that have 
no point in common. Pour noncoplanar points or two skew lines 
are said to determine the three-space in which they he. 

10. The remaining assumptions of extension for a space of three 
dimensions. In § 8 we gave a first assumption of extension. We will 
now add the assumptions which insure the existence of a space of 
three dimensions, and wUl exclude from our consideration spaces of 
higher dimensionality. 

Assumptions of Extension, E : 

E 1, There exists at least one litie. 

E 2. All points are not an the same line. 

E3. All points are not on the same plane. 

E 3'. If Sj is a three-space, every point is on Sg. 

The, last may be called an assumption of closure.* 

The last assumption might be replaced by any one of several equiv- 
alent propositions, sucli as for example : 

Every set of five points lie on the same three-space ; or 

Any two distinct 2}la7ies have a line in common. (Cf. Cur. 2, Theo- 
rem 9) 

There is no logical difficulty, moreover, in replacing the assumption 
(E 3') of closure given above by an assumption that all the points 
are not on the same three-space, and then to define a " four-space " 
in a manner entirely analogous to the definitions of the plane and 
to the three-space already given. And indeed a meaning can be given 
to the words point and line such that this last assumption is satisfied 
as well as those that precede it (excepting E 3' of course). We 
could thus proceed step by step to define the notion of a linear 
space of any number of dimensions and derive the fundamental 
properties of alignment for such a space. But that is aside from our 
present purpose. The derivation of these properties for a four-space 
will furnish an excellent exercise, however, in the formal reasoning 
here emphasized (cf. Ex. 4, p. 25). The treatment for the ?i-dimensional 
case will be found in § 12, p. 29. 

* The terms extension and closure in this connection were suggested by N. J, Lennes. 
It wiil be observed that the notation has been so chosen that Ei insures the exist- 
ence of a space of i dimensions, the line and the plane being regarded as spaces of 
one nnd two dimfusions respectively. 
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The following corollaries of extension are readily derived from the 
assumptions jusb uifidc. Tlie proofs are left as exercises. 

Corollary 1. At hast three coplanar lines are on every point. 
Corollary 2. At least three distinct planes are on every line. 
Corollary 3. All planes arc not on the same line. 
Corollary 4. All planes are not on the same point. 
Corollary 5. If S^ is a three-space, every plane is on S^. 

EXERCISES 

i. Prove that through a given point /' not on either of two skew lines / 
and I' there h one and only one line meeting both the lines I, I'. 

2. Prove that any two lines, each of which meets three given skew lines, 
are skew to each other. 

3. Our assumptions do not as yet determine whether the number of points 
on a line is finite or infinite. Assuming that the number of points on one line 
is finite and equal to w + 1 , prove that 

i. the number of p«*ttt»«n every i vnt. is ji -i- 1; 

ii. the number of jioints on every plane is n- + n + I; 

jii. the number of points on every three-space is n^ 4- "^ + " + 1; 

iv, the number o£ lines on a three-space is (n^ + l)(n^ + n + 1); 

V. the number of lines meeting any two skew lines on a three-space is 

(» + i)'; 

vi, the number of lines on a point or on a plane is it'' + n + \. 

i. Using the definition l.>elow, prove the following theorems af nVujnment for 
a four-space on the basis of Assumptions A and E ; 

Definition. If P, Q, R, S, T are five points not on the same three-space, 
and Sj is a three-s.pace on (I, R, S, T, the class S^ of all points on the 
lines joining P to the points o£ Sg is called the four-i^pace determined I>y 
P and Sg. 

i. If .1 and B are distinct points on a four-sj'ace, every point on the line AJ> 
is on the four-space. 

ii. Every line on a fonr-space PQRST which is not on the three-space 
QliST has one and only one point in common with the three-space. 

iii. Every point on any jilane determined by three noncolUnear points on 
a four-space is on the four-space. 

iv. livery point on a tln-ee-space determined hy four noncoplanar points 
of a four -space is on the four-space. 

V, Every plane of a four-space determined by a point P and a three-«[iaee 
S„ has one and only one line in common with Sg, provided the plane is not on S,,, 

vi. Every thi-ee-space on a four-space determined hy a point P and a three- 
space Sj has one and only one plane in common with Sg, provided it does 
not coincide with S... 
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vii. If a tliree-sjiace Sg and a plane a not on S^ are on llie same four-wpace, 
S3 and a have one and only one line in common. 

viii. If a three-space Sg and a line I not on S3 are on tlie same four-space, 
Sg and I have one and only one jwint in common. 

ix. Two planes on the same four-space but not on the same three-space 
have one and only one point in common. 

X, Any two distinct three-spaces on the same four-space have one and only 
one plane in common. 

xi. If two three-spaces have a plane in common, they lie inthe same four-space. 

xii. The four-space S^ determined by a three-space Sg and a point P is 
identical with the four-space determined by a three-space Sg and a ]ioint P', 
provided S3 and P' are on S^. 

5. On the assumption tliat a line contains h -|- 1 points, extend the results 
of Ex. 3 to a four-space. 

11. The principle of duality. It is in order to exhibit tlie theorem 
of duality as clearly as possible that we have introduced the sym- 
metrical, if not always elegant, terminology: 

A point is on a line. A line is on a point. 

A point is on a plane. A plane is on a point. 

A line is on a plane. A plane is on a line. 

A point is on a three-space. A three-space is on a point. 

A line is on a three-space. A three-space is on a lina 

A plane is on a three-space. A three-space is on a plane. 

The theorem in question rests on the following observation: If any 
one of the preceding assumptions, theorems, or corollaries is expressed 
by means of this "on" terminology and then a new proposition is 
formed by simply interchanging the words point and plane, then 
this new proposition will be vaMd, i.e. will be a logical consequence 
of the Assumptions A and E. We give below, on the left, a complete 
list of the assumptions thus far made, expressed in the " on " termi- 
nology, and have placed on the right, opposite each, the corresponding 
proposition obtained by interchanging the words point and plaiu 
together with the reference to the place where the latter proposition 
occurs in the preceding sections : 

Assumptions A 1, A 2. If .4 and Theokem 9, Cor. 1. If a and ;9 
i? are distinct points, there is one are distinct planes, there is one and 
and only one line on A and B. only one line on a and 0.* 

* By virtue of Assumption E S' it is not necessary to impose the condition that the 
elements to be considered are in the same three-space. This observation should empha- 
size, however, that the assumption of closure is essential in the theorem to be proved. 
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Assumption" A 3. U A,B,Ca.ve 
points not all on the same line, and 
I> and E {D^^ E) are points such 
that B, C, D are on a line and C, 
A, E are on a Kne, then there is a 
point F such that A, B, F are on a 
line and also D, E, F are on a line. 

Assumption EO. There are at 
least three points on every line. 

Assumption E 1. Tliere exists 
at least one line. 

Assumption E 2. All points are 
not on the same line. 

Assumption E 3. All points are 
not on the same plane. 

Assumption E3'. If S, is a 
three-space, every point is on S^. 



Theorem 9, Cor. 4. If a, jB, y 
are planes not all on the same line, 
and ^ and v{fi.^v) are planes such 
that yS, 7, fi are on a line and 7, a, v 
are on a line, then there is a plane \ 
suck that a, /?, X are on a line atid 
also li, V, \ are on a line. 

Cor. 2, p. 25. There are at 
least three planes on every line. 

Assumption E 1. There exists 
at least one line. 

CoE. 3, p. 25. All planes are 
not on the same line. 

CoR. 4, p. 25. All planes are 
not on the same point. 

Cor. 5, p. 25. If S^ is a three- 
space, every plane is on S^. 



In all these propositions it is to be noted that a line is a class 
of points whose properties are determined by the assumptions, while 
a plane is a class of points specified by a definition. This definition 
in the "on" language is given below on the left, together with a 
definition obtained from it by the interchange of point and plane. 
Two statements in this relation to one another are referred to as 
(space) diMh of one another. 



If P, Q, R are points not on 
the same line, and ^ is a line on 
Q and R, the class S^ of all 
points such that every point of 
Sj is on a line with P and some 
point on I is called the plane 
determined by P and I. 

Now it is evident that, since X, fi. 



If \, (i, V are planes not on the 
same line, and ^ is a line on (j. 
and V, the class B^ of all planes 
such that every plane of B^ is on 
a line with X and some plane on 
I is called the bundle determined 
by X and I. 

V and I all pass through a point 0, 



the bundle determined by X and I is simply the class of all planes on 
the point O. In like manner, it is evident that the dual of the defini- 
tion of a three-space is simply a definition of the class of all planes on 
a three-space. Moreover, dual to the class of all planes on a line we 
have the class of all points on a line, i.e. the line itself, and conversely. 
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With the aid of these observations we are now ready to establisli 
the so-called principle of duality : 

Theorem 11. The theorem of duality for a space of thrke 
DIMEXSIONS. Any proposition dediocihle from Assumptions A and E 
concerning points, lines, and planes of a three-space remains valid, if 
stated in the "on" terminology, when the words "point" and "plane" 
are interchanged. (A, E) 

Proof. Any proposition deducible from Assumptions A and E is 
obtained from the assumptions given above on the left by a certain 
sequence of formal logical inferences. Clearly the same sequence of 
logical inferences may be applied to the corresponding propositions 
given above on the right, They will, of course, refer to the class of 
all planes on a line when the original argument refers to the class of 
all points on a line, i.e. to a line, and to a bundle of planes when the 
original argument refers to a plane. The steps of the original argu- 
ment lead to a conclusion necessarily stated in terms of son\e or all 
of the twelve types of " on " statements enumerated at the beginning 
of this section. The derived argument leads in the same way to a 
conclusion which, whenever the original states that a point P is on a 
line I, says that a plane tt' is one of the class of planes on a line I', 
i.e. that tt' is, on I' ; or which, whenever the original argument states 
t!iat a plane tt is on a point P, says that a bundle of planes on a 
point P' contains a plane tt', i.e. that JP' is on tt'. Applying similar 
considerations to each of the twelve types of " on " statements in 
succession, we see that to each statement in the conclusion arrived 
at by the original argument corresponds a statement arrived at by 
the derived argument in which the words point and plane in the 
original statement have been simply interchanged. 

Any proposition obtained in accordance with the principle of dual- 
ity just proved is called the space dual of the original proposition. 
The point and plane are said to be dual elements ; the line is self- 
dual. We may derive from the above similar theorems on duality in 
a plane and at a point. For, consider a plane tt and a point P not on 
TT, together with all the lines joining P with every point of tt. Then 
to every point of tt will correspond a line through P, and to every 
line of TT will correspond a plane through P. Hence every proposi- 
tion concerning the points and lines of tt is also valid for the corre- 
sponding lines and planes through P. The space dual of the Li'.ter 
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proposition is a new proposition coucerniug lines and points on a 
plaae, which could have been obtained directly b}" interchanging 
the words point and line in tlie original proposition, supposing the 
latter to be expressed in the " on " language. This gives 

Theorem 12. The theorem of duality in a plaxe. Any prop- 
osition deducible from Assumptions A and E concerning the points 
and lines of a plane remains valid, if stated in the " on" terminology, 
when the words "point" and "line" are interchanged. {A, E) 

The space dual of this theorem then gives 

Theorem 13. The theorem of duality at a point. Any prop- 
osition deducible from Assumptions A and E concerning the planes 
and lines through a point remains valid, if stated in the " on " termi- 
nology, when the words "plane" and "line" are interchanged. (A, E) 

The principle of duality was first stated explicitly by Gergonne (1826), but 
was led up to by the writings of Poocelet and others during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. It should be noted that this principle was for 
several years after its publication the subject of much discussion and ofteu 
acrimonious dispute, and the treatment of this principle in many standard 
texts is far from convincing. The method of formal inference from explicitly 
stated assumptions makes the theorems appear almost self-evident. This may 
well be regarded as one of the important advantages of this method. 

It is highly desirable that the reader gain proficiency in forming the duals 
of given propositions. It is therefore suggested as an exercise that he state 
the duals of each of the theorems and corollaries in this chapter. He should 
in this case state both the original and the dual proposition in the ordinary 
terminology in order to gain facility in dualizing propositions without first 
stating them in the often cumbersome " on " language. It is also desirable 
that he dualize several of the proofs by writing out in order the duals of each 
proposition used in the proofs in question. 

EXERCISE 

Prove the theorem of duality for a space of four dimensions : Any proixi- 
sition derivable from the assumptions of alignment and extension and closure 
for a space of four dimensions concerning points, lines, planes, and three- 
spaces remains valid when stated in the "on" terminology, if the words 
pryint and three-space and the words line and plane be interchanged. 

* 12. The theorems of alignment for a space of n dimensions. We 

have already called attention to the fact that Assumption E3', 

whereby we limited ourselves to the consideration of a space of only 

* This section may be omitt«d on a first readhig. 
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three dimensions, is entirely arbitrary. This section is devoted to the 
discussion of the theorems of alignment, i.e. theorems derivable from 
Assumptions A and E 0, for a space of any number of dimensions. 
In this section, then, we make use of Assumptions A and E only. 

Definition. If .^, ij, J^, ■ ■ -, ^ are n-hl points not on the same 
(ti — l)-space, and S„_j is an (/t — l)-space on J^, i^, ■ ■ -, ^, the class 
S„ of all points on the lines joining .^ to the points of S,_i is called 
the n-space determined by ]^ and S„_,. 

As a three-space has already been defined, this definition clearly 
determines the meaning of "K-space" for every positive integral value 
of n. We shall use S„ as a symbol for an «--space, calling a plane a 
2-space, a line a 1-space, and a point a 0-space, when this is convenient. 
S^ is then a symbol for a point. 

Definition. An S, is on an S, and an S, is on an S,, (r < t), pro- 
vided that every point of S^ is a point of S,. 

Definition. Jc points arc said to be independent, if there is no S^_^ 
which contains them all. 

Corresponding to the theorems of §§ 6-9 we shall now establish 
the propositions contained in the following Theorems S„l, S^2, 
S„ 3. As these propositions have all been proved for the case n = 3, 
it is sufficient to prove them on the hypothesis that they have already 
been proved for the cases n = B, 4, ■ ■ ■,n — l; i.e. we assume that the 
propositions contained in Theorem S^_jl, a, b, c, d, e, / have been 
proved, and derive Theorem S„l, a, • ■ ■ , f from them. By the prin- 
ciple of mathematical induction this establishes the theorem for any n. 

Theorem S„1. Let the n-space S^ he defined by the point Rp and the 
(>i ~ lyspace R„_j. 

a. There is an n-space on any ;;, -|- 1 independent points. 

h. Any line on two points of S^ has one point in com?noji^ivith R„_i, 
and is on S„. 

c. Any S^(r< n) on r-i-1 independent points of S^ is on S„, 

d. Any S^ (r < ») o?i r -f- 1 independent points of S^ has an S,._i in 
common with R„_i, provided the r-\-l points are not all on R„_,. 

e. Any line I on two points of S„ has one point in common with 
any S^_^ on S^, 

/. If T(, and T^_, (T, not on T„_^) are any point and any 
(n — l)-space respectively of the n-space determined by R^ and R„_i, 
the latter n-space is the same as that determined by T^ and T^_i. 
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Proof, a. Let the n + l indepeudeut points be J^, P^,- ■ ■, P^. Tlieu 
the points P^, P^, ■ ■ ■ , I^^ are independent; for, otherwise, there would 
exist an S,,,^ containing them all (definition), and this S„_2 with P^ 
would determine an S^_, containing aU the points P^, P^, ■ • • , ^, con- 
trary to the hypothesis that they are independent. Hence, by Theorem 
S„_jl a, there is an S^_^ on the points J^, ^, ■ ■ ■, -^; and this S,^_j 
with ^ determines an n-space which is on the points I^„ J^, I^, ■ ■ ■,J^. 

I. If the line I is on Rg or R„_„ the proposition is evident from the 
definition of S^. If I is not on R^ or R,,^,, let A and B be the given 
points of I which are on S,^. The lines R^ A and R^ B then meet R„ _^ 
in two points A' and B' respectively. The line I then meets the two 
lines -fi'Ro, Rfl-i'; and hence, by Assumption A3, it must meet the 
line A'B' in a point P which is on R„_i by Theorem S^_j IZi. To 
show that every point of I is ou S^, consider the points A, A', P. Any 
line joining an arbitrary point Q of I to R,,, meets the two lines PA 
and AA', and hence, by Assumption A 3, meets the third line A'P. 
But every point of A'P is on R„_j (Theorem S,,_jli), and hence Q 
is, by definition, a point of S„. 

c. This may be pro\'ed by induction with respect to r. For r = 1 it 
reduces to Theorem S„l h. If the proposition is true for r = h~X, all 
the points of an S^. on jfc -}- 1 independent points of S^ are, by definition 
and Theorem S^.l/, on Unes joining one of these points to the points 
of the S^,_j determined by the remaining k points. But under the 
hypothesis of the induction this S^,_^ is ou S„, and hence, by Theorem 
S,^l &, all points of S^. are on S„. 

d. Let 7--I- 1 independent points of S,^ be -^, i^, ■ ■ -, P^ and let ^ be 
not on R„_ 1- Each of the lines P^P^{k = \,- ■ ■ ,r) has a point Q^ in 
common with R,^_, (by S^l&). The points Q^, Q„, ■ ■ ■, Q,. are inde- 
pendent; for if uot, they would all be on the same S^._^, which, 
together with I^, would determine an S,_^ containing all the points 
i^, (by S^_^,l h). Hence, by S,..^! a, there is an S,,_^ on Q^, Q„, ■ ■ ■, Q^ 
which, by c, is on both S^ and S^. 

e. We will suppose, first, that one of the given points is R^. Let 
the other be A. By definition I then meets R„_i in a point A', and, by 
S„_jli, in only one such point. If R,, is on S„_i, no proof is required 
for this case. Suppose, then, that R^ is not on S^_,, and let C be any 
point of S^_i. The hue R^C meets R„^j in a point C (by definition). 
By d, S^_j has in common with R„„, an (n — 2)-space, S„_2, and, by 
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Theorem S„_jl e, this has in common with the line A'C' at least 
one point D'. All points of the liue D'C are then on S„_j, by S^j_jl h. 
Now the line I meets the two lines C'J)' and CC ; hence it meets the 
line CD' (Assumption A3), and has at least one point on S^_^. 

We will now suppose, secondly, that both of the given points are 
distinct from R^. Let them be denoted by A and B, and suppose that 
Ri, is not on S^_j. By tiie case just considered, the lines R^^ and 
Rj,S meet S^_j in two points A' and B' respectively. The line I, which 
meets R,,^' and R^^' must then meet A'B' in a point which, by 
Theorem S^_^l&, is on S„_i. 

Suppose, finally, that R^ is on S„_j, still under the hypothesis that I 
is not on R^. By d, S,^_i meets R„_j in an (» — 2)-space Q,,^^, and 
the plane R,^ meets R^_i iu a line /'. By Theorem S„_jle, I' and 
Q„_2 have in common at least one point P. Now the lines I and R^P 
are on the plane RJ, and hence have in common a point Q (by Theorem 
Sjl e = Theorem 5). By S„_,l i the point Q is common to S^_^ and t. 
/. Let the «.-space determined by T^ and T^_j be denoted by T„. 
Any point of T„ is on a line joining T^, with some point of T^_i. 
Hence, by b, every point of T, is on S„. Let P be any point of S^ 
distinct from T„. The line T^P meets T^_^ in a point, by e. Hence 
every point of S„ is a point of T„. 

Corollary. On n+1 independent points there is one and hut one S„. 
This is a consequence of Theorem S^l a and S„l/. The formal 
proof is left as an exercise. 

Theorem S^2, An S^ and an Sj. having in common an S hut 
not an S ^, are on a common, S^^^^^ and are not hoth on the same 
S„, if n <,r -\-k — p. 

Proof. \i k= p, S^ is on S,. If Iz > jj, let JJ be a point on Sj. not 
on S^,. Then P^ and S, determine an S^^j, and ij and S^ an S^^^^ 
such that Sj^^j is contained in S,,.,., and S^. If h >'p + 1, let i^ be a 
point of S^ not on S^^^j. Tlien P^ and S^ + ^ determine an S^_|_2, while 
P^ and S^^j determine an S^.^^. which is on S^^^ and S^.. This process 
can be continued until there results an ^^^i containing ail the points 
of S^. By Theorem S„l, Cor., we have i = k~p. At this stage in the 
process we obtain an S^^^.^, which contains both S^. and S^,. 

The argument just made shows that i^, ^, ■ ■ ■ , ij._p, together with 
any set Q^, Q„, ■ ■ -, ^,.+1, of '■ + 1 independent points of S^, constitute 
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a set of 7- + k —p + 1 independent points, each of wliich is either in 
S^ or S^. If S^ and Sj. were hoth on an S^, where n <_ r -\-h~p, these 
could not be independent. 

Theorem S,,3. An S^ and an S^ contained in an S,^ are hoth on the 
same S^^(._„. 

Proof. If there were less than ?• + A; — )i + 1 independent points 
common to S^and S^, say r + i — *i points, they would, by Theorem S^2: 
determine an S^, where q = r + h~{r -\-k — n — l) = n+l. 

Theorems S„2 and S„3 can be remembered and applied very easily 
by means of a diagram in which S„ is represented by re + 1 points. 
Thus, if n = 3, we have a set of four points. That any two S„'8 have 
an S^ in common corresponds to the fact that any two sets of three 
must have at least two points in common. In the general case a set 
of r + 1 points and a set oi k + 1 selected from the same set of » 4- 1 
have in common at least r + k — n + 1 points, and this corresponds 
to the last theorem. This diagram is what our assumptions would 
describe directly, if Assumption E were replaced by the assumption : 

Every line contains two and only two points. 

If one wishes to confine one's attention to the geometry in a space 
of a given number of dimensions. Assumptions E 2, E 3, and E 3' may 
be replaced by the following : 

En. Not all points are on the same S^,, if I- < n. 

En'. If S is an S^, all points are on S. 

For every S„ there is a principle of duality analogous to that which 
we have discussed for» = 3. In S„ the duality is between S^aud S„_j._j 
(counting a point as an S,,), for all k's from to n — 1. li n is odd, 
there is a self-dual space in S„; if n is even, S„ contains no self-dual 
¥pac& 

EXERCISES 

1. State and prove the theorems of duality in S.; in S„. 

2. If m + 1 is the number of points on a line, how many S^.'s are there in 
an S,,? 

* 3. State the assumptions of extension by which to replace Assumption En 
and En' for spaces of an infinite number of dimensions. Make use of the 
transfiuite numbers. 

* Exercises marked * are of a more advanced or difficult character. 
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CHAPTER II 

PROJECTION, SECTION, PERSPECTIVITY. ELEMENTARY 
CONFIGURATIONS 

13. Projection, section, perspectivity. The point, line, and plane 
are the simple elements of space * ; we have seen in the preceding 
chapter that the relation expressed by the word on is a reciprocal 
relation that may exist between any two of these simple elements. 
In the sequel we shall have little occasion to return to the notion of 
a line as being a class of points, or to the definition of a plane ; but 
shall regard these elements simply as entities for which the relation 
" on " has been defined. The theorems of the preceding chapter are to 
be regarded as expressing the fundamental properties of this relation, f 
We proceed now to the study of certain sets of these elements, and 
begin with a series of definitions. 

Definitio:j. A figure is any set of points, lines, and planes in space. 
A plane figure is any set of points and lines on the same plane. A 
point figure is any set of planes and lines on the same point. 

It should be observed that the notion of a point figure is the space 
dual of the notion of a plane figure. In the future we shall fre- 
quently place dual definitions and theorems side by side. By virtue 
of the principle of duality it will be necessary to give the proof of 
only one of two dual theorems. 

Definition. Given a figure F Definitiox. Given a figure F 
and a point P; every point of F and a plane tt; every plane of F 
distinct from P determines with distinct from tt determines with 
P a line, and every line of F not tt a line, and every hue of F not 
on P determines with P a plane; on tt determines with tt a point; 
the set of these lines and planes the set of these lines and points 
through P is called the projection on tr is called the section J of F 

* The word space is used in place of the three-space in which are all the elements 
considered. 

t We shall not in future, however, confine ourselves to the "on" terminology, 
but sjiall also use the more common expressions. 

f A section by a plane is often called a plane section. 
3i 
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of F from P. The individual Hues by tt. The individual lines and 

aud planes of the projection are points of the section are also 

also called the ■projectors of the called the traces of the respective 

respective points and lines of F. planes and lines of F, 

If F is a plane figure and the point F is in the plane of the figure, the 
definition of the projection of F from F has the following flane. dual : 

Definition'. Given a plane figure F and a line I in the plane of F; 
the set of points in which the lines of F distinct from I meet / is 
called the section of F by /. The line I is called a transversal, and 
the points are called the traces of the respective lines of F. 

As examples of these definitions we mention the following; The 
projection of tliree mutually intersecting nonconcurrent lines from a 
point P not in the plane of the lines consists of three planes tlirough P ; 
the lines of intersection of these planes are part of the projection only 
if the points'of intersection of the lines are thought of as part of the 
projected figure. The section of a set of planes all on the same line 
by a plane not on this line consists of a set of concurrent lines, the 
traces of the planes. The section of this set of concuri'ent lines in a 
plane by a line in the plane not on their common point consists of 
a set of points on the transversal, the points being the traces of the 
respective lines. 

Definition. Two figures F^, F„ are said to be in (1, \) correspond- 
ence or to correspond in a one-to-one reciprocal way, if every element 
of F^ corresponds (cf. footnote, p. 5) to a unique element of F^ in such 
a way that every element of F^ is the correspondent of a unique ele- 
ment of F^. A figure is in (1, 1) correspondence with itself, if every 
element of the figure corresponds to a unique element of the same 
figure in such a way that every element of the figure is the corre- 
spondent of a unique element. Two elements that are associated in 
this way are said to be corresponding or homologous elements. 

A correspondence of fundamental importance is described in the 
following definitions : 

Definition. If any two homol- Definition. If any two homol- 
ogous elements of two corre- ogous elements of two corre- 
sponding figures have the same spending figures have the same 
projector from a fixed point O, trace in a fixed plane m, such 
such that all the projectors are that all the traces of either 
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distinct, the figures are said to figure are dJstiact, tlie figures are 
be perspective from 0. Tlie point said to be perspective from w. 
O is called tlie cetiter of pcrspcc- The plane ta is called the plane 
tivity. of perspectivity. 

Definition. If any two homologous Ihies in two corresponding 
figures in the same plane have the same trace on a hne I, such 
that all the traces of either figure are distinct, the figures are said 
to be perspective from I. The line I is called the axis of perspectivity. 

Additional definitions of perspective figures will be gi\"en in the 
next chapter (p. 56). These are sufficient for our present purpose. 

Definition. To project a figure in a plane a from a point O onto a 
plane a', distinct from a, is to form the section by a' of the projection 
of the given figure from 0. To project a set of p>oiiits of a line I from 
a point O onto a line I', distinct from I but in the same plane with I 
and O, is to form the section by I' of the projection of the set of points 
from 0. 

Clearly in either case the two figures are. perspective from 0, pro- 
vided is not on either of the planes a, a' or the lines I, I'. 

EXERCISE 

What is the dual of the process described in the last definition ? 

The notions of projection and section and perspectivity are fun- 
damental in all that follows.* They will be made use of almost 
immediately in deriving one of the most important theorems of pro- 
jective geometry. We proceed first, however, to define an important 
class of figures. 

14. The complete n-point, etc. Defixitiox. A complete n-point in 
space or a complete space n-point is the figure formed by n points, no 
four of which lie in the same plane, together with the n{n ~l)/2 
lines joining ever}' pair of the points and the n{n — V){n — 2)/6 planes 
joining every set of three of the points. The points, lines, and planes 
of this figure are called the vertices, edges, and faces respectively of 
tlie complete it-point. 

* The use of these notions in deriving geometrical theorems goes back to early 
times. Thus, e.g., B. Pascal (1023-16(12) made use of them in deriving the theorem 
on a hexagon inscribed in a conic which bears his name. The systeniatu; treatment 
of these notions is due to Poncelet; cf. his Traits des propri^t^s projectives des 
figures, Paris, 1822. 
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The simplest complete 7i-point in space is the complete space 
four-point. It coQsists of four vertices, six edges, and four faces, 
and is called a tetrahedron. It is a self-dual figure. 

EXEfiCISE 

Define the complete n-plane in space by dualizing the last definition. The 
planes, lines, and points of the complete n-plane are also called the fucen, 
edges, and vertices of the n-plane. 

Definition. A complete ti-point in a plane or a compkte plane 
n-poi?U is the tigure formed by n points of a plane, no three of 
which are coUinear, together with the »{it — 1)/2 lines joining every 
pair of the points. The points are called the vertices and the lines 
are called the sides of the )i-point. The plane dual of a complete 
plane »-point is called a complete plaiu n-line. It has n sides and 
n(ri.~\)/2 vertices. The simplest complete plane )i-point consists of 
three vertices and three sides and is called a triangle. 

Befinitios. a simple space n-point is a set of n points ^, i^, J^, ■ - ■ , .^ 
taken in a certain order, in which no four consecutive points are 
coplanar, together with the n Hues I^J^, I^J^, ■ ■ -, i^J^ joining suc- 
cessive points and the n planes I^T^P^,--, J^^P^P^ determined by 
successive lines. The points, lines, and planes are called the vertices, 
edges, and faces respectively of the figure. The space dual of a simple 
space ji-point is a simple space ti-plane. 

Definition. A simple i^lane n-point is a set of n jaoints ij, J^,Ig,--J^ 
of a plane taken i?i a certain order in which no three consecutive points 
are collinear, together with the n lines i^i^, I^P^, ■ ■ ■ , F^I^ joining suc- 
cessive points. The points and lines are called the vertices and sides 
respectively of the figure. The plane dual of a simple plane n-point is 
called a simple plane n-line. 

Evidently the simple space Ji-point and the simple space ji-plane are 
identical figures, as likewise the simple plane n-point and the simple 
plane n-line. Two sides of a simple 7t-liue which meet in one of its 
vertices are adjacent. Two vertices are adjacent if in the dual relation. 
Two vertices of a simple ?i-point I^P^ ■ ■ ■ -^ ("• even) are oppiosite if, in 
the order ^P^ ■ ■ ■ J^, as many vertices follow one and precede the other 
as precede the one and follow the other. If n is odd, a ■^■ertex and a 
side are opposite if, in the order I{P^ ■ ■ ■ i^, as many vertices follow the 
side and precede the vertex as follow the vertex and precede the side. 
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The space duals of the complete plane ii-point aud the complete plane 
«-line are the complete n-plane on a point and the complete n-line on a 
point respectively. They are the projections from a point, of the plane 
n-line aud the plane )t-poiut respectively. 

15. Configurations. The figures defined in the preceding section 
are examples of a more general class of figures of which we will now 
give a general definition. 

Definitiox. a figure is called a configuration, if it consists of a 
finite number of points, lines, and planes, with the property that each 
point is on the same number a^^ of lines aud also on the same num- 
ber cf,3 of planes ; each line is on the same numher «„j of points aud the 
same number a„^ of planes ; and each plane is on the same number rtg, 
of points aud the same number a^^ of lines. 

A configuration may conveniently be described by a square matrix : 



1 point 




In this notation, if we call a point an element of the first kind, a 
line an element of the second kind, aud a plane one of the third kind, 
the number a^ {i i= j) gives the number of elements of the yth kind 
on every element of the t'th kind. The numbers a^^, «„„, a^^ give the 
total number of points, lines, aud planes respectively. Such a square 
matrix is called the symhol of the configuration. 

A tetrahedron, for example, is a figure consisting of four points, 
six lines, and four planes; on every line of the figure are two points 
of the figure, on every plane are three points, through every point 
pass three lines and also three planes, every plane contains three lines, 
and through every line pass two planes. A tetrahedron is therefore 
a configuration of the symbol 
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The symmetry shown in this symbol is due to the fact that the figure 
in question is self-dual. A triangle evidently lias the symbol 



3 2 

2 3 



Since aU the numbers referring to planes are of no importance in 
ease of a plane figure, they are omitted from the symbol for a plane 
configuration. 

In general, a complete plane Ti-poiat is of the symbol 



.i~l 
i"(«-l) 



and a complete space Ji-point of the symbol 



« 


B-l 


1( 


-1)(" 


-2) 


2 i. 


(„-l 




,1-2 




3 


3 


i»( 


»-!)(,. 


-2) 



. 14 and 15, regarded as 



Further examples of configurations are t 
plane figures. 

EXERCISE 

Prove that the numbers in a configm-ation symbol must satisfy the condition 
«,.«,, = «„<.,, 0-,/^1.2,3) 

16. The Desargues configuration. A very important configuration 
is obtained by taking the plane section of a complete space five-point. 
The five-point is cleariy a configuration with the symbol 



and it is clear that the section by a plane not on any of the vertices 
is a configuration whose symbol may be obtained from the one just 
given by removing the first column and the first row. This is due 
to the fact that every line of the space figure gi^'es rise to a point in 
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the plane, and every plane gives rise to a line. The cunfiguration in, 
the plane has then the symbol 



We proceed to study in detail the properties of the configuration just 
obtained. It is known as the configuration of Desargiies. 

We may consider the vertices of the complete space five-point as con- 
sisting of the vertices of a triangle A, B, C and of two points 0^, 0^ 
0,, 




not coplanar with any two vertices of the triangle (fig. 14). The sec- 
tion by a plane a not passing through any of the vertices will then 
consist of the following : 

A triangle A^B^Cj^, the projection of the triangle ABC from 0^ on a. 

A triangleJ^jji^jCg, the projection of the triangle ^BC from O^ on a. 

The trace O of the line 0^0„. 

The traces A^, B^, C^ of the lines BC, CA, AB respectively. 

The trace of the plane ABC, which contains the points A^^, B^, C,. 

The traces of the three planes AO^O^, BOyO„, COfi^, wliich contain 
respectively the triples of points OA^A„, OBJj^, OCfi^. 

The configuration may then be considered (in ten ways) as consist- 
in;^ of two triangles AJi^C^ and A^B^C^, perspective from a point and 
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having homologous sides meeting iu three eoUinear points A^, B^, C^. 
These considerations lead to the following fundamental theorem : 

Theorem 1. The Theorem of Desaegues.* If two triangles in the 
same plane are perspective from a point, the three pairs of ho^nologous 
sides meet in collinear points; i.e. the triangles arc pcrspectice from 
a line. (A, E) 

Proof. Let the two triangles be A^B^C\ and A„B^C^ (Hg. 14), the 
lines A^A^, B^B^, C^C^ meeting in the point 0. Let i>*i-4,, B^A^ inter- 
sect in the point C^; A^C^, A^C^ in B^; B^C^, B^C^ in A^. It is required 
to prove that A^, B^, C^ are collinear. Consider any line througli 
which is not in the plane of the triangles, and denote by O^, 0^ any 
two distinct points on this line other than 0. Since the lines A^_0^ 
and A^^0^ lie in the plane {A^A^, 0^0^), they intersect in a point A. 
Similarly, _BjOj and B^O^ intersect in a point B, and likewise CjOj and 
C^O^ in a point C. Thus ABCO^O^, together with the lines and planes 
determined bj' them, form a complete five-point iu space of which the 
perspective triangles form a part of a plane section. The theorem 
is proved by completing the plane section. Since AB lies m a plane 
with A^S^, and also in a plane with A^B^, the lines A^B^, A^B^, and 
AB meet in Cy So also A^C.^, A^C^, and AC meet iu B^; and B^C^, 
B^C^, and BC meet in A^ Since A^, B^, C^ lie in the plane ABC and 
also in the plane of the triangles A^B^C^ and A^B^C^, they are collinear. 

Theorem 1'. If tioo triangles in the same plane are perspective 
from a line, the lines joining pairs of homologous vertices are con- 
current; i.e. the triangles are perspective from a point. (A, E) 

This, the converse of Theorem 1, is also its plane dual, and hence 
requires no further proof. 

Corollary. If two triangles not in the same plane are perspective 
from a point, the pairs of homologous sides intersect in collinear 
points; and conversely. (A, E) 

A more symmetrical and for many purposes more convenient nota- 
tion for the Desargues configuration may be obtained as follows : 
Let the vertices of the space five-point be denoted by F^, P^, P^, P^, J^ 
(fig. 15). The trace of the line .^i^ iu the plane section is tiien 
naturally denoted by P^^, — in general, the trace of the line I'^ by ij"; 
{i, j = 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 4 =^ J). Likewise the trace of the plane pPjJ^ may 
* Girard Desargues, 1503-1662. 
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be denoted by Z,-,^ {i,j, k = \,2, 3, 4, 5). This notation makes it pos- 
sible to tell at a glance wliicli lines and points are united. Clearly a 
point is on a line of the configuration if and only if the suffixes of 
the point are both among the suffixes of the line. Also the third 
point on the line joining ^. and J^^ is the point 7^^ ; two points are 
on the same line if and only if tliey have a suffix in common, etc. 




EXEKCISES 

1. Prove Theorem 1' without making use of the principle of duality. 

2. If two complete n-points in different planes are perspective from a point, 
the pairs of homologous sides Intersect in colllnear points. What is the dual 
theorem ? What is the corresponding theorem concerning any two plane figures 
in different planes ? 

3. State and prove the converse of the theorems in Ex, 2. 

4. IE two complete n-polnts in the same plane correspond in such a way 
that homologous sides intersect in points of a straight line, the lines joining 
homologous vertices are concurrent ; i.e. the two n-points are perspective from 
a point. Dualize. 

5. What is the figure formed hy two complete n-ix)ints in the same plane 
■when they are perspective from a point? Consider particularly the cases n = 4 and 
n — 5. Show that the figure corresponding to the general case is a plane section 
of a complete space (n + 2)-point. Give the configuration symbol and dualize. 

6. If three triangles are perspective from the same point, the three axes of 
perspectivity of the three pairs of triangles are concurrent ; and conversely. 
Dualize, and compare the configuration of tlie dual theorem with the case ii — 4 
of Ex. 6 (cf. fig. 15, regarded as a plane figure). 
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17. Perspective tetrahedra. As an application of the corollary of 
the last theorem we may now derive a theorem in space analogous to 
the theorem of Desargues in tlie plane. 

Theorem 2. If two tetrahedra are perspective from a 2)omt, ike six 
pairs of homologous edges intersect in coplanur points, and the four 
pairs of homologous faces intersect in coplanar lines; i.e. the tetra- 
hedra are perspective from a plane. (A, E) 




Proof Ixt the two tetrahedra be PJ^^J^Pi and P^'P^'I^'P/, and let 
the lines Jj"-^', -^-^', -^-^'j ^Pi meet in the center of perspectivity 0. 
Two homologous edges J^J^- and J^'J^' then clearly intersect; call the 
point of intersection I^j. The points i^^, i^j, P^^ lie on the same line, 
since the triangles i^-^-^ and I^'PjIl' are perspective from (The- 
orem 1, Cor.). By similar reasoning applied to the other pairs of 
perspective triangles we find that the following triples of points are 
collinear : 

7^„ /;„ J^3 ; itV. -?H, P.^ ; Pis, Pu, Pm ■> Pi,, P^v Hv 

The first two triples have the point P^^ in common, and hence 
determine a plane ;■ each of the other two triples has a point in 
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coiumon with each of tlie first two. Hence all the poiiiLs if,, lie in 
the same plane. The lines o£ the four triples just given are the lines 
of intersection of the pairs of homologous faces of the tctrahedra. 
The theorem is therefore pro^'ed. 

TuEOEEM 2'. If two tetrahedra are perspective frovi a plane, the 
lines joining pairs of komoloffous vertices are concurrent, as likewise 
the 2)la lies determined hy pairs of homologous edges ; i.e. the tetrahedra 
are perspective from a point. (A, E) 

This is the space dual and the converse of Theorem 2. 

EXERCISE 

Write the symbols for the conflguratious of the last two theorems. 

18. The quadrangle-quadrilateral configuration. 

Definition. A complete plane Definition. A complete plane 
four-point is called a complete four-line is called a complete 
quadrangle. It consists of four quadrilateral. It consists of four 
vertices and six sides. Two sides sides and six vertices. Two ver- 
not on the same vertex are called tices not on the same side are 
opposite. The intersection of two called opposite. The line joining 
opposite sides is called a diag- two opposite vertices is called a 
anal point. If the three diagonal diagonal line. If the three diag- 
points are not colUnear, the tri- onal lines are not concurrent, the 
angle formed by them is called triangle formed by them is called 
the diagonal triangle of the the diagonal triangle of the 
quadrangle.* quadrilateral.* 

The assumptions A and E on which all our reasoning is based do 
not suffice to prove that there are more than three points on any line. 
In fact, they are all satisfied by the triple system (1), p. 3 (cf. fig. 17). 
In a case like this the diagonal points of a complete quadrangle are 
collinear arid "the diagonal lines of a complete quadrilateral concur- 
rent, as may readily be verified. Two perspective triangles cannot 
exist in such a plane, and hence the Desargues theorem becomes 

* In general, the intersection of two sides of a complete plane n-point which do 
mil have a vertex in common is called a diagonal point of the n-point, and the line 
j')ining two vertices of a complete plane Ji-line which do not lie on the same side 
is called a diagonal line of the n-tine. A complete plane n-point (n-line) then has 
11 (n - 1) (d - 2) {n - 3)/8 diagonal points (lines). Diagonal points and lines are 
stiinetinies called /a/se vertices and /aise sides respectively. 
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trivial. Later on we shall add an assumption* which excludes all 
such cases as this, and, in fact, provides for the existence of an in- 
finite number of points on a line. A part of what is contained in 
this assumption is the following : 

Assumption H;,. The dwyonal 
points of a complete quudrangle 
are iwncolHnear. 

Man}' of the important theorems 
of geometry, however, require the 
existence of no more than a finite 
number of points. We shall there- 
fore proceed without the use of 
further assumpLions than A and E, 

understanding that in order to give our theorems meaning there- must 
he postulated the existence of the points specified in their hypotheses. 
In most cases the existence of a sufficient number of points is 
insured by A,g8umption Hj, and the reader who is taking up the 
subject for the first time may well take it as having been added 
to A and E. It is to be used in the solution of problems. 

"\Ye return now to a further study of the Desargues configuration. 
A complete space five-point may evidently be I'egarded (in fi\'e ways) 
as a tetrahedron and a complete four-line at a point. A plane section 
of a fonr-line is a quadrangle and the plane section of a tetrahedron 
is a quadrilateral. It follows that (in five ways) the Desargues con- 
figuration may be regarded as a quadrangle and a quadrilateral. 
Moreover, it Is clear that the six sides of the quadrangle pass through 
the six vertices of the quadrilateral. In the notation described on 
page 41 one such quadrangle is I^^, J^^, I^^, J^j and the corresponding 
quadrilateral is ^w ^235- hit' his- 

The question now naturally arises as to placing the figures thus ob- 
tained in special relations. As an application of the theorem of De- 
sargues we will show how to construct f a quadrilateral which has the 
same diagonal triangle as a given quadrangle. We will assume in our 
discussion that the diagonal points of any quadrangle form a triangle. 

* Merely saying that there are more than three points on a line does not insure 
that the diagonal points of a quadrangle afe noncoUinear. Cases where the diagonal 
points are collinear occur whenever the number of points on a line is 2" + 1. 

t To conatruci a figure is to determine its elements in terms of certain given 
elemenis. 
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Let F^, F^, /*, F^ be the vertices of the given complete quadrangle, 
and let D^„, D^^, D^^ be the vertices of the diagonal triangle, D^^ being 
on the side P^P^, D^^ on the side P^P^, and Dj^ on the side FyP^ (fig. 18). 
"We obser\'e first that the diagonal tHangle is perspective with each of the 
fo^tr triangles formed by a set of three of the vertices of the quadrangle, 
the center of perspectivity being in each case the fourth vertex. This 
gives rise to four axes of perspectivity {Theorem 1), one corresponding 
to each vertex of the quadrangle.* These four lines clearly form the 
sides of a complete quadrilateral whose diagonal triangle is i>^.., Djg, D^^. 




It may readUy be verified, by selecting two perspective triangles, 
that the figure just formed is, indeed, a Desai^ues configuration. This 
special case of the Desargues configuration is called the quadrangle- 
quadrilateral configuration.^ 

EXERCISES 

1. If p is the polar of P with regard to the triangle ABC, then P is the 
pole of /) with regard to the same triangle ; that is, P is obtained from p by 
a construction dual to that used in deriving p from P. From this theorem it 
follows that the relation between the quadrangle and quadrilateral in this 

* The line thus uniquely associated with a vertex is called the polar of the point 
with respect to the triangle formed by the remaining three vertices. The plane dual 
process leads to a point associated with any line. This point is called the pole of the 
line witli respect to the triangle. 

t A further discussion of this coniigiiration and its generalizations will be found 
in the thesis of H. F. McNeish. Some of the results in this paper are indicated in 
the exercises. 
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configimvtioii is mutual; that is, if either is given, the other is determined. 
For a reason which will be evident later, either is called a covariant of the 
other. 

2. Show that the configuration consisting of two perspective tetrahedra, 
their center and plane of perspectivity, and the projectors and traces may be 
regarded in six ways as consisting of aconii>lete o-pointPj^, P^g, !\^, P^^, P^^ 
and a complete 5-plane ir^^^g, t^^jj, Wg^jj, -Tn^^a, "■03451 the notation being 
analogous to that used on page 41 for the Oesargues configuration. Show 
that the vertices of the 5-plane are on the faces of the 5-point. 

3. If Pj, Pj, Pj, P,, P[j, are vertices of a complete space o-point, the ten 
points Djj, in which an edge py meets a face PtPiP,„ (', j, i', /, tn all distinct), 
are caWad din gonat points. The tetrahedra P^P^P^Pj and D^^D^^ D^^D-^^ a,re per- 
spective with Pj. as center. Tlieir plane of perspectivity, n-j, is called the polar 
o£ Pj with regard to the four vertices. In like manner, the points P„, Pg, P^, P^ 
determine their polar planes tt^, ir^, ir^, jtj. Prove that the 5-poiiit and the polar 
5-plane form the coniiguration of two perspective tetrahedra; that the plane 
section of the 5-point by any of the five planes is a quadrangle-quadrilateral 
configuration ; and that the dual of the above construction applied to the 5-plane 
determines the original 5-i«jint. 

4. If P is the pole of tt with regard to the tetrahedron A-^A^A^A^, then is tf 
the jMjlar of P with regard to the same tetrahedron '? 

19. The fundamental theorem on quadrangular sets. 

Theorem 3. If two complete qtiadrangles ^t^^P^ and F-^P^'P^'F^ 
correspond — J^ to P^' , I^ to F^', etc. — in such a way that jive of the 
pairs of hoinologous sides intersect in points of a line I, then the sixth 
pair of homoloffons sides will intersect in q, point of I. (A, E) 

This theorem holds whether the quadrangles are in the same or 
in different planes. 

Proof. Suppose, first, that none of the vertices or sides of one of 
"the quadrangles coincide vdih any vertex or side o£ the otlier. Let 
j?i^, P^P^, P^P^, P^P^, F^F^ be the five sides which, by hypothesis, 
meet their homologous sides I^'P^', ^i' H', -^'-^'. ^I'^i', P^'^i' in pomta 
of I {fig. 19). AVe must show that P^P^ and I^'I^' meet in a point 
of I. The triangles I^P^P^ and P^'P^'P^' are, by hypothesis, perspec- 
tive from I; as also the triangles P^PiF^ and P^'P^Il'. Each pair is 
therefore (Theorem 1') perspective from a point, and this point is in 
each case the intersection O of the lines 1{P^' and I'^P^. Hence the 
triangles -J^i^^ and ^'^'^' are perspective from O and their pairs 
of homologous sides intersect in the points of a line, which is evi- 
dently I, since it contains two points of I. But ^^ and J^'I^' are 
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two homologous sides of these last two triangles. Hence they inter- 
sect in a point of the line I. 

If a vertex or side of one (quadrangle coincides with a vertex or 
side of the other, the proof is made hy considering a third quadrangle* 
whose vertices and sides are distinct from those of both of the others, 
and which has five of its sides passing through the five given points 




of intersection of homologous sides of the two given quadrangles. By 
the argument above, its sixth side will meet the sixth side respecti;'ely 
of each of the two given quadrangles in the same point of I. This 
completes the proof of the theorem. 

NoTK 1. It should be noted that the theorem is still valid if the line/con- 
tains one or more of the cliiigonal points of the quadrangles. The case in which 
I contain.^ two diagonal points is of particular importance and will be discussed 
in Chap. IV', § 31. 

Note 2. ft is of importance to note in how far the quadrangle P{P'f^PlP'^ 
is determined when the quadrangle P-^P^P^P^ and the line / are given. It may 
be readily veriiied that in such a case it is possible to choose any point P{ to 
correspond to auy one of the vertices P^, P^, Pg-, Pj, say Pj; and that if m is 
any line of the plane /P3'(not passing through Pj') which meets one of the sides, 
say a, of PiP^PgPi (not passing throiigh P^) in a point of /, then m may be 
chosen as the side homologous to a. But then the remainder of the figure is 
uniquely determined. 

* This evidently exista whenever the theorem is not trivially obvious. 
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Theorem 3'. If two complete quadrilaterals a^a^a^a^ and a[al^a[a[ 
correspond — «^ to Oj, a^ to a!^, etc. — in such a tcay that five of the lines 
joining homologous vertices pass through a point F, the line joining the 
sixth pair of homologous vertices will also pass through P. (A, E) 

This is the plane dual of Theorem 3 regarded as a plane theurem. 

Definition, A set of points in which the sides of a complete quad- 
rangle meet a line I is called a rpiadrangular set of points. 

Any tlii'ee sides of a quadrangle either form a triangle or meet iu 
a ^■ertex ; in the former case they are said to form a triangle triple, 
in the latter a point triple of lines. In a quadrangular set of points 
on a line I any three points in wliich the lines of a triangle triple meet I 
is called a triangle triple of jioints in the set ; three points in which 
the lines of a point triple meet I are called &. point triple of points. 
A quadrangular set of points wiU be denoted by 

Q(ABC, T>EF), 

where ABC is a point triple and DBF is a triangle triple, and 
where A and B, B and E, and C and F are respectively the inter- 
sections with the line of the set of the pairs of opposite sides of 
the quadrangle. 

The notion of a quadrangular set is of great importance in much 
that follows. It should be noted again in this connection that one 
or two * of the pairs A, I> or B, E or C, F may consist of coincident 
points ; this occurs when the line of the set passes through one or 
two of the diagonal points.! 

We have just seen (Theorem 3) that if we have a quadrangular 
set of points obtained from a given quadrangle, ther"e exist other 
quadrangles that gi\"e rise to the same quadrangular set. In the 
quadrangles mentioned in Theorem 3 there corresponded to every 
triangle triple of one a triangle triple of the other. 

Definition. When two quadrangles giving rise to the same 
quadrangular set are so related with reference to the set that to a 
triangle triple of one corresponds a triangle triple of the other, the 

* Allthree may cnnsistof coincident points ia a space in which tlie diagonal points 
of a complete quadrangle are collinear. 

t It should be kept in mind tliat similar remarks and a similar definition may be 
made to the effect that the lines joining the vertices of a quadrilateral to a point P 
form a quadrangular set of lines, etc. (cf. § 30, Chap. IV). 
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quadrangles are said to be similarly placed (fig. 20); if a point triple 
of one correspouds to a triangle triple of the other, they are said to 
be oppositely placed (fig. 21). 

It will be shown later (Chap. IV) that quadrangles oppositely- 
placed with, respect to a quadrangular set are indeed possible. 




With the notation for quadrangular sets defined above, the last 
theorem leads to the following 

Corollary. If all hut one of the points of a quadraiigular set Q(ABC, 
DEF) are given, the remaining one is uniquely detcrmitied. (A, E) 

For two quadrangles giving rise to the same quadrangular set 
with the savie notation must be similarly placed, and must hence 
be in correspondence as described in the theorem. 
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The quadrangular set which is the section by a 1-space of a complete 4-poiiit 
in a 2-space, the Desargues configuration which is the section by a 2-space of 
a complete o-^xjint in a 3-space, the configuration of two perspective tetra- 
hedra which may be considered as the section by a 3-space of a complete C-iioint 
in a 4-space are all special cases of the section by an n-space of a complete 
(n 4- 3)-point in an (n + 1 )-spaee. The theorems which we have developed for 
the three cases here considered are not wholly parallel. The reader will find 
if an entertaining and far from trivial exercise to develop the analogy in full. 

EXERCISES 

1. A necessary and sufficient condition that three lines containing the ver- 
tices of a triangle shall be concurrent is that their intersections P, Q, E with 
a line I form, with intersections E, F, (J of corresponding sides of the triangle 
with /, a quadrangular set Q(PQR, EFG), 

2. If on a given transversal line two quadrangles determine the same quad- 
rangular set and are similarly placed, their diagonal triangles are perspective 
from the center of pel's jiectivity of the two quadrangles. 

3- The polars of a point P on a line I with regard to all triangles which 
meet I in three fixed points pass through a common point P' on /. 

4. In a plane v let there be given a quadrilateral a^, a^, a^, a^ and a ^xjint 
not on any of these lines. Let .4j, A^, A^, A^ be any tetrahedron whose four 
faces pass through the lines Op a^, a^, n^ respectively. The polar planes of 
with respect to all such tetrahedva pass through the same line of ir. 

20. Additional remarks concerning the Desargues configuration. 

The ten edges of a complete space five-point may be regarded (in 
six ways) as the edges of two simple space five-points. Two such 
five-points are, for example, P^P^IIP^P^ and P^P^P^P^P^. Corresponding 
thereto, the Desargues configuration may be regarded in six ways 
as a pair of simple plane pentagojis (five-points). In our previous 
notation the two corresponding to the two simple space fi\'e-points 
just given are PiiP^sPm^iPn and -?5s^s-?^2-?^4-?'i- Every vertex of each 
of these pentagons is on a side of the other. 

Every point, I{.^ for instance, has associated with it a unique line 
of the configuration, viz. ^3^5 in the example given, whose notation 
does not contain the suffixes occurring in the notation of the point. 
The line may be called the polar of the point in the configuration, 
and the point the pole of the line. It is then readily seen that the 
polar of any point is the axis of perspectivity of two triangles 
whose center of perspectivity is the point. In case we regard the 
configuration as consisting of a complete quadrangle and complete 
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quadrilateral, ifc is found that a pule and polar are homologous vertex 
and side of the quadrilateral and quadrangle. If we consider the 
configuration as consisting of two simple pentagons, a pole and polar 
are a vertex and its opposite side, e.g. ^^ and ^jijj. 

The Desargues configuration is one of a class of configurations 
having similar properties. These configurations have heen studied 
by a number of writers.* Some of the theorems contained in these 
memoirs appear in the exercises below, 

EXERCISES 

In discussing these exercises the existence should be assumed of a sufficient number 
of points on each line so that the figures in question do not degenerate. In some cases 
it may also be assumed thai the diagonal points of a complete quadrangle are not 
collinear. Without these assumptions our tlieureins are true, indeed, but trii-ial. 

1. What 13 the j^ieculiarity of the Desargues configuration obtained as the 
section of a complete space five-point by a plane which contains the point of 
intersection of an edge of the five-point with the face not containing this edge ? 
also by a plane containing two or three such points ? 

2- Given a simple pentagon in a plane, construct another pentagon in the 
same plane, whose vertices lie on the sides of the iirst and whose sides con- 
tain the vertices of the first (cf. p. 51). Is the second uniquely determined 
when the first and one side of the second are given? 

3- If two sets of three points A, B, C and A', B', C on two coplanar lines 
I and /' respectively are so related that the lines AA', BB', CC are concurrent, 
then the points of intersection of the pairs of lines AB' and BA', BC and CB', 
C.4'and ^C'arecollinear with the point W. The line thus determined is called 
iiiQ polar of the point (^1.1', BB') with respect to I and V. Dualize. 

4. Using the theorem of Ex. 3, give a construction for a line joining any 
given point in the plane of two lines /, V to the point of intersection of /, /' 
without making use of the latter point. 

5. Using the definition in Ex, 3, show that if the point P' is on the polar^ 
of a point P with respect to two lines I, I', then the point P is on the polar^ 
of P' with respect to I, I'. 

6. If the vertices A^, A^, A^, A^ of a simple plane quadrangle are respec- 
tively on the sides a,, a^, a^, a^ of a simple plane quadrilateral, and if the inter- 
section of the pair of opposite sides .4,/In, A^A^ is on the line joining the pair 
of opposite points a^a^, a^a^, the remaining pair of opposite sides of the quad- 
rangle will meet on the line joining the remaining pair of opposite vertices of 
the quadrilateral. Dualize. 

* A. Cayley, Collected Works, Vol. I (184(3), p. 317. G. Veronese, Mathema- 
tische Aimalen, Vol. XIX (1882). Further references will be found in a paper by 
W. B. Carver, Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. VI (l!t05), 
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7. If two complete plane H-poiuts ,Ij, A^, ■ ■ ■ , .-1„ and .IJ, A^, ■ ■ ■ , A,'^ tirn 
ao related that the side .-Ij-lj and the remaimng2(n —2) sides passing throiigli 
Ai and A„ meet the corresponding sides of the other ii-point in ixjints iif a line t, 
the remaining ^aira of homologous sides of the two n-points meet on I and the 
two n-points are ^Terspective from a point. Dualize. 

8. If five sides of a complete quadrangle A^A„A^A^ pass through five 
vertices of a complete quadrilateral UyQ^a^a^ in such A way that A^A„ is on 
a^a^, A„A^ on cfjfli, etc., then the sixth side of the quadrangle passes through 
the sixth vertex of the quadrilateral. Dualize, 

9. If on each of three concurrent lines o, i, c two points are given, — .-1^, A^ 
on. a; ifj, B^ on h; Cp Cj on c, — there can be formed four pairs of triangles 
AfBjC;,(i,j, jt= 1, 2) and the pairs of corresponding sides meet in six points 
which are the vertices of a complete quadrilateral (Veronese, Atti dei Lincei, 
1876-1877, p. 649). 

10. With nine points situated in sets of three on three concurrent lines 
are formed S'j sets of three perspective triangles. For each set of three dis- 
tinct triangles the axes of perspectivity meet in a point; and the 36 points 
thus obtained from the 36 sets of triangles lie in sets of four on 27 lines. 



giving a eonfiguratioi 



m 3 

4 27 



(Veronese, loc. cit.). 



11. A plane section of a 6-point in space can be considered as 3 triangles 
perspective in pairs from 3 coUinear points with corresponding sides meeting 
in 3 coll in ear points. 

12. A plane section of a 6-point in space can be considered as 2 perspective 
complete quadrangles with corresponding sides meeting in the vertices of a 
complete quadrilateral. r~z ~ 

13. A plane section of an »i-point in space gives the configuration* " - -," 



■which may be considered (in „C„_i.ways) as a set of (n —k) ^-points perspective 
in pairs from ^.^Cg points, which form a configuration ""i ^ „ " and 






the points of intersection of corresponding sides form a configuratio 

14. A plane section of a 7-point in space can be considered (in 120 ways) 
as composed of three simple heptagons (7-points) cyciically circumscribing 
each other. 

15. A plane section of an 11-point in space can be considered (in [0 ways) 
as composed of five 11-points cyclically circumscribing each other. 

16. A plane section of an H-point in space for » prime can be considered 



(in [ n-2 ways) . 



n-1 



sini]>le n-points cyclically circumscribing ea<:h other. 



* The symbol „Cr is used to denote the number of combinations of n things 
taken r at a time. 
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17. A plane section of a 0-ix)int in space gives (Id six ways) a ;j-poiiit whose 

sides pass through the points of a configuration 



10 3 
3 10 



18. A plane section of an n-point in space gives a 
whose sides pass through the points of a conJiguration 



3 (n — l)-point 



-iCj 



* 19. The ii-space section of an m -point (m^n + 2) in an (n + 1 )-space can be 
considered in the n-space as (m—k) jt-points (in ^C,„ _ ^ ways) persiiective in pairs 
from the vertices of the n-siiace section of one Qn — l-yyoint; the r-spaces of 
the i-jMint figures meet in (r ~ l)-spaces (r — 1 , 2, ^ ■ - , h — 1) which form the 
n -space section of a i!:-point, 

* 20. The figure of two perspective (n + l)-points in an n-space separates 
(in H -i- 3 ways) into two dual figures, respectively an (n + 2)-point oircuni- 
scriMng the figure of (n + 2) (n — l)-spaces. 

* 21. The section by a 3-space of an n-point in 4-space is a configuration 



.c. 


n-2 


.-!<:', 


3 


,c. 


n-3 


6 


4 


,C, 



The plane section of this configuration is 



nCi 



22. Let there be three points on each of two concurrent lines l^, l„. The 
nine lines joining points of one set of three to points of the other determine 
six triangles whose vertices are not on Z, or l^. The point of intersection of l^ 
and Zj has the same polar with regard to all six of these triangles. 

23, If two triangles are perspective, then are perspective also the two 
triangles whose vertices are jwints of intersection of each side of the given 
triangles with a line joining a fixed point of the axis of perspcctivity to the 
opposite vertex. 

*24. Show that the configuration of the two pei-spective tetrahedra of 
Theorem 2 can be obtained as the section by a 3-space of a complete 6-point 
in a 4-space. 

*25. If two 5-iK3ints in a 4-si»i,ce are perspective from a point, the corre- 
sponding edges meet in the vertices, the corresponding plane faces meet in the 
lines, and the corresjionding 3-space faces in the planes of a complete 5-plane 
in a 3-space. 

*26. If two (n -I- J)-points in an n-.space are perspective froni a point, 
their corresponding r-spaces meet in (r — l)-spaces which lie in the same 
(n — l)-space (r = l, 2 ■■-,« — 1) and form a complete configuration of 
(n -1- 1) (n — 2)-space3 in (n 
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CHAPTER III 

PROJECTIVITIES OF THE PRIMITIVE GEOMETRIC FORMS OF 
ONE, TWO, AND THREE DIMENSIONS 

21. The nine primitive geometric forms. 

Defixition. a jjencil of ^oitiU Definition. A pencil of iilanes 
or a range is the figure formed by or au axial pencil* is the figure 
the set of all points on the same formed bj- the set of all planes on 
line. The line is called the a.n>i the same line. The line is called 
of the pencil. tlie axis of the pencil. 

■ As indicated, the pencil of points is the space dual of the pencil 
of, planes. 

Definition. A pencil of lines or a. fiat j^cncil is the figure formed 
by the set of all lines which are at once on the same point and the 
same plane ; the point is called the vertex or center of the pencil. 

The pencil of lines is clearly self-dual in space, while it is the 
plane dual of the pencil of points. The pencil of points, the pencil 
of lines, and the pencil of planes are called the ^j?"('HijYi*-c geovietric 
forms of the first grade or of one dimension. 

Definition. The following are known as the 2jri?nitive geometric 
forms of the second grade or of two dimensions : 

The set of all points on a plane The set of all planes on a point 

is called a plane of points. The is called a bundle of planes. The 
set of all lines on a plane is called set of all lines on a point is called 
a plane of lines. The plane is a bundle of lines. The point is 
called the base of the two forms, called the center of the bundles. 
The figiire composed of a plane The figure composed of a bundle 
of points and a plane of lines of lines and a bundle of planes 
with the same base is called a with the same center is called 
planar field. simply a hnndle. 

Definition. The set of all planes in space and the set of all points 
in space are called the priraitire geometric forms of the third grade 
or of three dimensions. 

* The pencil of planes ia also called by some writers a &heaf. 
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There are then, all told, nine primitive geometric forms in a space 
of three dimensions.* 

22. Perspectivity and projectivity. In Chap. II, § 13, we gave a 
definition of perspectivity. This definition we will now apply to the 
case of two primiti^'e forms and will complete it where needed. "We 
note first that, according to the definition referred to, two pencils of 
points in the same plane are perspective provided every two homol- 
ogous points of the pencils are on a line of a flat pencil, for they 
then Iiave the same projection from a point. Two planes of points 
(lines) are perspective, if every two homologous elements are on a 
line (plane) of a bundle of lines (planes). Two pencils of lines in the 
same plane are perspective, if every two homologous lines intersect 
in a point of the same pencil of points. Two pencils of planes are 
perspective, if every two homologous planes are on a point of a pencil 
of points (they then have the same section by a line). Two bundles of 
lines (planes) are perspective, if every two homologous lines (planes) 
are on a point (line) of a plane of points (lines) (they then have the 
same section by a plane), etc. Our previous definition does not, how- 
ever, cover all possible cases. In the first place, it does not allow for 
the possibility of two forms of different kinds being perspective, such 
as a pencil of points and a pencil of lines, a plane of points and a 
bundle of lines, etc. This lack of completeness is removed for the 
case of one-dimensional forms by the following definition. It should 
be clearly noted that it is in complete agreement with the previous 
definition of perspectivity ; as far as one-dimensional forms are con- 
cerned it is wider in its application. 

Definition. Two one-dimensional primitive forms of different kinds, 
not having a common axis, are perspective, if and only if they corre- 
spond in such a (1, 1) way that each element of one is on its homol- 
c^ous element in the other ; two one-dimensional primitive forms of 
the same kind are perspective, if and only if every two homologous 
elements are on an element of a third one-dimensional form not 
having an axis in common with one of the given forms. If the third 
form is a pencil of lines with vertex P, the perspectivity is said to be 

* Some writers enumerate only six, by defining the set of all points and lines on 
a plane as a single form, and by regarding the set of all planes and lines at a point 
and the set of all points and planes in space each as a single form. We have fol- 
lowed the usage of Enriques, Voriesungen iiber Projektive Geometrie. 
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central witli center P; if the third form is a pencil of points or a pencil 
of planes with axis I, the perspectivity is said to be axial M-ith axis I. 

As examples of this definition we mention the following : Two 
pencils of points on skew lines are perspective, if every two homol- 
ogous elements are on a plane of a pencil of planes ; two pencils of 
lines in different planes are perspective, if every two homologous 
lines are on a point of a pencil of points or a plane of a pencil of 
planes (either of the latter conditions is a consequence of the other); 
two pencils of planes are perapective, if every two homologous planes 
are on a point of a pencil of points or a line of a pencil of lines (in 
the latter case the axes of the pencils of planes are eoplanar). A pen- 
cil of points and a pencil of lines are perspective, if every point is on 
its homologous line, etc. 

It is of great importance to note that our definitions of perspective 
primitive forms are dual throughout; i.e. that if two forms are per- 
spective, the dual figure will consist of perspective forms. Hence any 
theorem proved concerning perspectivities can at once be dualized ; in 
particular, any tlieorem concerning the perspectivity of two forms of 
the same kind is true of any other two forms of the same kind. 

We use the notation [P] to denote a class of elements of any kind 
and denote individuals of the class by P alone or with an index or 
subscript. Thus two ranges of points may be denoted by [P] and [Q]. 
To indicate a perspective correspondence between them we write 

The same symbol, ^, is also used to indicate a perspectivity between 
any two one-dimensional forms. If the two forms are of the same 
kind, it implies that there exists a third form such that every pair 
of homologous elements of the first two forms is on an element of 
the third form. The third form may also be exhibited in the notation 
by placing a symbol representing the third form immediately over 
the sign of perspectivity, ^. 
Thus the symbols 

denote that the range [P] is perspective by means of the center A with 
the range [Q], that each $ is on a line r of the flat pencil [r], and 
that the pencil [r] is perspective by the axis a with the flat pencil [s]. 
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A class of elements containing a finite number of elements can 
be indicated by the symbols for the several elements, "Wlieu this 
notation is used, the symbol of perspectivity indicates that elements 
appearing in corresponding places in the two sequences of symbols 
are homologous. Thus 

1 2 ;-5 4 = yl 7? C 7) 

A 

implies that 1 and A, 2 and B, 3 and C, 4 and Z> are homologous. 

Definition.* Two one-dimensional primitive forms [a-] and [o-'] (of 
the same or different kinds) are said to be projective, provided there 
exists a sequence of forms [t], [t'], ■ ■ -, [t<"*] such that 

The correspondence thus established between [ct] and [a-'] is called 
a projective correspondence or jn'ojectivity, or also a projective trans- 
formation. Any element a is said to be projected into its homologous 
element a-' by the sequence of perspectivities. 

Thus a projectivity is the resultant of a sequence of perspectivities. 
It is evident that [c] and [a'] may be the same form, in which case 
the projectivity effects a permutation of the elements of the form. 
For example, it is proved later in this chapter that any four points 
A, B, C, D of a line can be projected into B, A, D, C respectively. 

A projectivity establishes a one-to-one correspondence between the 
elements of two one-dimensional forms, which correspondence we may 
consider abstractly without direct reference to the sequence of perspec- 
tivities by which it is defined. Such a correspondence we denote by 

Projectivities we will, in general, denote by letters of the Greek 
alphabet, such as tt. If a projectivity ir makes an element ct of a 
form homologous with an element a' of another or the same form, 
we will sometimes denote this by the relation ■jr{(i) = a-'. In this 
case we may say the projectivity transforms <j into <y'. Here the 
symbol 7r( ) is used as a functional symbol f acting on the variableX 
c, which represents any one of the elements of a given form. 

* This is Poncelet's definition of a projectivity. 
t Just like F{x,), sin (a;), log(a;), etc. 

I The definition of variable is " a symbol x which represents any one of a class 
of elements [x]." It is in this sense that we speak of " a variable point." 
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33. The projectivity of one-dimensional primitive forms. The 

projectivity of oue-dimiiiisioual primitive foniis will be discussed 
with reference to the projectivity of peiiciis of points. The corre- 
sponding properties for the other one-dimensional primitive forms 
will then follow immediately by the theorems of duality (Theorems 
1H3, Chap. I). 

Theorem 1. If A, B, C arc three points of a line I and A', B', C' 
three points of another line V, then A can he projected into A', B into 
£', and C into C' hy means of two centers of perspectivify. (The lines 
may be in the same or in different planes.) {A, E) 

Proof. If the points in any one o£ the pairs AA', BB', or CC'^ are 
coincident, one center is sufficient, viz., the intersection of the lines 
determined by the other 
two pairs. If each of these 
pairs consists of distinct 
points, let S be any point 
of the line AA', distinct 
from A and A' (fig. 22). 
From S project A, B, C 
Oil any line I" distinct 
from I and I', but con- 
taining A' and a point 
of I. If B", C" are the 
points of I" correspond- 
ing to B, C respectively, 
the point of intersection S' of the lines B'B" and C'C" is the second 
center of perspectivity. This argument holds without modification, 
if one of the points A, B, C coincides with one of the points A', B', C' 
other than its corresponding point. 

Corollary 1. If A, B, C and A', B', C' are on the same line, three 
centers of perspectivity are sufficient to project A, B, C into A', B', C 
respectively. (A, E) 

Corollary 2. Any three distinct elements of a one-dimensional 
primitive form are projective with any three distinct elements of 
another or the same one-dime-nsional prirnitive form. (A, E) 

For, when the two forms are of the same kind, the result is ob- 
tamed from the theorem and the first corollary directly from the 
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theorems of duality {Theorems 11—13, Cliap. I). If they are of differ- 
ent kiuds, a projection or section is sufficient to reduce them to the 
same kind. 

Theorem 2. The projectimty ABCD-^BADC holds for any four 
distinct points A, B, C, D of a line. (A, E) 

Proof. From a point S, not on the line I =AB, project ABCD into 
AB'C'D' on a line /' through A and distinct from / (fig. 23). J'rom D 
project AB'C'D' on the line SB. The last four points will then project 
into BADC by means of the center C', In fig. 23 we have 

S D C 

ABCD ^ AB'C'D' = BB'C"S= BADC. 

AAA 

It is to be noted that a geometrical order of the points A BCD has no bearing 
on the theorem. la fact, the notion of such order has not yet been introduced 
into our geometry and, indeed, cannot 
be introduced on the basis of the 
present assumptions alone. The theo- 
rem merely states that the corresponti- 
ence obtained hy inlercJianging any two 
of /our colUnear points and also inter- 
changing the remaining two is projective. 
The notion of order is, however, im- 
plied in our notation of projectivity 
and perspectivity. Thus, for example, 
we introduce the following definition : 

Definition. Two ordered pairs of elements of any one-dimensional 
form are called a throw; if the pairs are AB, CD, this is denoted by 
T(AB, CD). Two throws are said to be eqtial, provided they are 
projective ; in symbols, T (AB, CD) = T {A'B', CD'), provided we have 
ABCD-^A'B'C'D'. 

The last theorem then states the equality of throws : 

r(AB, CD) = T{BA, DC) = r{CD, AB) = T{DC, BA). 

The results of the last two theorems may be stated in the follow- 
ing form : 

Theorem 1'. If 1, 2,3 are elements of any one-dimensional prim- 
itive forin, there exist projective transformations which will effect any 
one of the six permutations of these three elements. 
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Theorem 2'. If 1, 2, 3, 4- ^'fc any four distinct dements of a one- 
difnensional primitive form, there exist projective transformations 
which will transform 1234 ^'^ ^^^y "^^ of ^^^ following perrmtta- 
tions of itself: 1234, ^^43, 3412, 4321. 

A projective trausformation has been defined as the resultant of any 
sequence of perspectivities. We proceed now to the proof of a cliaiu 
of theorems, which lead to the fundamental result that any projective 
transformation between two distinct one-dimensional primitive forms 
of the same kind can be obtained as the resultant of two perspectivities. 

Theorem 3. If [P], [P'], [P"] are pencils of points on three distinct 

8 _ S' 

concurrent lines I, I , I respectively, such that [P] = [P ] and [P ] = 

■^" , 
[P' ], then likewise [P] ^= [P ], and the three centers of perspectivity 

S, S' S" are collinear. (A, E) 



S 



S 




Proof. Let be the common point of the lines I, I', I". If ij, i^, 7^ 
are three points of [P], and Pi'l^'Ps,' and P^'T^'P^" the corresponding 
points of [P'j, [P"] (fig. 24), it is clear that the triangles P^P^'P^", 
I^P^P^', PiP^'Il" are perspective from 0.* By Desargues's theorem 
(Theorem 1, Chap. II) homologous sides of any pair of these three 
triangles meet in collinear points. The conclusion of the theorem then 
follows readily fi'om the hypotheses. 

* If the points in each of these sets of three are collinear, the theorem is obvious 
and the three centers of perspectivity coincide. 
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Corollary. If n concurrent lines l^, l^, l^, ■ ■ ■ , l„ <^'ce conticcted hy 
p,rsf«tinties K] if [F,] ^' [P,] '^ ■ ■ ■ ^^ [F,], and if I, and I, 
are distinct lines, then we have [^] ^ [I^. (A, E) 

Proof. This follows ahnost immediately from the theorem, except 
when it happens that a set of four successive lines of the set l-ylj^ ■ ' ■ h 
are such that the first aud third coincide and hkewise the second and 
fourth. That this ease forms no exception to the corollary may be 
shown as follows: Consider the perspectivities connecting the pencils 
uf points on the lines l^, l„, l^, l^ on the hypothesis that 1-^= l.^, l„= l^ 
(fig. 25.) Let /„ l„ meet in 0, and let the line S^^>%s meet l^ in A^, 




and /j in A^; let A^ = A^ and A^ be the corresponding points of l^ and 
l^ respectively. Further, let B^, B^, B^, B^ and C'j, C^, C^, C^ be any 
other two sequences of corresponding points in the perspectivities. 
Let 5^j be determined as the intersection of the lines A^A^ and B^B^. 
The two quadrangles Sj^S„^B^C^ and S^^S^^B^C^ have five pairs of 
homologous sides meeting 1^= ^g in the points OA^B^^B^Cy Hence 
the side S^^C^ meets l^ in C\ (Theorem 3, Chap. II). 

Theorem 4. If [I(\, [P^], [P] are pencils of points on distinct 

lines /j, l^, I respectively, such that [-^] ^ [-f] ~ [^]. ""■'^ */ {P \ is 
the pencil of points on any line I' containing the intersection of l^, I 
and also a point of l^, hut not containing S^, then there exists a point 

S[ on S^,%, such that [P^] = [P'] = [^]. (A, E) 
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I'wof. Clearly we have 

S, S, S. 

But by the preceding theorem and the conditions on /' we have 

Si 
[I^] =^ [/"], where S{ is a point of S^S„. Hence we have 

This theorem leads readily to the next theorem, which is the result 
toward which we have been working. We prove first the following 
lemmas :_ 

Lemma 1. Any axial perspcctivity hehveen the points of two shcio 
lines is equivalent to (and may he replaced by) two central perspectiviiies. 
(A,E) 

For let [P], [P'] be the pencils of points on the skew lines. Then 
if S and S' are any two points on the axis s of the axial perspeetivity, 
the pencils of lines >S'[P], 5"[P'] * are so related that pairs of homol- 
ogous lines intersect in points of the line common to the planes of the 
two pencils ^^[P] and S'[F'], since each pair of homologous lines lie, 
by hypothesis, in a plane of the axial pencil s[P'\k=s[P']. 

Lemma 2. Any projectivity between pencils of points may he defined 
by a sequence of central perspectivities. 

For any noncentral perspectivities occurring in the sequence defining 
a projectivity may, in consequence of Lemma l,be replaced by sequences 
of central perspectivities. 

Theorem 5, If two pencils of points [P] and [P'] on distinct lines 
are projective, there exists a pencil of points [(>] and two points 8, S' 

such that we have [P] = [Q] = [P'j. (A, E) 

Proof. By hypothesis and the two preceding lemmas we have a 
sequence of perspectivities 

S, & .% S, S„ 

* Given a class of elements [P]; the symbol S[P] is used to denote the class 
of elements SP determined by a given element S and any element of [P]. Hence, 
if [P] is-a pencil of points and 5 a point not in [P], SIP} is a pencil of lines with 
center S; if a is a line not on any P, 8 [P] ia a pencil of planes with axis s. 
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We assume the number of these perspectivities to be greater than two, 

since otherwise the theorem is proved. By applying the corollary of 

Theorem 3, when necessary, this sequence of perspectivities may be 

so modified that no three successive axes are concurrent. We may 

also assume that no two of the axes /, l^, l^, l^, ■ ■ ■, I' of the pencils 

[P],[iJ], [-^],[-^],' ■ ■ [-P'] are coincident; for Theorem 4 may evidently 

be used to replace any l^,(=l^) by a line l"{^li)- Now let l[ be the 

line joining the points 11^ and IJ,^, and let us suppose that it does not 

contain the center S^ (fig. 26). If then [^^] is the pencil of points 

on l[, we may (by Theorem 4) replace the given sequence of per- 

S[ , S^ .% S^ 
spectivities by [P] ~~ [ij'] — [^] = [i^] = ■ ■ ■ and this sequence 

may in turn be replaced by 
Si S' S, 

(Theorem 3). If iSj is on the line 
joining 11^ and IJ^, we may replace 
/j by any line /j' through the inter- 
section of IJ^ which meets I and 
Tio. 26 <lo6s not contain the point iS^ (The- 

orem 4). The line joining l^l^ to 
II" does not contain the point S'J wliich replaces S^. For, since S^ is 
on the line joining IJ^ to II,, the points IJ^ and llj^ are homologous 
points of the pencils [P^] and [P] ; and if S'^' were on the line join- 
ing ^J-2 '''^ ^^i> ^^^^ point IJ^ would also be liomologous to U['. We 
may then proceed as before. By repeated application of this process 
we can reduce the number of perspectivities one by one, until finally 
we obtain the pencil of points [Q] and the perspectivities 

As a consequence we have the important theorem : 

Theorem 6. Ani/ two projective pencils of points on shev:i lines are 
axially perspective. (A, E) 

Proof. The axis of the perspectivity is the line SS' of the last 
theorem. 

24. General theory of correspondence. Symbolic treatment. In 
preparation for a more detailed study of projective (and other) corre- 
spondences, we will now develop certain general ideas applicable to 
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all one-to-one reciprocal correspondences as defined in Chap. II, § 13, 
p. 35, and show in particular how these ideas may be conveniently 
represented in symbolic form.* As, previously indicated (p. 58), we 
will represent such correspondences in general by the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, as A, B, F, ■ ■ ■. The totality of elements affected 
by the correspondences under consideration forms a systevi which we 
may denote by S. If, as a result of replacing every element of a system 
S^ by the element homologous to it in a correspondence A, the sys- 
tem S^ is transformed into a system S^, we express this by the relation 
A{Sj)= S^. In particular, the element homologous with a given ele- 
ment P is represented by A [P). 

I. If tw-o correspondences A, B are applied successively to a sys- 
tem Sj, so that we have A(Sj) = S„ and B(S„) — S^, the single corre- 
spondence r which transforms S^ into S^ is called the resultant or 
product ol A by B; in symbols Sg=B(S,) = B(A(Sj)) = BA(Sj),or, 
more briefly, BA = V. Similarly, for a succession of mure than two 
correspondences. 

II. Two successions of correspondences A^A,„_j ■ - ■ Aj and 
B^B^„i ■ ■ ■ Bj have the same resultant, or their products are equal, 
provided they transform S into the same S'; in symbols, from the 
relation 

A™A,«-i ■ ■ ■ A.,(S) = B^B^_, ■ ■ ■ Bj(S) 

follows A„A,„_i . . . Aj = B^B^_j- ■ ■ B^. 

III. The correspondence which makes every element of the sys- 
tem correspond to itself is called the identical correspondence or simply 
the identity, and is denoted by the symbol 1. It is then readily seen 
that for any correspondence A we have the relations 

A1^1A = A. 

IV. If a correspondence A transforms a system S^ into S^, the corre- 
spondence which transforms S^ into Sj is called the inverse of A and is 
represented by A"^; i.e. if we have A{Sj) = S^, then also Ar^{Z^)= S,. 
The inverse of the inverse of A is then clearly A, and we evidently 
have also the relations 

AA-'^A-U = 1. 

* In this section we have followed to a considerable extent the treatment given 
by H. Wiener, Berichte der K. siichsiachen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Leipzig, 
Vol. XLII (ISftO), pp. 249-252. 
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Conversely, if A, A' are two correspoudences such that we Iiave 
AA' = 1, then A' is the inverse of A. Evidently the identity is its 
own inverse. 

V. The product of three correspondences A, B, V always satisfies 
the relation (rB)A=r(BA) {the associative law). For from the 
relations A(Sj)=S,, B(S„) = S„ T{S^) = S^ follows at once BA(Sj)=S3, 
whence r(BA) (S,) =S,; and also rB(S,) = S^, and hence (FB) A(S,) 
= S^, which proves the relation in question. More generally, in any 
product of correspondences any set of successive correspondences Jnay 
be inclosed in parentheses (provided their order be left unchanged), 
or any pair of parentheses may be removed ; in other words, in a 
product of correspondences any set of successive correspondences may 
be replaced by their resultant, or any correspondence may be replaced 
by a succession of which the given correspondence is the resultant. 

VI. In particular, we may conclude from the above that tlie inverse 
of the product M ■ ■ ■ BA is A~^B'^ ■ ■ ■ M"^, since we evidently have 
the relation M ■ ■ ■ BAA-^B-^ ■ ■ • M'^^l (cf. IV). 

VII. Further, it is easy to show that from two relations A = B and 
F = A follows Ar = BA and rA = AB. In particular, the relation 
A = B may also be written AB" ^ = 1, B'^A = 1, BA"* = 1, or A'^B = 1. 

VIII. Two correspondences A and B are said to be comrniUative 
if they satisfy the relation BA = A B. 

IX. If a correspondence A is repeated n times, the resultant is writ- 
ten AAA ■ ■ ■ = A". A correspondence A is said to be of period n, if n 
is the smallest positive integer for which the relatioxi A" = 1 is satisfied. 
AVhen no such integer exists, the correspondence has no period ; when 
it does exist, the correspondence is said to be periodic or cyclic. 

X. The case ti = 2 is of particular importance. A correspondence 
of period two is called involiiioric or reflexive. 

25. The notion of a group. At this point it seems desirable to 
introduce the notion of a group of correspondences, which is funda- 
mental in any S}'Stem of geometry. We will give the general abstract 
definition of a group as follows : * 

Definition. A class G of elements, which we denote by a, h, 
c, ■ ■ ■, is said to form a group with respect to an operation or law of ' 

* We have used here substantially the definition, of a group given by L. E. Dickson, 
Definitions of a Group and a Field by Independent Postulates, Transactions of the 
American Mathemalicai Society, Vol, VI (1005), p. Itl9. 
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coriihmation o, acting ou pairs of elements of G, provided the fol- 
lowing postulates are satisfied : 

G 1. For every pair of {equal or distinct) elevients a, h of G, the 
result a oh of acting with the operation o on the pair in the order 
given * is a uniquely dcterviined element of G. 

G 2. The relation (aob)oc — a o(b oc) holds for any three (equal or 
distinet) elements a, b, c of G. 

G 3. There occurs in G an element i, such that the relation aoi — a 
holds for every element a of G, 

G4. For every element a in G there exists an element a' satisfying 
the relation aoa' = i. 

From the ahove set of postulates follow, as theorems, the following : 

The relations ao a' = i and a oi = a imply respectively the relations 
a'oa = i a'lid io a = a. 

An element i of G is called an identity element, and an element a' 
satisfj'ing the relation aoa' =i\s called an inverse element of a. 

There is only one identity element in G, 

For every element a of G there is only one inverse. 

"We omit the proofs of these tlieorems. 

Definition. A group which satisfies further the following postulate 
is said to be commutative (or ahelian): 

G 5. Tlie relation aoh ^baa is satisfied for every pair of ele- 
ments a, b in G. 

36. Groups of correspondences. Invariant elements and figures. 
The developments of the last two sections lead now immediately 
to the theorem: 

A set of correspondences foi-ms a group provided the set contains 
the inverse of any correspondence in the set and provided the resultant 
of any two correspondences is in the set. 

Here the law of combination o of the preceding section is simply 
the formation of the resultant of two successive correspondences. 

Drfinition. If a correspondence A transforms every element of a 
given figure F into an element of the same figure, the figure F is said 
to be invariant imder A, or to be left invariant by A. In particular, 

* I.e. aofi and 6oa are not necessarily identical. The operatiOD o simply defines 
a correspondence, whereby to every pair of elements a, 6 in G in a given order corre- 
sponds a unique element ; this element is denoted by a o 6. 
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an element which is (transformed into itself by A is said to be an 
invariant element of A; the latter is also sometimes called a double 
element or a Jixed element (point, line, plane, etc.). 

We now call attention to the following general principle ; 

The set of all correspondences in a group G which leave a given 
figure invariant forms a group. 

This follows at once from the fact that if each of two corre- 
spondences of G leaves the figure invariant, their product and their 
inverses will likewise leave it invariant ; and these are all in G, since, 
by hypothesis, G is a group. It may happen, of course, that a group 
defined in this way consists of the identity only. 

These notions are illustrated in the following section : 

27. Group properties of projectivities. From the definition of a pro- 
jectivity between one-dimension ai forms follows at once 

Theorem 7. The inverse of any projeciivity and the resultant of 
any two projectivities arc projectivities. 

On the other hand, we notice that the resultant of two perspec- 
tivities is not, in general, a perspeetivity ; if, however, two perspec- 
tivities connect three concurrent lines, as in Theorem 3, their resultant 
is a perspeetivity. A perspeetivity is its own inverse, and is therefore 
reflexive. As an example of the general principle of § 26, we have 
the important result : 

Theorem 8. The set of all projectivities leaving a given pencil of 
points invariant form a group. 

If the number of points in such a pencU is unlimited, this group con- 
tains an unlimited number of projectivities. It is called the general 
projective group on the line. Likewise, the set of all projectivities on a 
line leaving the figure formed by three distinct points mvariant forms a 
subgroup of the general group on the Hue. If we assume that each per- 
mutation (cf. Theorem 1') of the three points gives rise to only a single 
projectivity (the proof of which requires an additional assumption), 
this subgroup consists of six projectivities (including, of course, the 
identity). Again, the set of all projectivities on a line leaving each of two 
given distinct points invariant forms a subgroup of the general group. 

We will close this section with two examples illustrative of the 
principles now under discussion, in which the projectivities in ques- 
tion are given by explicit constructions. 
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Example 1. A group of projectivities leaving each of two given 

points invariant. Let M, N be two distinct points on a line /, and 

let m, n be any two lines through M, N respectively and coplanar 

with I (fig. 27). On m let there be an arbitrary given point S. If S^ 

is any other point on m and not on I or n, the points S, S^ together 

with the line n define a projectivity tt^ on I as follows : The point 

TTj (A) = A' homologous to any point A oi I i^ obtained by the two 

S S^ 

perspectivities [A] = [A^] ^ [yl'], where [A^] is the pencil of points 

on n. Every point S^ then, if not on I or n, defines a unique pro- 
jectivity TT,.; we are to show that the set of all these projectivities tt^ 
forms a group. We show first that the product 
of any two tt^ Tr^ is a uniquely determined pro- 
jectivity TTg of the set (fig. 27). 
In the figure, --1' = tt^ (A) 
and A"= 't^{A') have been 




constructed. The point S^ giving A" directly from ^ by a similar con- 
struction is then uniquely determined as the intersection of the hues 
A"A^, m. Let B be auy other point of / distinct from J/, iV, and let 
£'= TT^iB) and B"— "ttJ^B') be constructed ; we must show that we have 
B"=Tr^{B). We recognize the quadrangular set Q{MB'A', NA"B") as 
defined by the quadrangle SS^B^A^. But of this quadrangular set all 
points except B" are also obtained from the quadrangle S^S^B^A^; 
whence the line S^B^^ determines the point B" (Theorem 3, Chap. II). 
It is necessary further to show that the inverse of auy projectivity in 
the set is in the set. For this purpose we need simply determine S^ 
as the intersection of the line AA^ with m and repeat the former argu- 
ment. This is left as an exercise. Finally, the identity is in the set, 
since it is it,, when S, = S. 
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It is to be noted that in this example the points M and iY are 
douhle points of each projectivit}- in the group ; and also tliat if F, F' 
and Q, Q' are any two pairs of homologous points of a projectivity 
we have Q{MPQ, NQ'F'). Moreover, it is clear that any projectivity 
of the gi'oup is uniquely determined by a pair of homologous elements, 
and that there exists a projectivity which 
will transform any point ^ of ^ into any 
other point B of I, provided only that 
A and B are distinct from 
M and N. By virtue of g 

the latter property the S,^ 

group 
to be transitive. 




Example 2. Commutative projectivities. Let M be a point of a 
line /, and let m, m' be any two lines through M distinct from I, but 
in the same plane with I (fig. 28.) Let 5 be a given point of m, and 
let a projectivity ir^ be defined by airotlier point S^ of m which deter- 

s' S. 
mines the perspectivities [A] = [A^] ^ [A'], where [JJ is the pencil 

of points on m'. Any two projectivities defined in this way hy points S^ 
are commutative. Let vr^ be another such projectivity, and construct 
the points A' = ir^{A), A" = 7r„{A'), and AI^tt^IA). The quadrangle 
^5.,^i^„gives Q(MAA', MA"A[); and the quadrangular set determined 
on I by the quadrangle SS^A^A'^ has the first five points of the former 
in the same positions in the symbols. Hence we have •jtJ^A'^) = A", and 
therefore w^tt^ = tt^tt^. 

EXERCISES 

1. Show that the set of all projectivities tt^ of Example 2 above forms a 
group, which is then a commutaiive group. 

2. Show that the projectivity ir, of Example 1 above is identical with the 
projectivity obtained by choosing any other two points of m as centers of 
perspectivity, provided only that the two projectivities have one homologous 
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pair (distinct from ^f or A') in common. Investigate the 
to how far the construction may be modified so as stil! to preaerx'e tlie pi-ojio- 
Bition that the projectivities are determined by tlie double points M, A" and 
one pair of liomologous elements. 

3. Discuss the same general question for the projectivities of Example 2, 

4. Apply the method of Example 2 to the projectivities of Example 1. 
Why does it fail to show that any two of the latter are commutative ? State 
the space and plane duals of the two examples. 

5. ABCD is a tetrahedron and a, j3, y, S the faces not containing A,B.C. D 
respectively, and / is any line not meeting an edge. The planes (I A, IB, tC, ID) 
are projective with the points (la, 1/3, ly, /S), 

6. On each of the ten sides of a complete o-point in a plane there are three 
diagonal points and two vertices. Write down the projectivities among these 
ten sets of five points each. 

28. Projective transformations of two-dimensional forms. 

Defikition. a projective transformation between the elements of 
two two-dimensional or two tliree-diraensional forms is any one-to- 
one reciprocal correspondence between the elements of the two forms, 
such that to every one-diraensional form of oue tliere corresponds 
a projective one-dimensional form of the other. 

Definition. A collineaiion is any (1, 1) correspondence between 
two two-dimensional or two three-dimensional forms in which to every 
element of one of the forms corresponds an element of the same kind 
in the other form, and in which to every one-dimensional form of one 
corresponds a one-dimensional form of the other. A projective colline- 
ation is one in which this correspondence is projecti\'e. Unless other- 
wise specified, the term collineaiion will, in the future, always denote 
a projective collineation.* 

In the present chapter we shall confine ourselves to the discus- 
sion of some of the fundamental properties of collineations. In this 
section we discuss the collineations between two-dimensional forms, 
and shall take the plane (planar field) as typical ; the corresponding 
theorems for the other two-dimensional forms will then follow from 
duality. 

The simplest correspondence between the elements of two distinct 
planes tt, it' is a perspective correspondence, whereby any two homol- 
ogous elements are on the same element of a bundle whose center 
ia on neither of the planes tt, tt'. The simplest collineation in a plane, 

* In how far a collineation must be projective will appear later. 
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i.e. which transforms every element of a plane into ait element of the 
same plane, is the following : 

Definitiox. a perspective collineation in « plane is a projective 
eollineation leaving invariant every point ou a given line o and every 
line ou a given point 0. The line o and the point O are called the 
axis and center respectively of the. perspective eollineation. If the 
center and axis are not united, the colHneation is called a planar 
homology; if they are united, a planar elation. 

A perspective collineation in a plane tt may be constructed as 
follows : Let any line o and any point (9 of tt be chosen as axis and 
center respectively, and let tt^ be any plane through o distinct from tt. 
I,et Oj, Oj be any two points collinear with and in neither of the 
planes tt, ttj. The perspective collineation is then obtained by the 

O. O, 

two perspectivities [P] = [P^] = [P'], where P is any point of tt and 

^, P' are points of tt^ and ir respectively. Every point of the line-o 
and every line through the point O clearly remain fixed by the trans- 
formation, so that the conditions of the definition are satisfied, if 
only the transformation is projective. But it is readily seen that 
every pencil of points is transformed by this process into a perspec- 
tive pencil of points,^ the center of perspectivity being the point 0; 
and every pencil of lines is transformed into a perspective pencil, the 
axis of perspectivity being o. The above discussion applies whether 
or not the point is on the line o. 

Theorem 9. A perspective col- 
lineation in a plane is uniquely 
defined if the center, axis, and any 
two hovioloijous points {not on the 
axis or center) are given, with the 
single restriction that the homol- 
ogous points must he collinear 
^■'"- '^'-■> with 0. (A, E) 

Proof. Let 0, o be the center and axis respectively (fig. 29). It is 
clear from the definition that any two homologous points must be 
collinear with 0, since every line through is invariant ; similarly 
(dually) any two homologous lines must be concurrent with o. Let 
A, A' be the given pair of homologous points collinear with 0. The 
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point B' houiulogous to any point B of the plane is then determined. 
We may assume B to be distinct from 0, A and not to be on o. 
B' is on the line OB, and if the line AB meets o in C, then, since C 
is iuvaiiant by definition, the line AB = AC is transformed into A' C. 
B' is then determined as the intersection of the lines OB and A'C. 
This applies unless B is on the line AA'; in this case we determine 
as above a pair of homologous points not on AA', and then use the 
two. points thus determined to construct B'. This shows that there 
can be no more than one perspective collineation in the plane with 
the given elements. 

To show that there is one we may proceed as follows: Let tt^ be 
any plane through o distinct from tt, the plane of the perspeetivit}', 
and let 0^ be any point on neither of the planes tt, tTj. If the line AO^ 
meets tt^ in A^, the line A'A^ meets 00^ in a point 0^. The perspec- 
tive collineation determined by the two centers of perspectivity Op 0^ 
and the plane tTj then has 0, o as center and axis respectively and ^, A' 
as a pair of homologous points. 

Corollary 1, A perspective collineation in a plane transforms every 
one-dimensional form into a perspective one-ditnensional form. (A, E) 

Corollary 2. A perspective collineation with center and axis o 
transforms any triangle none of whose vertices or sides are on o or 
into a perspective triangle, the center of perspectivity of the triangles 
being the center of the collineation and the axis of perspectivity being 
the axis of the collineation. (A, E) 

Corollary 3. The only planar collineations (whether reqtiired to 
he projective or not) which leave invariant the points of a line o and 
the lines through a point are homologies if is not on o, and 
elations if is on o. (A, E) 

Proof. This will be evident on observing that in the first paragraph 
of the proof of the theorem no use is made of the hypothesis that the 
collineation is projective. 

Corollary 4. If Vi isa perspective collituation stich that H (O) = 0, 
H{o) = 0, }\{A)=A', 11(B) = B' where A, A', B, B' are collinear with 
a point K of 0, then we have Q(0AB, KB' A'). (A, E) 

Proof. If C is any point not on AA' and H(C) = C', the lines AC 
and A'C' meet in a point L of o, and BC and B'C meet in a point M 
of o; and the required quadrangle is CC'LM (cf. fig. 32, p. 77). 
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Theorem 10. Any complete quadrangle of a plane can he trans- 
formed into any complete qrcadrangle of the same or a different plane 
hu a projective collineation which, if the quadrangles are in the same 
plane, is the resultant of a Jlniie number of perspective collineations. 
(A,E) 

Proof. Let tlie quadrangles be in the same plane and let their ver- 
tices be A,B, C,D and A',B', C',I>' respectively. We show first that 
there exists a collineation leaving any three vertices, say A', B', C, of 




the quadrangle A'B'C'D' invariant and transforming into the fourth, 
D', any other point D^ not on a side of the triangle ^'i?'C" (fig. 30). Let 
I> be the intersection of A'D^, B'D' and consider the homology with 
(Winter A' and axis B'C transforming I>g into D. Next consider the 
homology with center B' and axis C'A' transforming D into D'. Both 
i.hese homologies exist by Theorem 9. The resultant of these two 
"lomologies is a collineation leaving fixed A', B', C and transiormirig 
, Pg into D'. (It should be noticed that one or both of the homologies 
nay be the identity.) 

Let Oj be any point on the line containing A and A' and let o^ be 
my line not passing through A or A'. By Theorem 9 there exists a 
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perspective coILineation tt, trausforming A to A' and having 0^ and O; 
as center and axis. Let B^, C\, D^ be points such that 
7r^{ABCI>) = A'B^C^D^. 

In like manner, let o^ be any line through A' not containing B-^ or 
B' and let O^ be any point on the line B^B'. Let tt^ be the perspec- 
tive collineation with axis o^, center 0„, and transforming B^ to B'. 
LetC,= 7r,(Ci) and Z>,= 7rj(Dj). Here 

TT^iA'B^C^D^) = A'B'C^D^. 

Now let Og be any point on the line C^C and let tt^ be the per- 
spective collineation wliich has A'B'=o^ for axis, 0^ for center, and 
transforms C^ to C". The existence of tt^ follows from Theorem 9 as 
soon as we observe that C is not on the line A'B', by hypothesis, 
and C\ is not on A'B'; because if so, C^ would be on A'B^ and there- 
fore C would be on ^_S. Let TTg (7)^ = 1)3. It follows that 
7r^{A'B'C^D^) = A'B'C'D^. 

The point J)^ cannot be on a side of the triangle A'B'C because 
then J)^ would be on a side of A'B'C^, and hence D^ on a side of 
A'Bj^C^, and, finally, D on a side of ABC. Hence, by the first para- 
graph of this proof, there exists a projectivity tt^ such that 
7r^(A'B'C'l>,) = A'B'C'J)'. 

The resultant Tr^Tr^Tr^Tr^ of these four collineations clearly transforms 
A, B, C, D into A', B', C', D' respectively. If the quadrangles are in 
different planes, we need only add a perspective transformation between 
the two planes. 

Corollary. There exist projective collineations in a plane which 
will effect any one of the possible Z^ permutations of the vertices of 
a complete quadrangle in the plane. (A, E) 

29. Projective collineations of three-dimensional forms. Projective 
collineations in a three-dimensional form have been defined at the 
beginning of § 28. 

Definition. A projective collineation in space which leaves inva- 
riant ever}' point of a plane to and every plane on a point is called a 
perspective collineation. Tlie plane (d is called the plane of perspectivity ; 
the point is called the center. If is on o), the colhneation is said 
to be an elation in space ; otherwise, a homology in space. 
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Theorem 11. If is any ■point and to any plane, there exists one 
and only one perspective coUineation in space having O, w for center 
and plane of perspeetivity respectively, which transforms any point A 
{distinct from and not on oo) into any other point A' {distinct from 
and not on co) collinear with AO. (A, E) 

Proof. We show first that there cannot be more than one per- 
spective coUineation satisfying the conditions o£ the theorem, by 
showing that the point B' homologous to any point B is uniquely 




determined by the given conditions. We may assume B not on o) 
and distinct from and A, Suppose first that B is not on the line 
AO (fig. 31): Since BO is an invariant line, B' is on BO; and if 
the line AB meets (o in L, the line AB = AL is transformed into 
the line A'L. Hence B' is determined as the intersection of BO 
and A'L. There remains the case where -B is on ^O and distinct 
from A and O (fig. 32). Let C, C be any pair of homologous points 
not on AO, and let AC and BC meet co in L and M respectively. 
The line MB = MC is transformed into MC', and the point B' is then 
determined as the intersection of the lines BO and J/C", That this 
point is independent of the choice of the pair C, C now follows 
from the fact that the quadrangle MLCC gives the quadrangular 
set Q,{KAA', OB'B), where K is the point in which AO meets m 
{K may coincide with O without affecting the argument). The point 
B' is then uniquely determined by the five points O, K, A, A', B. 
The correspondence defined by the construction in the paragraph 
above has been proved to be one-to-one throughout. On the line AO 
it is projective because of the perapectivities (fig. 32) 
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On OB, any other line through 0, it is projective because of the per- 
spectivities (fig. 31) , ,, 

That any pencil of points not through is transformed into a 
perspective pencil, the center of perspectivity being 0, is now easily 
seen and is left as an exercise for the reader. From this it follows 




that any one-dimensional form is transformed into a projective form, 
so that the correspondence which has been constructed satisiies the 
definition of a projective collineation. 

Theorem 12. Any complete _^ve-point in space can be transformed 
into any other complete Jive-point in space by a projective collineation 
which is the resultant of a finite number of perspective collineations. (A,E) 

Proof. Let the five-points be ABCDE and A'B'C'B'E' respectively. 
We will show first that there exists a collineation leaving A'B'C'D' 
invariant and transforming into E' any point E^ not coplanar with 
three of the points A'B'C'J)'. Consider a homology having A'B'C as 
plane of perspectivity and I>' as center. Any such homology trans- 
forms E^ into a point on the line E^B'. Similarly, a homology with 
plane A'B'D' and center C" transforms E' into a point on the line E'C", 
If E^D' and E'C' intersect in a point E^, the resultant of two homol- 
ogies of the kind described, of which the first transforms E^ into E^ 
and the second transforms E^ into E', leaves A'B'C' D' invariant and 
transforms E^ into E'. If the lines E^^D' and E'C are skew, there 
is a line through B' meeting the lines E^D' and E'C respectively 
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in two points ii\ and E^. Tlie resultant of the three homologies, of 
which tiie first has the plane A'B'C and center D' and transforms 
i^g to E^, of wliieh the second has the plane A'C'D' and center B' 
and transforms E^ to E^, and of which the third has the plane A'B'D' 
and center C and transforms E^ to E', is a collineation leaving A'B'C'D' 
invariant and transforming E^ to E'. The remainder of the proof is 
now entirely analogous to the proof of Theorem 10. The details are 
left as an exercise. 

Corollary. There exist projective eollineaiions whieh will effect 
any one of the possible ISO permutations of the vertices of a complete 
five-point in space. (A, E) 

EXERCISES 

1. Prove the existence of perspective collineations in a plane without 
making use of any points outside the plane. 

2. Di.scuss the figure formed by two triangles which are hontologous 
under an elation. How is thia special form of the Desargues configuration 
obtained as a section of a complete five-point in space? 

3. Given an elation in a plane with center and axis o and two homol- 
ogous pairs A, A' and B, B' on any line through 0, show that we always 
have QiOAA', OB'B). 

4. What permutations of the vertices of a complete quadrangle leave a 
given diagonal point invariant? every diagonal point? 

5. Write down the permutations of the six sides of a complete quadrangle 
brought about by all possible permutations of the vertices. 

6. The set of all homologies (e)ations) in a plane with the same center 
and axis form a group, 

7. Prove that two elations in a plane having a common axis and center 
are commutative. Will this method apply to prove that two homologies with 
common axis and center are commutative? 

8. Prove that two elations in a plane having a common axis are commu- 
tative. Dualize, Prove the corresponding theorem in space. 

9. Prove that the resultant of two elations having a common axis is an 
elation. Dualize. Prove the corresponding theorem in space. ^Vhat groups 
of elations are defined by these theorems? 

10. Discuss the eftect of a perspective collineation of space on : (1) a pencil 
of lines; (2) any plane; (3) any bundle of lines; (4) a tetrahedron; (5) a 
complete five-point in space, 

11. The set of all collineations in space (in a plane) form a group. 

12. The set of all projective collineations in spa<;e (iu a plane) form a group. 
13- Show that under certain conditions the configuration of two perspective 

tetrahedra is left invariant by 120 collineations (cf. Ex. 3, p. 47). 
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CHAPTEH IV 

HARMONIC CONSTRUCTIONS AND THE FUNDAMENTAL THEOREM 
OF PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY 

30. The projectivity of quadrangular sets. We return now to a 
more detailed discussion of the notion of quadrangular sets introduced 
at the end of Chap. II. We there defined a quadrangular set of points 
as the section by a transversal of the sides of a complete quadrangle ; 
the plane dual of this figure we call a quadrangular set of lines;* 
it consists of the projection of the vertices of a complete quadrilateral 
from a point which is in the plane of the quadrilateral, but not on 
any of its sides ; the space dual of a quadrangular set of points we 
call a quadrangular set of planes ; it is the figure formed by the 
projection from a point of the 
figure of a quadrangular set 
of lines. We may now prove 
the following im- 
portant theorem : 

Theorem 1. 
The section hy a 
transversal of a 
quadrangular 
set of lines is a 
quadrangular 
set of points. 
(A,E) ""■■■"' 

Proof By Theorem 3', Chap. II, p. 49, and the dual of Note 2, on 
p. 48, we may take the transversal I to be one of the sides of a com- 
plete quadrilateral the projection of whose vertices from a point F 
forma the set of lines in question (fig. 33). Let the remaining three 
sides of such a quadrilateral be a, h, c. Let the points Ic, ca, and ah 

* It would be more natural at this stage to call such a set a quadrilateral set of 
lines ; tlie next theorem, however, justifies the term we have chosen, which has the 
advantage o£ uniformity. 
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be denoted by A, B, and C respectively. The sides of the quadrangle 
FABCmeet I in the same points as the lines of the quadrangular set 
of lines. 

Corollary. A set of coUincar joints which is projective with a 
quadrangular set is a quadrangular set. (A, E) 

Theorem 1'. The projection from a point of a quadrangular set of 
points is a quadrangular set of lines. (A, E) 

This is the plane dual of the preceding ; the space dual is : 

Theorem 1". The section by a plane of a quadrangular set of planes 
is a quadrangular set of lines. (A, E) 

Corollary. If a set of elements of a primitive one-dimensional form 
is projective with a quadrangular set, it is itself a quadrangular set. 
(A,E) 

31. Harmonic sets. Definition. A quadrangular set Q(123, 124) 
is called a harmonic set and is denoted by H(12, 34). The elements 
3, 4 are called harmonic conjugates with respect to the elements 1, 2 ; 
and 3 (or 4) is called the hannonic conjugate of 4 (or 3) adth respect 
to 1 aiid 2. 

From this definition we see that in a harmonic set of points 
H(AC, BD), the points A and C are diagonal points of a complete 




quadrangle, wliile the points B and D are the intersections of the 
remaining two opposite sides of the quadrangle with the line AC 
{fig. 34). Likewise, in a harmonic set of lines H(ac, hd), the lines a 
and c are two diagonal lines of a complete quadrilateral, wliile the 
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lines h and d are the lines joining tlie remaining pair of opposito 
^-erUces of the quadrilateral to the point of intersection ac of the 
lines a and c (fig. 35). A harmonic set of planes is the space dual 
of a harmonic set of points, and is therefore the projection from a 
point of a harmonic set of lines. 

Ill case the diagonal points of a complete quadrangle are coUinear, any 
three i>oiuts of a line form a harmonic set and any point is its own harmonic 
conjugate with regard to any two points eollinear with it. Theorems on har- 
monic sets are therefore trivial in those spaces for which Assumption //(, is 
not true. We shall therefore base our reasoning, in this and the following 
two sections, on Assumption Hg-, though most of the theorems are obviously 
true also iu case lit, is false. This is why some of the theorems are labeled as 
dependent on Aasumptions A and E, whereas the proofs given involve n„ also. 

The corollary of Theorem 3, Chap. II, when applied to liarmonic 
sets yields the following: 

Theohem 2. The harmonic conjugate of an element with respect to 
two other elements of a one-dimensional primitive form is a unique 
element of the form. (A, E) 

Theorem 1 applied to the special case of harmonic sets gives 

Theorem 3. Any section or projection of a harmonic set is a 
harm-onic set. (A, E) 

Corollary. If a set of four elements of any one-dimensional pritri' 
iiive form is projective with a harmonic set, it is itself a harmonic set. 
(A, E) 

Theorem 4. 7/ 1 and 2 are harmonic conjugates with respect to 
3 and 4, 3 and 4 are harmonic conjugates with respect to 1 and 2. 
(A, E, H„) 

Proof. By Theorem 2, Chap. Ill, there exists a projectivity 

12347^3412. 

But by hypothesis we have H{34, 12). Hence by the corollary of 
Theorem 3 we have H(12, 34). 

By virtue of this theorem the pairs 1, 2 and 3, 4 in the expression 
H(12, 34) play the same r8Ie and may be interchanged.* 

* The corresponding theorem for the more general expression Q(123, 450) 
cannot he derived without the use of an additional assumption (cf. Theorem 24, 
Chap. IV). 
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Theorem o. Given two harmonic sets H{12, 34) and H(1'2', 3'4'), 
there exists a projectivity such that 1234 -r 1'2'3^4'. (A, E) 

Proof. Auy projectivity 123-^ 1'2'3' (Theorem. 1, Chap. Ill) must 
transform 4 into 4' by virtue of Theorem 3, Cor., and the fact that 
the harmonic conjugate of 3 with respect to 1 and 2 is unique {Theo- 
rem 2). This is tlie converse of Theorem 3, Cor. 

Corollary 1. If H(12, 34) and H(12', 3'4') are two harmonic sets 
of different one-dimensional forms having the elevunt 1 in common, 
we have 1234= 12'3'4'. (A, E) 

For under the hypotheses of the corollary the projectivity 123 ;;;;;■ 1'2'3' 
of the preceding proof may be replaced by the perspectivity 123 = 12'3'. 

Corollary 2. 7/ H (12, 34) is a harmonic set, there exists a projec- 
tivity 1234^1243. (A,E) 

This follows directly from the last theorem and the evident fact 
that if H(12, 34) we have also H{12, 43). The converse of this 
corollary is likewise valid ; the proof, however, is given later in this 
chapter (cf. Theorem 27, Cor. 5). 

We see as a result of the last corollary and Theorem 2, Chap. Ill, 
that if we have H(12, 34), there exist projectivities which will trans- 
form 1234 into any one of the eight permutations 

1234, 1243, 2134, 2143, 3412, 3421. 4312, 4321.* 

In other words, if we have H(12, 34), we have likewise H(12, 43), 
H(21, 34), H(21, 43), H(34, 12), H (34, 21), H(43, 12), H(43, 21). 

Theorem 6. The two sides of a complete quadrangle which meet in 
a diagonal point are harmonic conjugates with respect to the two sides 
of the diagonal triangle which meet in this point. (A, E) 

Proof. The four sides of the complete quadrangle which do not 
pass through the diagonal point in question form a quadrilateral 
which defines the set of four lines mentioned as harmonic in the 
way indicated (hg. 36). 

It is sometimes convenient to speak of a pair of elements of a 
form as harmonic with a pair of elements of a form of different 
kind. For example, we may say that two points are harmonic with 
two lines in a plane with the points, if the points determine two 

* These transformations form the so-called eight-group. 
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lines through the intersection of the given lines which are harmonic 
with the latter ; or, what is the same thing, if the line joining the 
points meets the lines in two points 
harmonic with the given points. 
With this understanding we may 
restate the last tlieorem as follows: 
Tlie sides of a complete quadrangle 
which vied in a diagonal point are 
harmonic with the other two diago- 
nal points. In like manner, we may 
say that two points are harmonic 
with two planes, if the line joining 
the points meets the planes in a 
pair of points harmonic with the 
given points ; and a pair of lines is 
harmonic with a pair of planes, if 
they intersect on the intersection 

of the two planes, and if they determine with this intersection two 
planes harmonic with the given planes. 




EXERCISES 

1. Prove Theorem 4 directly from a figure without using Theorem 2, 
Chap. in. 

2. Prove Theorem 5, Cor. 2, directly from a figure. 

3. Through a given jwint in a plaoe couetruct a line which passes through 
the i»oint of intersection of two given lines in the plane, without making use 
of the latter jx>int. 

4. A line meets the sides of a triangle ABC in the points A^, B^, Cj, and 
the hannonic conjugates A^, B^, C^ of these points with respect to the two 
vertices on the same side are determined, so that we have H(^J3, ^i^a)' 
H(fiC,^i^„),andH(C^,B(£j). Show that 4^, £3, C^; B^,C^,A^;C^,A^,B^ 
are coUJnear; that AA^, BB^, CC^ are concurrent; and that AA^, BBj, CC^; 
AAj, BB„, CCj-, AA^, BB^, CC^ are also concurrent. 

5. If each of two sides AB, BC oi a triangle ^BC meets a pair of opposite 
edges of a tetrahedron in two points which are harmonic conjugate.^ with 
respect to ^, B and B, C resi^ectively, the third side CA will meet the third 
pair of opposite edges in two points which are hannonic conjugates with 
respect to C, A. 

6. A, B, C, D are the vertices of a quadrangle the sides of which meet a 
given transversal Hnthe six points P^,P^,Pg,P^,P^, Pg-, the harmonic conju- 
gate of each of these points with lespect to the two corresponding vertices of the 
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(jiiadrangle is constructed and these six points are denoted l>y /'J, P^. Pg, f^, 
7*5, P^ respectively. The three lines joining the pairs of the latter points 
which lie on oji^msite sides of the quadrangle meet in a point P, which is the 
harmonic conjugate of each of the points in which these three lines meet I 
with respect to the pairs of points P' defining the lines. 

7. Defining the polar line of a ix>int with respect to a pair of lines as the 
harmonic conjugate line of the point with regard to the pair of lines, prove 
that the three jwlar lines of a point as to the pairs of lines of a triangle form 
a triangle (called the cogredient triangle) perspective to the given triangle. 

8. Show that the polar line defined in Ex. 7 is the same as the polar line 
defined in Ex, 3, p, 52. 

9- Show that any line through a point and meeting two intersecting 
lines /, I' meets the polar of with respect to I, I' in a point which is the 
harmonic conjugate of with respect to the points in which the line through 
meets /, /'. 

10. The axis of perspectivity of a triangle and its cogredient triangle is the 
polar line (cf. p. 46) of the triangle as to the given point. 

11. If two triangles are perspective, the two polar lines of a point on their 
axis of perspectivjty meet on the axis of perspectivity. 

12. If the lines joining corresponding vertices of two n-lines laeet in a point, 
the points of intersection of corresponding sides meet on a line. 

13. (Generalization of Exs. 7, 10.) Then polar lines of a point Pas to then 
(n — i)-lines of an n-line in a plane form an n-line (the cogredient n-line) 
whose sides meet the corresponding sides of the given n-line in the points of 
a line /;. The line p is called the polar of P as to the n-line.* 

14. (Generalization of Ex. 11.) If two n-lines are perspective, the two 
polar lines of a point on their axis of perspectivity meet on this axis. 

15. Obtain the plane duals of the last two problems. Generalize them to 
three- and n-dimenaional space. These theorems are fundamental for the con- 
struction of polars of algebraic curves and surfaces of the n-th degree, 

32. Nets of rationality on a line. Definition. A point P of a line 
is said to be harmonicalbj related to three given distinct ^points A, B, C 
of the line, provided P is one of a sequence of points A, B, C, H^, H^, H^, 
■ ■ ■ of the line, finite in number, such that H^ is the harmonic conju- 
gate of one of the points A, B, C with respect to the other two, and 
such that every other point //,. is harmonic with three of the set A, B, C, 
H^, //„, ■ ■ ■, H^_^. The class of all points harmonically related to three 
distinct points A, B, C on a, line is called the one-dimensional net of 
rationality defined by A, B, C; it is denoted by R{ABC). A net of 
rationality on a line is also called a linear net. 

* This is a definition by induction of the polar line of a point with respect to an 
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Theorem 7, If A, B, C, D and A', Jl', C' , D' are respectively points 
of tivo lines such that ABCD-j^A'B'C'I>', and if I) is hannonicuHy 
rdaMd to A, B, C, then D' is ha'n}ionically related to A', B', C', (A, E) 

Tliis follows directly from the fact that the projectivity of the theo- 
rem makes the set of points Hj which defines D as harmonically related 
to A,B, C projective with a set of points -H}' such that every harmonic seb 
of points of the sequence A, B, C, H^, H„, ■ ■ ■ , i? is homologous vith a 
harmonicsetof the sequence^', 5', C',H[,H'^,- ■ ■, 2>' (TheoremS,Cor.). 

Corollary. If a class of points on a line is projective with a net 
of rationality on a line, it is itself a net of rationality. 

Theorem 8. If-K, L, Mare three distinct points of R (ABC), A, B, C 
are joints of R [KLM). (A, E) 

Proof. From the projectivity j4^C7lt- /f^A'C follows, hy Theorem?, 
that C is a point of R{ABK). Hence all points harmonically related 
to A, B, C are, by definition, harmonically related to A, B, K. Since K 
is, hy hypothesis, in the net R {ABC), the definition also requires that 
all points of R{ABK) shall be points of H{ABC). Hence the nets 
R{ABC) and HiABK) are identical; and so R{ABC)=n{ABK) 
= R {A2IK) = R {KL3I). 

Corollary. A net of rationality on a line is determined hy any 
distinct three of its points. 

Theorem 9. If'all hut one of the six {or five, or four) points of a 
quadrangular set are points of the same net of rationality R, this 
one point is also a point of R. (A, E) 

Proof. Let the sides of the quadrangle PQRS (fig. 37) meet the 
line I as indicated in the points A, A^; B,B^; C, C^ so that B ^ B^; 
and suppose that tlie first five of these are points of a net of rationality 

R = R {AA^B^) = R {BCB^) =■■■. 

We must prove that C\ is a point of R. Let the pair of lines BS and 
PQ meet in B'. We then have 

S Ji 

BCB^A = BQB'P=BA^B^C,. 

Since A is in R(BCB^), it follows from this projectivity, in view of 
Theorem 7, that C^ is in R{BA^B^)=R. 

Definition. A point P of a line is said to be quadrangular ly 
related to three given distinct points A, B, C of the line, provided 
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P is one of a sequence of points A, B, C, H^, H^, H^, ■■ ■ of the line, 
finite iu number, such that if, is the harmonic conjugate of one of 
the points A, B, C with respect to the other two, and such that every 
other point H^ is one of a quadrangular set of which the other five 
belong to the set A, B, C, H^, H^,---> H,_y 




Fig, 37 

Corollary. The class of all points quadrangidarly related to three 
distinct collinear points A, B, C is R(ABC). (A, E) 

From the last corollary it is plain that R (ABC) consists of aJl points that 
can be constructed from A, B, Chy means of points and lines alone; that is 
to say, all points whose existence can be inferred from Assumptions A, E, H^. 
The existence or nonexistence of further points on the line ABC is unde- 
termined as yet. The analogous class of points in a plane is the system of all 
points constructible, by means of points and lines, out of four points .1 , B, C, D, 
no three of which are collinear. This class of points is studied by an indirect 
method in the next section. 

33. Nets of rationality in the plane. Definition. A point is said 
to be rationally related to two noncollinear nets of rationality Rj, R^ 
having a point in common, provided it is the intersection of two lines 
each of which joins a point of R^ to a distinct point of R^. A line is 
said to be rationally related to R, and R^, provided it joins two points 
that are rationally related to them. The set of all points and lines 
rationally related to Rj, R^ is called the net of rationality in a plane 
{or of two dimensions) determined by Rj, R^; it is also called the 
planar net defined by Rj, R^. 

From this definition it follows directly that all the points of R^ 
and Rj are points of the planar net defined by R^, R^. 
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Theorem 10. Ani/ line of the planar net R^ defined by R^, R^ meets 
R^andR^. {A, E) 

Proof. We prove first that if a line of the planar net R^ meets R„ 
it meets R... Suppose a line I meets Rj in A^ ; it then contains a second 
point F of R^. By definition, through P pass two Ihies, each of which 
joins a point of Rj to a distinct point of R^. If I is one of tliese lines, 
the proposition is proved ; if these lines are distinct from I, let them 
meet Rj and R,j respectively in the points B^, B^ and ^, -^ (fig. 38). 
If is the common point of R^, R^, we then have 

P 

OA,B,B = OJ.,B^P,, 

where A^ is the point in which / meets the line of R„. Hence A„ is a 
point of R^ (Theorem 7). 

Now let / be any line of the net R^ and let P, Q be two points 
of the net and on I (def.). If one of these points is a' point of Rj or 
Rg, the theorem is proved by the case just considered. If not, two 
lines, each joining a point of R^ to a distinct point of R^, pass through 
P; let them meet R, in A^^, B^, and R^ in A^, B^ respectively (fig. 38). 
Let the lines QA^ and QB^ meet Rj in A^ and B'^ respectively (first case). 




Then if I meets the lines of R^ and R^ in ^ and P^ respectively, the 
c^uadrangle PQA^B^ gives rise to the quadrangular set Cl{P^A„B„_, 
OB[A'^ of which five points are points of R^; hence ij is a ]X)int of R^, 
(Theorem 9). J^ is then a point of R^ by the first ease of this proof. 
Theoeem 11. The intersection of any two lines of a planar net is 
a 'point of the planar net. (A, E) 
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Proof. This follows directly from the definition and the last theo- 
rem, except when one of the lines passes through O, the point common 
to the two Kuear nets R^, R^ defining the planar net. In the latter 
case let the two lines of the planar net be l^, l^ and suppose l^ passes 
through 0, while l^ meets Rj, R^ in A.^, A^ respectively (hg. 39). If the 
point of intersection P of l^^ were not a point of the planar net, l^ 

would, by definition, 
contain a point Q of 
the planar net, dis- 
tinct from and P. 
Tlie lines QA^ and 
QA^ would meet R^ 
and R^ in two points 
B^ and -Bj respec- 
tively. The point C^ 
in which the line 
PB^ met the line of 
R^ would then be the 
harmonic conjugate 
of -Bj with respect to and A^ (through the quadrangle PQA^B^\ 
Cj would therefore be a point of R^, and hence P would be a 
point of the planar net, being the intersection of the lines A^A^ 
and B^C^. 

Theorem 12. The points of a planar net R^ on a line of the planar 
net form a linear net. (A, E) 

Proof. Let the planar net be defined by the linear nets R^, R^ and 
let I be any line of the planar net. Let P be any point of the planar 
net not on I or R^ or R^. The lines joining P to the points of R^ on I 
meet R^ and R^ by Theorems 10 and 11. Hence P is the center of 
a perspectivity which makes the points of R'' on I perspective with 
points of Rj or R^. Hence the points of I belonging to the planar net 
form a linear net. (Theorem 7, Cor.) 

Corollary. The planar net R^ defined hy two linear nets Rj, R^ is 
identical with the planar net R^ defined hy two linear nets Rg, R^, pro- 
vided Rg, R^ are linear nets in R^*. (A, E) 

For every point of R,^ is a point of R^ by the above theorem, and 
every point of R^^ is a point of Rf by Theorem 10. 
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EXERCISE 

11 A, B, C, D are the vertices of a complete quadrangle, there is one and 
only one planar net of rationality containing them ; and a point P belongs to 
this net if and only if P is one of a sequence of points A BCDD^D^ ■ ■ ■ , finite 
in number, such that D^ is the intersection of two sides of the original quad- 
rangle and such that every other point Dj is the intersection of two lines join- 
ing pairs of points of the set ABCDD-^ • • ■ JJi^i- 

34. Nets of rationality in space. Defixitiox. A point is said to 
be rationally related to two planar nets Rf, R^* in different planes but 
having a linear net in common, provided it is the intersection of two 
lines each of which joins a point of Rf to a distinct point of R^. 
A line is said to be rationally related to R^, R^ , if it joins two, a piano 
if it joins three, points which ai'e rationally related to them. The set 
of all points, lines, and planes rationally related to Rj^, R^ is called the 
net of rationality in space {or of three dimensions) determined by 
Rj", R^; it is also called the spatial net defined by R^, R|. 

Tbeoreiijs analogous to those derived for planar nets may now be 
derived for nets of rationality in space. We note first that everj' point 
of R^^ and of Rj is a point of the spatial net R^ defined by R^^, R^ (the 
definition applies equally well to the points of the linear net common 
to Rj^ R^) ; and that no other points of the planes of these planar nets 
are points of Rl The proofs of the fundamental theorems of align- 
ment, etc., for spatial nets can, for the most part, be readily reduced 
to theorems concerning planar nets. We note first : 

Lemma. Any line joining a point A^ of R^ to a distinct point F of 
R' meets R^. (A, E) 

Proof. By hypothesis, through P pass two lines, each of which 
joins a point of Rj^ to a distinct point of R|. AVe may assume these 
lines distinct from the line PA^, since otherwise the lemma is proved. 
Let the two lines through P meet R^, R| in B^, B^ and C^, C^ respec- 
tively (fig. 40). If A^, B^, C, are not coUinear, the planes PA^B^ and 
P^iC'j meet R^ in the lines A^B^ and A^C\ respectively, which meet 
the linear net common to Rf, R^^ in two points S, T respectively 
(Tlieorems 11, 12). The same planes meet the plane of R^* in the lines 
SB^ and TC^ respective!;-, which are lines of R^*, since S, T are points 
of R^. These lines meet in a point A^ of R^ (Theorem 11), which 
is evidently the point in which the line PA^ meets the plane of R^^ 
If -■](, 7?j, Cj are collinear, let A^ be the intersection of PA^ with the 
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plane of Rj, and S the iiitersectiou of A^B,^ with the linear net 
common to R' and R^. Since A^ is in R(SB^C^), the perspectivity 

P 

SC^B^A^ = Sa.B^A^ implies that ^, is in R{SB.C^) and hence in R^ 




Theorem 13. Ani/ line of the spatial net R^ defined hy R^, R^ meets 
R^ and R*. (A, E) 




Proof. By definition the given line I contains two points A and B 
of the net R* (fig. 41). It A or B is on R^ or R^, the theorem reduces 
to the lemma. If not, let -^ be a point of R^^, and A^ and B^ the points 
in which, by the lemma, I^A and I^B meet R^; also let -^' be any 
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point of R^^ not in the plane J^AB, and let P^'A and J^'Ii meet R^^ in A'^ 
and B!^. The lines A.^ Tt^ and A!^B^ meet in a point of R^^ (Theorem 1 1), 
and this point is the point of intersection of I with the plane of R^^. 
The argument is now reduced to the case considered in the lemma. 

Theokem 14. The points of a spatial net lying on a line of the 
spatial net fomi a linear net. (A, E) 

Proof. Let I he the given line, R^^ and R^ the planar nets defining 
the spatial net R^ and L^ and L^ the points in wluch (Theorem 13) 
I meets ^l and R^ (L^ and L^ may coincide). Let A-^ be any point of 
R^* not on I or on R^, and S the point in which A^L^ meets the linear 
net common to R* and R^^ (fig. 42). If L^ and L^ are distinct, the lines 





SL^ and SL^ meet R^^ and R.^^ in linear nets (Theorem 12); and, by 
Theorem 13, a line joining any point P of R^ on / to A^ meets each 
of these linear nets. Hence all points of R' on I are in the planar 
net determined by these two linear nets. Moreover, by the definitioti 
of R^, all the points of the projection fro:u A^ of tlie linear net on 81^^ 
upon I are points of R^. Hence the points of R^ on I are a linear net. 
If L^ = L^= S, then, by definition, there is on ^ a points of R'', and 
the line AA^ meets R^^ in a pomt A^ (fig. 43). The lines SA^ and SA^ 
meet R^^ and R^ in linear nets R^ and R^ by Theorem 12. If B^ is 
any point of R^ other than A^, the line AB^ meets R^ in a point B„ by 
Theorem 13. By Theorem 12 all points of I in tlie planar net deter- 
mined by Rj and R„ form a linear net, and they obviously belong to R'. 
Moreover, any point of R^ on I, when joined to A^, meets R^^ by Theo- 
rem 13, and hence belongs to the planar net determined by R^ and R^. 
Hence, in this case also, the points of R^ on I constitute a linear net. 
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Theorem 15. The points and lines of a spatial net R* whicli lie on 
a plane a of the net form a planar net. (A, E) 

Proof. By definition a contains three noncollinear points A, B, C of 
R", and the three lines AB, BC, CA meet the planar nets R,' and R^^, 
which determine R', in points of two Imear nets Rj and R^, consisting 
entirely of points of R^. These linear nets, if distinct, determine a 
planar net R^ in a, which, by Theorem 10, consists entirely of points 
and lines of R^ Moreover, any line joining a point of R^ in « to -4 
or -B or C must, by Theorem 13, meet Rj and R„ and hence be in R^ 
Hence all points and lines of R* on a are points and lines of R"^ This 
completes the proof except in case Rj= R^, which case is left as an 
exercise, 

CoROLLAEY 1. A net of rationality in space is a space satisfying 
Assumptions A and E, if " line " he interpreted as " linear net " and 
"plane" as "planar net." (A, E) 

For all assumptions A and E, except A 3, are evidently satisfied ; 
and A 3 is satisfied because there is a planar net of points through 
any three points of a spatial net R^, and any two linear nets of this 
planar net have a point in common. 

This corollary establishes at once all the theorems of alignment in 
a net of rationality in space, which are proved in Chap. I, as also the 
principle of duality. We conclude then, for example, that two planes 
of a spatial net meet in a line of the net, and that three planes of a 
spatial net meet in a point of the net {if they do not meet in a line), 
etc. Moreover, we have at once the following corollary : 

Corollary 2. A spatial net is determined hy any two of its planar 
nets. (A, E) 

EXERCISES 

1, li A,J}, C,D,E are the verticei^ of .i complete space five-point, there is 
oneandonlyonenetof rationality containing tlieiii all. A ]»ointP belongs to this 
net if and only if P in one of a sequence of points ABCDEIyl^ ■ ■ ■, finite in 
number, anch that /j is the point of intersection of three faces of the original 
five-iKiint and every other point I^ is the intersection of three distinct planes 
through triples of points of the set ABCDEI^ ■ ■ ■ /,_i. 

2- Show that a planar net is determined if three noncollinear points and a 
line not passing through any of these points are given. 

3. Under what condition is a planar net determined by a linear net and two 
points not in this net? Show that two distinct planar nets in the same plane 
can have at most a linear net and one other point in common. 
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4. Show that a set of points and lines which is projective with a planar 
net is a planar net. 

5. A line joining a point P of a planar net to any point not in the net, but 
on a line of the net not containing P, has no other point than P in common 
with the net. 

6. Two points and two lines in the same plane do not in general belong to 
the same planar net. 

7. Discnss the determination of spatial nets by points and planes, similarly 
to Exs. 2, 3, and 6. 

8. Any class of points projective with a spatial net is itself a spatial net. 

9. If a persi^ective collineation (homology or elation) in a plane witli 
center A and axis I leaves a net of rationality in the plane invariant, the 
net contains A and I. 

10. Prove the corresponding proposition for a net of rationality in space 
invariant under a perspective transformation. 

11. Show that two linear nets on skew lines always belong to some spatial 
net; in fact, that the number of spatial nets containing two given linear 
nets on skew lines is tlie same as the number of linear nets through two given 
points. 

12. Three mutually skew lines and three distinct points on one of them 
determine one and only one spatial net in wliicb they lie. 

13. Give further examples of the determination of spatial nets by lines. 

35. The fundamental theorem of projectivity. It has been shown 
(Chap. Ill) that any three distinct elements of a one-dimensional 
form may be made to correspond to any three distinct points of a 
line by a projective transformation. Likewise any four elements of 
a two-dimensional form, no three of which belong to the same one- 
dimensional form, may be made to correspond to the vertices of a 
complete planar quadrangle by a projective transformation ; and any 
five elements of a three-dimensional form, no four of which belong 
to the same two-dimensional form, may be made to correspond to 
the five vertices of a complete spatial five-point by a projective 
transformation. 

These transformations are of the utmost importance. Indeed, it is 
the principal object of projective geometry to discover those prop- 
erties of figures which remain invariant when the figures are sub- 
jected to projective transformations. The question now naturally 
arises. Is it possible to transform any four elements of a one- 
dimensional form into any four elements of another one-dimensional 
form ? This question must be answered in the negative, since a har- 
monic set must always correspond to a harmonic set. The question 
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then arises whether or not a projective correspondence between one- 
dimensional forms is completely determined when three pairs of 
homologous elements are given. A partial answer to this funda- 
mental question is given in the next theorem. 

Lemma \. If a jirojectivity leaves three distinct points of a line fixed, 
it leaves fixed every point of the linear net defined by these points. 

This follows at once from the fact that if three points are left 
invariant by a projectivity, the harmonic conjugate of any one of 
these points with respect to the other two must also be left inva- 
riant by the projectivity {Theorems 2 and 3, Cor.). The projectivity 
in question must therefore leave invariant every point harmonically 
related to the three given pomts. 

Theorem 16. The fundamental theorem of projectivity for a 
NET OF RATIONALITY ON A LINE. If A, B, C, D are distinct points of 
a linear net of rationality, and A', B', C are any three distinct points 
of another or the same linear net, then for any projectivities giving 
ABCBj^A'B'C'D' and ABCDj^A'B'C'D[, we have D'=D[. (A, E) 

Proof. If TT, TTj are respectively the two projectivities of the theorem, 
the projectivity tTjTt"' leaves A'B'C' fixed and transforms D' into D[. 
Since D' is harmonically related to A', B', C (Theorem 7), the theorem 
follows from the lemma. 

This theorem gives the answer to the question proposed in its 
relation to the transformation of the points of a linear net. The 
corresponding proposition for all the points of a line, i.e. the prop- 
osition obtained from the last theorem by replacing " linear net " by 
"line," cannot be proved without the use of one or more additional 
assumptions (cf. § 50, Chap. VI). "We have seen that it is equiva- 
lent to the proposition: If a projectivity leaves three points of a 
line invariant, it leaves every point of the line invariant. Later, by 
means of a discussion of order and continuity (terms as yet unde- 
fined), we shall prove this proposition. Tliis discussion of order 
and continuity is, however, somewhat tedious and more difficult 
than the rest of our subject ; and, besides, the theorem in question 
is true in spaces,* where order and continuity do not exist. It has 

* Different, of course, from ordinary space; " rational spaces" (cf. p. 98 and 
the next footnote) are examples in which continuity does not exist; " finite spaces," 
of which examples are given in the introduction (§ 2), are spaces in which neither 
order nor continuity exists. 
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thevefore seemed ciesirable to give some of tlie results of tliis 
theorem before giving its proof iu terms of order and continuity. 
To this end we introduce here the following provisional assumption 
of projcctivity, which will later be proved a consequence of the order 
and continuity assumptions which will replace it. This provisional 
assumption may take any one of several forms. We choose the fol- 
lowing as leading most directly to the desired theorem : 

An assumption of projectivity : 

v. If a projectivity leaves each of three distinct points of a line 
invariant, it leaves every point of the line iiivariant.'* 

AYe should note first that the plane and space duals of this assump- 
tion are immediate consequences of the assumption. The principle of 
duality, tlierefore, is still valid after our set of assumptions has been 
enlarged by the addition of Assumption P. 

We now have : 

Theorem 17. The fundamental theorem of projecti\'e geom- 
ETEV-t If 1,2 ,3,4 f^f^ '^'^y foi-i^T elements of a one-dimensional primitive 
form, and 1', 2', S' are any three elements of another or the same one- 
diviensional primitive form, then for any projectivities giving l^SJj, ~r 
l'B'3'4' and 1S34 ^ l'B'S'4i ^^e have 4' = 4[. (A, E, P) 

Proof. The proof is the same under the principle of duality as that 
of Theorem 1 6, Assumption P replacing the previous lemma. 

This theorem may also be stated as follows : 

A projectivity between one-dimensional primitive forms is tmiquely 
determined when three pairs of homologous elements are given. (A, E, P) 

Corollary. If two pencils of points on different lines are projective 
and have a self-corresponding point, they are perspective. (A, E, P) 

* We liave seen in the lemma of the preceding theorem that the projectivity 
described in this assumption leaves invariant every point of the net of rationality 
defined by tlie three given points. The assumption simply states that if all the points 
of a linear net remain invariant under a projective transformation, then all the points 
of tbe line containing this net must also remain invariant. It will be sliovro later 
that iu liie ordinary geometry the points of a linear net of rationality on a line coiTe- 
spond to the points of the line whose coordinates, when represented analytically, are 
rational numbers. This consideration should make the last assumption almost, if 
not quite, as intuitionally acceptable as the previous Assumptions A and E. 

t On this theorem and related questions there is an extensive literature to which 
references can be found in the Encyklopadie articles on Projective Geometry and 
Foundations of Geometry. It is associated with the names of von Staudt, Klein, 
Zeutlien, Lilroth, Darboux, F. Schur, Fieri, Wiener, Hilbert. Cf. also § 50, Chap. VT. 
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Proof. For if O is the self-corresponding point, and AA' and BB' 
are any two pairs of homologous points distinct from 0, the perspec- 
tivity whose center is the intersection of the lines AA', BB' is a 
projectivity between the two lines which has the three pairs of 
homologous points 00, AA', BB', which must be the projeeti\'ity of 
the corollary by virtue of the last theorem. 

The corresponding theorems for two- and three-dimensional forms 
are now readily derived. We note iirst, as a lemma, the propositions 
in a plane and iu space corresponding to Assumption P. 

Lemma 2. A j^rojective transformation which leaves invariant each 

of a set of . points of " no . of which helonq to the same 
•' •' five ^ •' space four ^ " 

line , . . , . , .the plane. , . ^ t,, 

, leaves invariant every point of ^ (A, E, V) 

plane "^ ■' "^ space. ^ ' 

Proof. If A, B, C, D are four points of a plane no three of which 
are colliuear, a projective transformation leaving each of them inva- 
riant must also leave the intersection of the lines AB, CD invariant. 
By Assumption P it then leaves every point of each of the lijies AB, 
CD invariant. Any line of the plane which meets the lines AB and 
CD in two distinct points is therefore invariant, as well as the inter- 
section of any two such lines. But any point of the plane may be 
determined as the intersection of two such lines. The proof for the 
case of a projective transformation leaving invariant five points no 
four of wliicli are in the same plane is entirely similar. The existence 
of perspective coUineations shows that the condition that no three 
(four) of the points shall be on the same line (plane) is essential. 

Theorem 18. A projective collineation* heticeen two planes (or 
within a single plane) is uniquely determined when four pairs of 
homologoxis points are given, provided no three of either set of four 
points are collinear. (A, E, P) 

Proof. Suppose there were two coUineations tt, tt^ having the given 
pairs of homologous pomts. The collineation tt^t"' is then, by the 
lemma, the identical collineation in one of the planes. This gives at 
once 7r^ = TT, contraiy to the hypothesis. 

" We confine the statement to the case of the collineation for the sake of sim- 
plicity of enunciation. Projective transformations which are not coUineations will 
be discussed in detail later, at which time attention will be called explicitly to the 
fundamental theorem. 
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By precisely similar reasoiiiny we ha^'e : 

Theorem 19.-4 projective coUineation in space is uniquely deter- 
mined when Jive pairs of homologous points are given, provided no 
four of either set of five points are in the same plane. (A, E, P) 

The fundamental theorem deserves its name not only because so 
large a part of projective geometry is logically connected with it, but 
also because it is used explicitly in so many arguments. It is indeed 
possible to announce a general course of procedure that appears in 
the solution of most " linear " problems, i.e. problems which depend on 
constructions involving points, lines, and planes only. If it is desired 
to prove that certain three lines l^, l^, l^ pass through a ]iQiiit, find two 
other lines m^, m^ such that the four points ?ttj/j, mj..,, vij^, in^m^ may 
be shown to be projective with the four points mj^, mj^, mj^, m„m^ 
respectively. Then, since in this projectii'ity the point m^m^ is self- 
corresponding, the three lines /p l^, l^ joining corresponding points 
are concurrent (Theorem 17, Cor.). The dual of this method appears 
when three points are to be shown colhnear. This method may be 
called the principle of projectivity, and takes its place beside the 
principle of duality as one of the most powerful instruments of pro- 
jective geometry. The theorems of the next section may be regarded 
as illustrations of this principle. They are all propositions from which 
the principle of projectivity could be deri\"ed, i.e. they are propositions 
which might be chosen to replace Assumption P. 

We have already said that ordinary real (or complex) space is a 
space in which Assumption P is valid. Any such space we call a 
properly projective space. It mil appear in Cliap. VI that there 
exist spaces in which this assumption is not valid. Such a space, 
i.e. a space satisfying Assumptions A and E but not P, we will call 
an improperly projective space. 

From Theorem 15, Cor. 1 and Lemma 1, we then have 

Theorem 20. A net of rationality in sjJCtce is a. p>roperly projective 
space. (A, E) 

It should here be noted that if we added to our list of Assumj)- 
tious A and E another assumption of closure, to the effect that all 
points of space belong to the same net of rationality, we should 
obtain a space in which all our previous theorems are ^■alid, in- 
cluding the fundamental theorem (without using Assumption P). 
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Such a space may be called a rational space. lu general, it is clear 
that any complete five-pohit in any properly or improperly projective 
space determines a subspace which is rational and therefore properly 
projective. 

36. The configuration of Pappus. Mutually inscribed and circum- 
scribed triangles. 

Theorem 21. If A, B,C are any three distinct points of a line I, 
and A', B', C' any three distinct points of another line I' vueting I, 
the three points of intersection of the pairs of lines AJB' and A'B, BC 
and B'C, CA' and C'A 
are collinear. (A, E, P) H^''^ l' 




Proof. Let the three points of intersection referred to in the theorem 
be denoted by C", A", B" respectively (fig. 44). Let the line B"C" 
meet the line B'C in a point D (to be proved identical with A"); 
also let B"C" meet I' in A^, the line A'B meet AC in B^, the line AB' 
meet A'C in By We then have the following perspectivities : 

A B' 

A'C"B,B = A'B!B"C = A,C"B"I). 

By the principle of projectivity then, since in the projectivity thus 
established C" is self-corresponding, we conclude that the three lines 
A^A', B"B^, DB meet in the point C. Hence D is identical with A", 
and A", B", C" are collinear. 

It should be noted that the figure of the last theorem is a con- 
figuration of the symbol 
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It is known as the confiijuratioti of Pappus.'* It shoulii also be noted 
tliat this contiguration may be considered as a simple plane hexagaii 
(six-point) inscribed in two intersecting lines. If the sides of such a 
hexagon be denoted in order by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and if we call the sides 
1 and 4 opposite, likewise the sides 2 and 5, and the sides 3 and 6 (cf. 
Chap. 11, § 14), the last theorem may be stated in the following form : 

Corollary. If a simple hexagon he inscribed in two intersecting lines, 
the three 2^airs of opposite sides will interseet in collinear points.^ 

Finally, we may note that the nine points of the configuration of 
Pappus may be arranged in sets of three, the sets forming three 
triangles, 1, 2, 3, such 
that 2 is inscribed in 
1, 3 in 2, and 1 in 3. 
This observation leads 
to another theorem con- 
nected with the Pappus 
configuration. 

Theorem 22. // 
A„B^C^ he a triangle 
inscribed in a triangle 
A^B^C^, there exists a 

certain set of triangles each of which is inscribed in the former and 
circumscribed about the latter. (A, E, P) 

Proof. Let [a] be the pencil of lines with center A^^, [b] the pencil 
with center B^ ; and [c] the pencil with center Cj (fig. 45). Consider the 

B^A^ B^C^ 
perspectivities [«] - - - [ft] ■ [e]. In the projectivity thus estab- 
lished between [«] and [c] the line A^C^ is self-corresponding; the 
pencils of lines [a], [c] are therefore perspective (Theorem 17, Cor. 
(dual)). Moreover, the axis of this perspectivity is C^A^\ for the lines 
Afi„ and CfJ^ are clearly homologous, as also the lines A^A^ and C^A^. 
Any three homologous lines of the perspective pencils [a], [i], [c] then 
form a triangle which is circumscribed about ^,i?,Cj and inscribed 
in A.B^C^. 

* Pappus, of Alexandria, lived about 340 a. d, A special case of tli is theorem may 
be proved without the use of the fundamental theorem (ct. Ex. 3, p. 52). 

t In this form it is a special case of Pascal's theorem on conic sections 
(cf. Theorem 3, Chap. V). 
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EXERCISES 

1. GivenatriaDgle-4£Caiid two distinct points yl'jij'; determine a pointC 
such that the lines A A', BB', CCare concurrent, and also the lines .4 B% BC, CA' 
are concurrent, i.e. such that the two triangles are perspective from two dif- 
ferent points. The two triangles are then said to be doubly perspective. 

2. If two triangles ABC and A'B'C are doubly perspective in such a way 
that the vertices A, B, C are homologous with A', B', C respectively in one 
per.spectivity and with B', C, A' respectively in the other, they will also be per- 
spective f roni a third point in such a way that A , B, C are homologous respec- 
tively with C, A', B'; i.e. they will be triply perspective. 

3. Show that if A'% B", C" are the centei-s of perspectivity for the triangles 
in Ex. 2, the three triangles ,4 BC, A'B'C, .("C'C" are so related that any two 
are triply pers].Tective, the centers of jwrspectivity being In each case the vertices 
of the remaining triangle. The nine vertices of the three triangles form the 
points of one configuration of Pappus, and the nine sides form the lines of 
another configuration of Pappus. 

37. Construction of projectivities on one-dimensional forms. 

Theorem 23. A necessary and sup.cie%t eondition for the ■projeciivity 
on a line MNAB j^ MNA' B' {M ^ N) is Q(MAB, NB'A'). (A, E, P) 




Proof. Let n be any line on .^V not passing through .1 (fig. AC)). Let 0, 
be any point not on n or on MA, and let A^ and B^ be the intersections 
respectively of O^A and O^B with n. Let O., be the intersection of A'A^^ 



and B'B,. Then 



0, 0. 

yAB~yA.B.^NA'B'. 



By Theorem 17 the projectivity so determined on the line AM is the 



same as 



MNAB^MNA'B'. 



The only possible double points of the projectivity are N and the 
intersection of AN with 0^0^. Hence Ofi^ passes through M, and 
Q{MAB, NB'A') is determined by the quadrangle 0/).^AJi,. 
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Conversely, if Q{MAB, NB'A') we have a quadrangle Ofi^A^B^, 
and hence ^ „ 

NAB =^ ^^,B ^ j^ji' B', 

and by this construction Mis self-corresponding, so that 
MNABj^MNA'B'. 

If in the above construction we have M=N, we obtain a projeo- 
t-ivity with the single double point M= N. 

Definition'. A projectivity on a one-dimensional primitive form 
with a single double element is called parabolic. If the double ele- 
ment is M, and AA', BB' are any two homologous pairs, the pro- 
jectivity is completely determined and is conveniently represented 
by 3I3fAB -^ MMA'B'. 

Corollary. A necessary and sufficient condition for a parabolic 
projectivity MMAB^ MMA'B' is Q{MAB, MB' A'). (A, E, P) 
Theorem 24. If we hare 

Q(ABC, A'B'C), 
we have also Q{A'B'C', ABC). 

Proof. By the theorem above, 

Q{ABC, A'B'C) 
implies AA'BC-^ AA'C'B', 

which is the inverse of A'AB'C' -^ A'ACB, 
which, by the theorem above, implies 

Q{A'B'C', ABC). 

The notation Q{ABC, A'B'C') implies that ji,i?. Care the traces of a 
point triple of sides of the quadrangle determining the quadrangular set. 
The theorem just proved states the existence of another quadrangle 
for which A', B', C are a point triple, and consequently A, B, C are a 
triangle triple. This theorem therefore establishes the existence of 
oppositely placed quadrangles, as stated in § 19, p. 50. This result 
can also be propounded as follows: 

Theorem 25. If two quadrangles J^I^I^ and Q^Q^Q^Q^ are so related 
— I^ to Qi.F^to Q^,etc. — that fve of the sides PfP^iiJ =1,2,3,4; 
i =/=y) meet thefve sides of the second which are opposite to Q^Qj in points 
of a line I, the remaining sides of the two quadrangles meet on I. (A,E,P) 
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J'roo/. The sides of the first quadrangle meet I iu a quadrangular 
set Q(P^.,F,3P^„ P,iPnIii); hence Q{P^J^,^Il^,Py,Pi3 Pi,). But, by hypoth- 
esis, live of the sides of the second quadrangle pass through these 
points as follows : Q^Q^ through P^,, Q^Q^ through P^,, Q^Q^ through ^3, 
Q^Q^ through P^^, Q^Q^ through P^^, Q^Q^ through P^,. As five of these 
conditions are satisfied, by Theorem 3, Chap. II, they must all be 
satisfied. 

EXERCISES 

1. Given one double point of a projectivity on a line and two pairs of 
homologous points, construct the other double [x>int. 

2. If «, h, c ai-e three nonconcurrent lines and A', B', C are three collinear 
points, give a construction for a triangle whose vertices .'I , B, C are resiiectively 
on the given lines and whose sides BC, CA , .1 B pass resiiectively through the 
given points. What happens when the three lines «,//,<: are concurrent ? Dualize. 

38. Involutions. Definition. If a projectivity in a one-dimensional 
form is of period two, it is called an involution. Any pair of homol- 
ogous points of an involution is called a conJHi/nfe^xaV of the involution 
or a pair of conjugates. 

It is clear that if an involution, transforms a point A into a point A', 
then it also transforms A' into A; this is expressed by the phrase that 
the points A, A' correspond to each other douhly. The effect of an invo- 
lution is then simply a pairing of the elements of a one-dimensional 
form such that each element of a .pair corresponds to the other ele- 
ment of the pair. This justifies the expression "a conjugate pair" 
applied to an involution. 

Theorem 26. If for a single point A of a line v:hicli is not a double 
point of a projectivity ir oJi the line we have the relations 7r(A) = A' 
and 7r{A') = A, the projeciivity is an involution. (A, E, P) 

Proof. "For suppose P is any other point on the line {not a double 
point of it), and suppose ■7r(P) = P'. There then exists a projectivity 
gi^'i"S AA'PP'-^A'AF'P 

(Theorem 2, Chap. III). By Theorem 17 this projectivity is tt, since 
it has the three pairs of homologous points A, A'; A', A; P, P'. But 
in this projectivity P' is transformed into P. Thus every pair of 
homologous points corresponds doubly. 

Corollary. An involution is completely determined when two pairs 
of conjugate points are given. (A, E, V) 
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Theorem 27. A necessary and sufficient condition that three 2>airs 
of points A, A'; B, B' ; C, C he conjugate pairs of an involution is 
Q{ABC, A'B'C). (A, E, P) 

Proof. By hypothesis we have 

AA'BCj^A'AB'C. 
By Theorem 2, Chap. Ill, we also have 

A'AB'C'-j^AA'C'B', 
which, with the first projectivity, gives 

AA'BC^AA'C'B'. 
A necessary and sufficient condition that the latter projectivity hold 
is Q(ABC, A'B'C') {Theorem 23). 

Corollary 1. If an involution has douhle points, they are liarmonic 
conjugates with respect to every pair of the involution. (A, E, P) 

For the hypothesis A=A',B = B' gives at once H(AB, CC) as the 
condition of the theorem. 

Corollary 2. An involution is completely determined when tvjo 
douhle points are given, or when one double point and one pair of 
conjiigatcs are given. (A, E, P) 

Corollary 3. If M, A'' are distinct double points of a projectivity 
,on a line, and A, A'; B, B' are any tvjo pairs of homologous elements, 
the pairs M, N; A, B' ; A', B are conjugate pairs of an invohition.* 
(A, E, P) 

Corollary 4, If an involution has one douhle element, it has another 
distinct from the first. (A, E, H^, P) 

Corollary 5. The projectivity ABCD-r ABDC between four dis- 
tinct points of a line implies the relation H {AB, CD). (A, E, P) 

Eor the projectivity is an involution (Theorem 26) of which A, B 
are double points. The result then follows from Cor. 1. 

39. Axis and center of homology. 

Theorem 28. If [A] ami {B] Theorem 28'. // [I] and [m] 

are any two projective pencils are any two projective pencils of 
of points in the same plane on lines in the same plane on distinct 

* This relation is sometimes expressed by saying, " The pairs of points are in 
inoolution." From what precedes it is clear that any two pairs of elements of a 
one-dimensional form are in involution, but in general tbree pairs are not. 
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distinct lines l^, l^, there exists a 
line I such that if A^,B^ and A^,B^ 
are any two pairs of homologoits 
jwints of the two pencils, the lines 
Jjfi„ and J„Bj intersect on I. 
(A, E, P) 

Dehsition. The line I is called 
the axis of homology of the two 
pencils of points. 



points 5p -Sj, there exists a point S 
such that if a,, 6, and a^, b^ are 
any tivo pairs of homologous lines 
of the two pencils, the points a^b^ 
and aj)^ are collinear with S. 
(A, E, P) 

Definition. The point S is 
called the center of homology of 
the pencils of lines. 



Proof. The two theorems being plane duals of each other, we may 
confine ourselves to the proof of the theorem on the left. From the 
projectivity [B] 7^ [^] follows ^,[B] 7^£j[^] (fig. 47). But in this pro- 
jectivity the line AJi^ is self-corresponding, so that {Theorem 17, Cor.) 

-i, 




the two pencils are perspective. Hence pairs of corresponding Hues 
meet on a line I ; e.g. the lines AJi^ and -Sj^j meet on I as well as 
A^B^ and B.^A^. To prove our theorem it remains only to show that 
B^A^ and A^B^ also meet on I. But the latter follows at once from 
Theorem 21, since the figure before us is the configuration of Pappus. 
Corollary. -(/"[^], [-5] are not Corollary. If [I], [m] are not 



perspective, the axis of homology i 
the line joining the points homol- 
ogous with the point l^l^ regarded 
first as a point of l^ and then as 
a point of l^. 



perspective, the center of homology 
is the point of intersection of the 
lines homologous with the line S^S^ 
regarded first as a line of \l\ and 
then as a line of [m\ 



I 
For in the perspectivity A^[B'\—B^A'\ the line l^ corresponds to 

B^(llj), and hence the point IJ.^ corresponds to 11^ in the projectivity 
[B] -r [A]. Similarly, 11^ corresponds to IJ^. 
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EXERCISES 

1. There is one and only one projectivity of a one-dimensional form leaving 
invariant one and only one element 0, and transforming a given other element 
-1 to an element B. 

2. Two iirojective ranges on skew lines are always perspective. 

3. Prove Cor. 5, Theorem 27, without using the notion of involution. 

4. If MNAB-^MNA'B', then MNAA'j^ MNBB'. 

5. If P is anj- point of the axis of homology of two projective ranges 
[/l]-r"[-fij, then the projectivity /*[.'!] -r; /*[£] is an involution. Dualize. 

6. Call the faces of one tetrahedron a^, a^, og, % and the opposite vertices 
Ai.A«,Ai, .Ij re.s[x«tively,andsimilarly the faces and vertices of another tetra- 
hedron ^1, /3b, /Ja, ^4 and i?,, B^, B^, B^. If Ai, A^,As, A^ lie on /?,, fi^, fi^, fit 
respectively, and Bi lies on a^, B^ on aj, B^ on og, then B^ lies on a,. Thus 
each of the two tetrahedi-a related in this fashion is both inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed to the other. 

7. Prove the theorem of Desargues (Chap. U) by the principle of pro- 
jectivity. 

8. Giveaa triangle ./f£C and a point yf, show how to construct two points 
B', C such that the triangles ABC and A'B'C are perspective from four 
different centers. 

9. If two triangles A^B^Cj and A^B^C^ are perspective, the three points 

(Aj^B^, AjBi)= C\, (^iCg, A^C\) = B^, {B^C^, B^C^y^A^, 

if not collinear, form a triangle perspective with the first two, and the three 
centers of perspectivity are collinear. 

* 10. (a) If TT is a projectivity in a pencil of points [A'j on a line a with inva- 
riant points yt J, A^, and if [t], [jV/] are the pencils of points on two lines I, m 
through yip A^ respectively, show by the methods of Chap. Ill that there exist 
three points S^, S^, S^ such that we have 

where 7r(.l) — yl'; that Sp-S'^.-lj are collinear; and that .S'^.^'^.-'lj are collinear. 

(b) Using the fundamental theorem, show that there exists on the line Sj/fj 
a point S such that we have 

(c) Show that (/') couM be used as an assumption of projectivity instead of 
Assumption P ; i.e. P could be replaced by : If tt is a projectivity with fixed 
points yfj, A 2, giving 7r(.'l) =yl' in a pencil of points [.I], and [i] is a pencil 
of points on a line / through yip there exist two iwints 6'j, S^ such that 
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iiptiou P could bt; replaced by the corollary of 



* 11. Show that . 
Theorem 17. 

* 12. Show that Assumption P could be replaced by the following; If we 
have a projectivity in a pencil of points defined by the perspectivities 

and [,T/] is the pencil of points on the line S^S^, there exist on the base of [£] 
two points S'l, S^ such that we have also 

m|m|[A'-]. 

40. Types of coUineations in the plane. We have seen in the 
proof of Theorem 10, Chap. Ill, that if O^O^O^ is any triangle, there 
exists a coUineation D leaving O^, O^, and 0^ invariant, and trans- 
forming any point not on a side of the triangle into any other such 




point. By Theorem 18 there is only one such collineation n. By the 
same theorem it is clear that 11 is fully determined by the projec- 
tivity it determines on two of the sides of the invariant triangle, say 
0„03 and 0^0^. Hence, if Hj is a homology with center 0^ and axis 
OjOg, which determines the same projectivity as 11 on the line Ofi^, 
and if Hj is a homology with center 0^ and axis O^Or^, which deter- 
mines the same projectivity as IT on the line 0^0^, then it is evident 

^^^^ n = H,H, = H„H,. 
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It is also evident tliat no point not a vertex of the invariant triangle 
can be fixed unless IT reduces to a homology or to the identity. Such 
a transformation IT when it is not a homology is said to be of Type I, 
and is denoted by Diagram / (fig. 48). 



Prove that two homologies with the same center and axis are commutative, 
and hence that two projeetivities of Type T with the same invariant figure are 
commutative. 

Consider the figure of two points 0^, 0^ and two lines o^, o^, such 
that 0^ and O^ are on o^, and o^ and o^ are on 0^. A colllneation IT 
which is the product of a homolc^y H, leaving 0^ and o^ invariant, 
and an elation E, leaving 0^ and o^ invariant, evidently leaves this 
figure invariant and also leaves invariant no other point or line. If A 
and B are two points not on the lines of the invariant figure, and we 
require that pj ,^^ „ j^ 

this fixes the transformation (with two distinct double lines) among 
the lines at Op and the parabolic transformation among the lines at 0^, 
and thus determines 11 completely. Clearly if IT is not to reduce to a 
homologj' or an elation, the line AB must not pass through Oj or 0^. 
Such a transformation 11, when it does not reduce to a homology or 
on elation or the identity, is said to be of Type II and is denoted by 
Diagram // (fig. 48). 

EXERCISE 

Two projective colliaeations of Type 2/, having the same invariant figure, 
are commutative. 

Definition. The figure of a point and a line o on O is called a 
lineal element Oo. 

A collineation having a lineal element as invariant figure must effect 
a parabolic transformation both on the points of the line and on tlie 
lines through the point. Suppose Aa and Bb are any two lineal ele- 
ments whose points are not on o or coUinear with 0, and whose lines 
are not on O or concurrent with o. Let Ej be an elation with center O 
and axis OA, which transforms tlie point (oa) to the point (ob). Let E^ 
be an elation of center (AB, o) and axis o, which transforms A to B. 
Then IT = E^E, has evidently no other invariant elements than O and o 
and transforms Aa to Bb. 
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Suppose that another projectivity IT would transfer Aa to Bb 'with 
Oa as only invariaut elements. The transformatiou 11' would evidently 
have the same effect on the lines of and points of o as 11. Hence 
n'll"' would be the identity or an elation. But as TT'n""^(_B) = .B it 
would be the identity. Hence IT is the only projectivity which trans- 
forms Ja to Bb with Oo as only in\'ariant. 

A transformation having as invariant figure a lineal element and no 
other invariant point or line is said to be of Tppe III, and is denoted 
by Diagram /// (fig." 48). 

A homology is said to be of Type IV and is denoted by Diagram IV. 

An elation is said to be of Ti/pe V and is denoted by Diagram V. 

It will be shown later that any coUineation can be regarded as be- 
longing to one of these five types. The results so far obtained may be 
summarized as follows : 

Theorem 2^. A projective colliTUation vnth given invariant figure F, 
if of Type I or II wUl transform any point F not on a line of F into 
any other such point not on a line Joining F to a point of F; if of 
Type III will transform any lineal element Pp such that p is not on 
a point, or F on a line, of F into any other such element Qq ; if of 
Type IV or V, will transform any point P into any other point on the 
line joining P to the center of the coUineation. 

The rSle of Assumption P is well illustrated by this theorem. In case of 
each of the first three types the existence of the required coUineation was proved 
by means of Assumptions A and E, together with the existence of a sufficient 
number of points to effect the construction. But its uniqueness was established 
only by means of Assumption P. In case of Types /Fand V, both existence 
and uniqueness follow from Assumptions A and E. 

EXERCISES 

1. State the dual of Theorem 29. 

2. If the number of points on a line is^ + 1, the number of collineations 
with a given invariant figure is as follows ; 

Type/, (;,_2)(p-3). 

Type//, ip-2){p-l). 

Type///, p{p-~iy. 

Tyi^ IV, p-2. 

TypeF, p-l. 
Iq accordance with the results of this exercise, when the number of points 
on a line is infinite it is said that there are cc^ transformations of Type / or //; 
=c^ of Type ///; and oo^ of Types /Fand V. 
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CONIC SECTIONS 

41. Definitions. Pascal's and Brianchon's theorems. 

Definition. The set of all points of intersection of homologous 
lines of two projective, nonperspective flat pencils which are on the 
same plane but not on the same point is called a point conic {fig. 49). 
The plane dual of a point conic is called a line conic (fig. 50). The 
space dual of a point conic is called a cone of planes; the space dual 





of a line conic is called a cone of lines. The point through which 
pass all the lines (or planes) of a cone of lines (or planes) is called 
the vertex of the cone. The point conic, line conic, cone of planes, 
and cone of lines are called one-dimensional forms oftlie second degree.\ 

Tlie foliowdng theorem is an immediate consequence of this defi- 
nition. 

Theorem 1. The section of a cone of lines by a plane not on the 
vertex of the cone is a point conic. 7%e section of a c6ne of planes hy 
a plane not on the. vertex is a line conic. 

Kow let A^ and ^^ be the centers of two fiat pencils defining a 
point conic. They are themselves, evidently, points of the conic, for the 
line A^B^ regarded as a line of the pencil on A^ corresponds to some 
other line through ^j (since the pencils are, by hypothesis, projective 

* All the developments of this chapter are on the basis of Assumptions A, E, P, 
and Ho. 

t A fifth one-dimensional form — a self-dual form of lines in space called the 
regulus — will be defined in Chap. XI, This definition of the first four one-dimen- 
sional forms of the second degree is due to Jacob Steiner (1796-1863). Attention 
will be called to other methods of definition in the sequel. 
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but not perspective), and the intersection of these homologous lines 

is JS^. The conic is clearly determined by any other tliree of its 

points, say A^, B^, C^, because the projectivity of the pencUs is then 

determined by 

A^{A^B^C^)j^B^{A^B^C\) 

(Theorem 17, Chap. IV). 

Let us now see how to determine a sixth point of the conic on a 
line through one of the given points, say on a line I through B^. If the 
line Hs met by the lines A^A^, A^C^, B^^A^,B^C^in the points S, T,U,A 




respectively (fig. 51), we have, by hypothesis, SB^T-^UB^A. The other 
double point of this projectivity, which we will call C^, is given by the 
quadrangular set Q(B^ST, C^AU) (Theorem 23, Chap. IV). A quad- 
rangle which determines it may be obtained as follows : Let the lines 
A^B^ and A^B^ meet in a point C, and the lines AC and A^C^ in a 
point B; then the required quadrangle is A^A^CB, and C^ is determined 
as the intersection of A^B with /. 

Cj will coincide with Bj, if and only if B is oa A^B^ (fig. 52). This means 
that AC, .^jCj, and A^B^ are concurrent in B. In other words, A niiust he the 
point of intersection of B^C^ with the line joining C - {A^B{) (^A J}^) and 
B = (^A'^C^){^A^Bi'), andiiniiat be the line joining B^ and ,1. This gives, then, 
a constrxict'um for a line tckich meets a given conic in only one point. 

The result of the preceding discussion may be summarized as 
follows : The four points A„, B,, C^, C, are points of a point conic 
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(Jctcrmincd hy two projective pencils on A^ and B^, if and onbj if the 
three points C={A^B^) {A.,B^),B={A^C^) [A^C^), A = (B^C\) {B^C\) are 
coUinear. The three points in question are clearly the intersections 
of pairs of opposite sides of the simple hexagon A^B^C^A^B^C^. 

Since A^, B^, C\ may be interchanged with A^, B„, C^ respectively 
in the above statement, it follows that A^, B^, C,, C^ are points of a 
conic determined by projective pencils on A^ and B^. Thus, if C^ is 
any point of the first conic, it is also a point of the second conic, 
and vice versa. Hence we have established the following theorem : 

Theorem 2. Steiser's theorem. If A and B are any two given 
points of a conic, and P is a variable point of this conic, toe have 

In view of this theorem the six points in the discussion may be 
regarded as any six points of a conic, and hence we have 

Theorem 3. Pascal's theorem.* The necessary/ and sufficient con- 
dition that six points, no three of which are coUinear, he points of 
the same conic is that the three pairs of opposite sides of a simple 
hexagon of which they are vertices shall meet in coUinear points.j 

The plane dual of this theorem is 

Theorem 3'. Brianchok's theorem. The necessary and sufficient 
condition that six lines, no three of which are concurrent, he lines of 
a line conic is that the lines joining the three pairs of opposite vertices 
of any simple hexagon of which the given lines are sides, shall he 
concurrent, f 

As corollaries of these theorems we have 

Corollary 1. A line in the plane of a point conic cannot have more 
than two points in common with the conic. 

Corollary 1'. A point in the plane of a line conic cannot he on 
more than two lines of the conic. 

* Theorem 3 was proved by B. Pascal in 1640 when only sixteen years of age, 
lie proved it first for the circle and then obtained it for any conic by projection 
and section. This is one of tlie earliest applications of this method. Theorem 3' 
was first given by C. J. Brianchon in 180(! (Journal de I'^ficoie Polytechnique, 
Vol. VI, p. 301). 

1 The line thus determined by the intersections of the pairs of opposite sides of 
.".ny simple hexagon whose vertices are points of a point conic is called the Pascal 
line of the hexagon. The dual construction gives rise lo the Brianchon point of a 
hexagon whose sides belong to a line conic. 
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Also as immediate corollaries oE these theorems we have 
Theorem 4. There is one and only one point conic containing Jive 

given points of a plane no three of which are collinear. 

Theokem 4'. There is one and only one line conie containing five 

given lines of a plane no three of xohieh are concurrent. 

EXERCISES 

1. "What are the space duals of the above theorema? 

2. Prove Brianchoa's theorem without making use of the principle of 
duality. 

3. A necessary and siifiicient condition that six points, no three of which 
are collinear, be points of a point conic, is that they he the points of inter- 
section {ah'), (lie'), (ca'), {ba'), {cb'), (ac') of the sides a, b, c and a', h', c' of two 
perspective triangles, in which a and a', b and h', c and c' are homologous, 

42. Tangents. Poiats of contact. Definition. A line p in the 
plane of a point conic which meets the point conic in one and only 
one point P is called a tangent to the point conic at P. A point P in 
the plane of a line conie through which passes one and only one line 
p of the line conic is called a point of contact of the line conic on p. 

Theorem 5. Through any point of a point conic there is one and 
only one tangent to the point conic. 

Proof. If P^ is the given point of the point conic and ij is any 
other point of the point conic, while P is a variable point of this 
conic, we have, by Theorem 2, 

Any line through ij meets its homologous line of the pencU on 7J in 
a point distinct from ij, except when its homologous line is ]\P^. 
Since a projectivity is a one-to-one correspondence, there is only one 
line on P^ which has I^P^ as its homologous line. 

Theorem 5'. On any line of a line conic there is one and only one 
point of contact of the line conic. 

This is the plane dual of the preceding theorem. 

EXERCISE 

Give the space duals of the preceding definitions and theorems. 
Returning now to the construction in the preceding section for the 
points of a point conic containing five given points, we recall that 
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tlie point of intersection Ci of a line I throi:gli Jfi^ was determined liy 
the quadrangular set Q{B^ST, C\AU). The points B^ and C, can, 
by the preceding theorem, coincide on one and only one of the lines 
through B^.* For this particular line I, A becomes the intersection 




of the tangent at B^ -with B^C^, and the collinearity of the points A, B, C 
may be stated as follows : 

Theorem 6. If the vertices of a simple -plane Jive-point are points 
of a 2>oi>it conic, the tangent to the point conic at one of the vertices 
'meets the opposite side in a point collinear with the points of inter- 
section of the other two pairs of nonadjacent sides. 

This theorem, by its derivation, is a degenerate case of Pascal's 
theorem. It may also be regarded as a degenerate case in its state- 
ment, if tjie tangent be thought of as taking the place of one side 
of the simple hexagon. 

It should be clearly understood that the theorem has beeu obtained by 
specializing the figure of Theorem 8, and not by a continuity argument. 
The latter would be clearly impossible, since our assumptions do not require 
the conic to contain more than a finite number of points. 

Theorem 6 may be applied to the construction of a tangent to 
a point conic at any one of five given points P^, i^, ^, P^, ^ of the 
point conic (fig. 53). By this theorem the tangent p^ at P^ must be 

* As explained in the fine print on page 110, this occurs when I passes tlirough 
the point of intersection of ByC-^ with Itie line joining C — (^^liis) (-^sBi) and 
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such that the points PiiP.P^) = A, {P^^) {F,P^ = B, and {P^F^) {P,P^) = C 
are collinear. But B and G are determiued by ^, P^, P,, J^, Jl, and 
hence Pj is the line Joining J^ to the intersection of the lines BC 
and P^P^. 

cL 




In like manner, if Jj", ^, II, P^, and p^ are given, to construct the 
point P^ on any line I through i^ of a point conic containing ij, P^, P^, ij 
and of which p^ is the tangent at P^, we need only determine the points 
A = p^{F^P^), B = 1{P^^P^), and C = {AB){P,P^); then P^C meets I in i^ 
(fig. 53). 




In case I is the tangent p^ at 7J, -^ coincides with P^ and the fol- 
lowing points are collinear (tig. 54) : 
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Hence we liave the following theorem : 

Theokem 7. If the vertices P^, t^, I^, I^ of a simple quadrangle are 
points of a point conic, the tangent at ^ and the side J^I^, the tangent 
at 7^ and the side P^I^, and the pair of sides P^P^ and. P^P^ meet in three 
collinear points. 

If J^, P^, P^, P^ and the tangent p^ at ij are given, the construction 
determined by Theorem 6 for a point Jf^ of the point conic on a line / 
through ^ is as follows (fig. 53): Determine C = {iji^){^^), A =i>^l, 
and B = {A C){P^P^} ; then P^B meets I in ij. 

In case / is the tangent at P^, P^ coincides with i^ and we have the 
result that C = (iJ^)(i^^), A=p^p^, B = (P^P^) (P^P^) are collinear 
points, which gives 



Theorem 8. If the vertices of a complete quadrangle are points of 
a point conic, the tangents at a pair of vertices meet in a point of the 
line joining the diagonal points of the quadrangle which are not on 
the side joining the two vertices {fig. 55). 

The last two theorems lead to the construction for a point eouic 
of which there are given three points and the tangents at two of 
them. Eeverting to the notation of Theorem 7 (fig. 54), let the given 
points be P^, ij, -^ and the given tangents be p^, Py Let / be any line 
through 7^. If i^ is the other point in which I meets the point conic, 
the points A=p^ (P^P,), B = p^ (Pi^), and C = (P^}}) (P^P^) are collinear. 
Hence, if C=l{P^P^) and B —p^{AC), then P^ is the intersection of I 
with BP^. 

In case I is the tangeut-^^ at II, the points P^ and P^ coincide, and 
the points 

p,W,), ihiV,). P.(P,P,) 
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are coUinear. Hence the two triangles ijj^ij aud fyf^'P^ are per- 
spective, and we obtain as a last specialization of Pascal's theorem 
(fig. 56) 

Theorem 9. A triamjle whose vertices are points of a point conic 
is ■perspective with the triangle formed hy the tangents at these points, 
the tangent at any vertex being homologous with the side of the first 
triangle which does not contain this vertex. 

Corollary. If J^, I^, I^ are three points of a point conic, the lines 
Jill, im are harmonic with the tangent at i^ and the line joining P, 
to the intersection of the tangents at P^ and }[. 

Proof. This follows from the definition of a harmonic set of lines, 
on considering the quadrilateral P^^A, AB, BP^, P^P^ (fig. 56). 




43. The tangents to a point conic form a line conic. If i^, P^, P^, P^ 

are points of a poiut conic and p^, p^, p^, p^ are the tangents to the 
conic at these points respectively, then (by Theorem 8) the line join- 
ing the diagonal points (-^i^) m^l) and (/JiJ) (J^-?^) contains the inter- 
section of the tangents p^^, p^ and also the intersection of p^, p^. This 
line is a diagonal line not only of the quadrangle i^/^^^, but also of 
the quadrilateral PiP^p^p^- Theorem 8 may therefore be stated in 
the form : 

THEOREit 10. The complete quadrangle formed hy four points of 
a point conic and the complete quadrilateral of the tangents at these 
points have the same diagonal triangle. 

Looked at from a slightly different point of view, Theorem 8 gives 
also 

Theorem H. The tangents to a point conic form a line conic. 
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Proof. Let P^, P^, P^ be any three fixed points on a conic, and let P 
be a variable point of tins coiuc. Let 2h> i's' i'a- V ^J" respectively the 
tangents at these points {fig. 57). By the corollary of Theorem 28, 
Chap. IV, P^P^ is the axis of homology of the projectivity between the 
pencils of points on p^ and p^ defined by 

But by Theorem 10, if Q={P^P^ {P3P), the points pp^, p^p^, and Q are 
collinear. For the same reason the points ^3^3, pp^, Q are colUnear. 
It follows, by Theorem 28, Chap. IV, that the homolog of the variable 




point p^^p is p^p; i.e. p is the line joining pairs of homologous pohits 
on the two lines p^, p^, so that the totality of the lines p satisfies the 
definition of a line conie. 

Corollary. The center of homology of the projectivity P^ [P] -^ P^ [P] 
determined by the points P of a point conic containing _?J, 7^ is the 
intersection of the tangents at ^, i^. The axis of homology of the 
projeetiviiy Pj[p]'/:;;^p!i[p] determined hy the lines p of a line conic 
containing the lines p^, p^ is the line joining the points of contact 
"/ Pi> Pr 

Theorem 12. If I{ is a fixed and P it variable point of a point 
conic, and p,, p> are the tangents at these two points respectively, then 
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Proof. Using the notation of the proof of Theorem 11 (fig. 57), 
we have 

where Q is always on iji^. But we also have 

[e]=R[y]. 

and, by Theorem 11, i'a [plx -Pi [■?*]■ 

Combining these projectivities, we have 

The plane dual of Theorem 11 states that the points of contact of 
a line conic form a point conic. In view of these two theorems and 
their space duals we now make the following 

Definition. A conic section or a conic is the figure formed by a 
point conic and its tangents. A cone is the figure formed by a cone 
of lines and its tangent planes. 

The figure formed by a line conic and its points of contact is then 
likewise a conic as defined above; i.e. a conic (and also a cone) is a 
self-dual figure. 

The duals o£ Pascal's theorem and its special cases now give us a 
set of theorems of the same consequence for point conies as for line 
conies. "We content ourselves with restating Brianchon's theorem 
(Theorem 3') from this point of view. 

Brianchon's theorem. If the sides of a simple hexagon arc tan- 
gents to a conic, the lines Joining opposite vertices are concurrent; 
and conversely. 

It follows from the preceding discussion that in forming the plane 
duals of theorems concerning conies, the word conic is left unchanged, 
while the words point (of a conic) and tanffent (of a conic) are inter- 
changed. We shall also, in the future, make use of the phrase a conic 
passes through a point F, and F is ow the conic, when P is a point 
of a conic, etc. 

Definition. If the points of a plane figure are on a conic, the figure 
is said to be inscribed in the conic; if the lines of a plane figure 
are tangent to a conie, the figure is said to be circumscribed about 
the conic. 
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EXERCISES 

1. State the plane and space duals of the special cases of Pascal's theorem, 

2. Construct a conic, given (1) five tangents, (2) four tangents and the 
point of contact of one of them, (3) three tangents and the points of contact 
of two of them. 

3. ADX is a triangle whose vertices are on a conic, and a, h, x are t!ie tan- 
gents at -4, C, A' respectiveiy. If ^, B are given points and A' is variable, 
determine the locus of (1) the center of perspectivity of the triangles ABX 
and alix; (2) the axis of perspectivity. 

4. A, )', Z are the vertices of a variable triangle, such that A, Y are always 
on two given lines n, h respectively, while the sides XY, ZX, ZF always pass 
through three given points P, A, B respectively. Show that the locus of the 
liointZisapoint conic containing ^,i;,D = (a?»),Jl/ -(ylP)i, and i\'-(BP)« 
(JIaclaurin's theorem). Dualize. (The plane dual of this theorem is known 
as the theorem of Braikenridge.) 

5. If a simple plane w-point varies in such a way that its sides always pass 
through ji given points, while n — 1 of its vertices are always on 7i — 1 given 
lines, the nth vertex describes a conic (Poncelet). 

6. If the'vertices of two triangles are on a conic, the six sides of these two 
triangles are tangents of a second conic; and conversely. Corresponding to 
every jwint of the first conic there exists a triangle having this point as a 
vertex, whose other two vertices are also on the first conic and whose sides 
are tangents to the second conic. Dualize. 

7- If two triangles in the same plane are perspective, the points in which 
the sides of one triangle meet the nonhomologous sides of the other are on 
the same conic ; and the lines joining the vertices of one triangle to the non- 
homologous vertices of the other are tangents to another conic. 

8. If .!, B, C, D be the vertices of a complete quadrangle, whose sides 
AB, AC, AD, EC, BD, CD are cut by a line in the points P, Q, R, S, T, V 
resi>ectively, and if E, F, G, K, L, M are respectively the harmonic conjugates 
of these points with respect to the pairs of vertices of the quadrangle so that 
we have H (AB, PE), H (.1 C, QF), etc., then the six points E, F, G, K, L, M 
are on a conic which also passes through the diagonal jioints of the quadrangle 
(Holgate, Annals of Mathematics, Ser. 1, Vol. VII (1S03), p. 7'd). 

9, If a plane a cut the six edges of a tetrahedron in six distinct points, 
and the harmonic conjugates of each of these points with respect to the two 
vertices of the tetrahedron that lie on the same edge are determined, then the 
lines joining the latter six points to any point of the plane a are on a cone, 
on which are also the lines through and meeting a pair of opposite edges of the 
tetrahedron (Holgate, Annals of ilathematics, Ser. 1, \o\. XU (1S93), ji. 73). 

IQ. Given four points of a conic and the tangent at one of them, construct 
the tangents at the other three points. Dualize. 

11. A, A', B, B' are the vertices of a quadrangle, and m, n are two lines 
in the plane of the quadrangle which meet on ^-1,-1'. il/" is a variable point 
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on m, the lines BM, B'M meet n in the points N, N' respectively; the lines 
AN, A'N' meet in a point P. Show that the locns of the lines PM is a line 
conic, which contains the lines m, p = P(n, BJ3'), and also the lines /1 .4', BB', 
A'B', AB (Amodeo, Lezioni di Geometria Projettiva, Kapies (1905), p. 331). 

12. L'se the result of Ex. 11 to give a construction of a line conic deter- 
mined by five given lines, and show that by means of this construction it is 
possible to obtain two lines of the conic at the same time (Amodeo, loc. cit.). 

13. If a, b, c are the sides of a triangle whose vertices are on a conic, and 
m, Jft' are two lines meeting on the conic which meet a, b,c in the points -I, B, C 
and A', B', C respectively, and which meet the conic again in N, N' respec- 
tively, we have ABCN-j^A'B'C'N' (cf. Ex. 6). 

14. It A, B, C, D are points on a conic and a, b, c, d are the tangents to 
the conic at these points, the four diagonals of the simple quadrangle ABCD 
and the simple quadrilateral abed are concurrent. 

44. The polar system of a conic. 

Theorem 13. 1/ F is a point in Theorem 13'. 1/ p is a line in the 
the plane of a conic, but not on the plane of a conic, hut not tangent to 
conic, ike points of intersection of the conic, the lines joining the points 
the tangents to the conic at all the of contact of pairs of tangents to the 
pairs of points which are collinear conic which meet on p pass through 



with P are on a line, which also con- 
tains the harmonic conjugates ofP 
with respect to these pairs of points. 



a point P, through which pass also 
the harmonic conjugates of p with 
respect to these poArs of tangents. 




Proof. Let ij, ij and i^, ij be two pairs of points on the conic which 
are collinear with P, and let p^, p^ be the tangents to the conic at P^, I^ 
respectively (fig. 58). If D^, 7>, are the points {P^P^){P^P^) and mP^)(P,F^) 
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respectively, the line I>iT>^ passes tiirougii the intersection Q cif 2\, p.^ 
(Tlnioreiii S). Moreover, the point F' in which Z>^I>^ meets 1^1'^ is tlie 
harmonic conjugate of F with resi^ect to _ZJ, i^ (Theorem 6, Chap. lY). 
This shows tliat the line D^D^= QF' is completely determined by the 
pair of points P^, 7J. Hence the same line QF' is obtained by replacing 
F^, F^ by any other pair of points on the conic coUinear with F, and 
distinct from /J, 7j. This proves Theorem 13. Theorem 13' is the 
plane dual of Theorem 13. 

Defisitiox. The line thus asso- Definition. The point thus 
ciated with any point F in the associated with any line p in the 
plane of a conic, but not on the plane of a conic, but not tangent 
conic, is called the polar of P to the conic, is called the pole of p 
Avith respect to the conic. If F with respect to the conic, lip is 
is a point on the conic, the polar a tangent to the conic, the pole is 
is defined as the tangent at F. defined as the point of contact of -f. 

Theokem 14. The liihe joining Theorem 14'. The point of 

two diagonal points of any com- intersection of two diagonal lines 
plete quadrangle whose vertices of any complete quadrilateral 
are points of a conic is the polar whose sides are tangent to a conic 
of the other diagonal point with is the pole of the otfier diagonal 
respect to the conic. line with respect to the conic. 

Proof. Theorem 14 follows immediately from the proof of Theo- 
rem 13. Theorem 14' is the plane dual of Theorem 14 

Theokem 15. The polar of a Theorem 15'. The pole of a 
point P with respect to a conic line p with respect to a eonie is 
! through the points of con- on the tangents to the conic at the 



tact of the tangents to the conic points in which p meets the conic, 
through F, if sitch tangents exist, if such points exist. 

Proof. Let ij be the point of contact of a tangent through P, and 
let F^, F^ be any pair of distinct points of the conic coUinear with P. 
Tlie line through /J and the intersection of the tangents at P^, i^ 
meets the line I'^P, in the harmonic conjugate of P with respect to 
F^, 7* {Theorem 9, Cor.). But the line thus determined is the polar of P 
{Theorem 13). This proves Theorem 15. Theorem 15' is its plane dual 

Thkorem 16. If p is the polar of a point P with respect to a conic, 
F is the pole of p with respect to the same conic. 
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If P is not oil the couic, this follows at oaee by comparing Theo- 
rem 13 with Theorem 13'. If P is on the conic, it follows immediately 
from the definition. 

Theorem 17. If the polar of a point P passes throwjh a pioint Q, 
the polar of Q passes through P. 

Proof. 11 P or Q is on the conic, the theorem is equivalent to 
Theorem 15. If neither P nor Q is on the conic, let PiJ be a line 

-PS 




meeting the conic in two points, ij, P^. If one of the lines P^Q, P^Q 
is a tangent to the conic, the other is also a tangent (Theorem 13); 
the line i^i^ =Pj^P is then the polar of Q, which proves the theorem 
under this hypothesis. If, on the other hand, the lines J^Q, P^Q meet 
the- conic again in the points i^, P^ respectively (fig. 59), the point 
(/Ji^) (^JJ> is on the polar of Q (Theorem U). By Theorems 13 and 14 
the polar of {■?J-?^)(-^-^) contains the intersection of the tangents at 
ij, P^ and the point Q. By hypothesis, however, and Theorem 13, the 
polar of P contains these points also. Hence we have (P^P,) {P^Pi) ~ P, 
which pro\'es the tlieorem. 

Corollary 1. If two rertices of a triangle are the poles of their 
opposite sides vAth respect to a conic, the third re-rtcx is the pole of 
its opp>osite side. 

Definition. Any point on the polar of a point P is said to he 
conjugate to P with regard to the conic; and any line on the pole 
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o£ n line 'p is said to be conjugate to p with regard to the conic. 
The tiyuie obtained from a given figure in the ]jlaue of a conic by 
constructhig the polar of every point and the pole of every line of 
the given figure with regard to the conic is called the polar or polar 
reciprocal of the gi\'en figure with regard to the conic* A triangle, 
of which each vertex is the pole of the opposite side, is said to be 
self-polar or self-conjugate with regard to the conic. 

GoiiOLLAKV 2. The diagonal triangle of a complete quadrangle whose 
vertices are on a conic, or of a complete quadrilateral whose sides are 
tangent to a conic, is self-polar with regard to the conic ; and, conversely, 
every self-polar triangle is the diagonal triangle of a complete quad- 
rangle johose points are on the conic, aiul of a comjjlete quadrilateral 
ichone sides arc tangent to the conic. Corresponding to a gircn self-polar 
triangle, one vertex or side of such <i quadrangle or quadrilateral mag 
be chosen arbitrarilg on the conic. 

Theorem 17 may also be stated as follows : If P is a variable poiut 
on a line q, its polar p is a variable line tlirough the pole Q of q. In the 
special case where 5 is a tangent to the conic, we have already seen 
(Theorem 12) that wc have 

If Q is not on q, let A (fig. 60) be a fixed point on the conic, a the 
tangent at A, X the point (distinct from A, if AP is not tangent) in 
which AP meets the conic, and x the tangent at X. We then have, by 
Tlieorem 12, 

[P]^^[X]^(^{x] = Q[{ax)l 

I'y Theorem 13, (ax) is on p, and hence p = Q {ax). Hence we have 
If F' is the poiut p>1, this gives 

[-f]A[n 

But since the polar of P' also passes through P, this projectivity is 
an involution. The result of this discussion may then be stated as 
follows : 

* It was by considering the polar reciprocal of Pascal's theorem that Briaiichon 
derived tlie theorem named after him. Tliis method was fully developed by Poncelet 
and Gergonne in the early part of the last century in connection with the principle 
of duality. 
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Theorem 18. On any line not a tangent to a given conic the pairs 
of conjugate points are pairs of an invobUion. If the line meets the 
conic in two points, these points are the double points of the involution. 

Corollary. As a point P varies over a pencil of points, its polar 
with resjyect to any conic varies over a projective pencil of lines. 




Definition. The pairing of tlie points and lines of a plane brought 
about by associating with every point its polar and with every line its 
pole with respect to a given conic in the plane is called a polar system. 

EXERCISES 

1. If in a polar system two points are conjugate to a third point A, the 
line joining them is the polar of A. 

1. State the duals of the last two theorems. 

3. If a and h are two uonconjiigate lines in a polar system, every point A 
of a has a conjugate point B on h. The pencils of points [.1] and [£] are 
projective ; they are perspective if and only if a and b intersect on the conic 
of the polar system. 

4. Let A be a point and h a line not the polar of .-I with respect to a given 
conic, but in the plane of the conic. If on any line / through A we determine 
that point P which is conjugate with the jroint /ft, the locus of P is a conic 

; through A and the pole ]i of b, unless the line AB is tangent to the 
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conic, in which case the locus of P is a line- If AB is not tangent to the conic, 
the locus of P also passes through the points in which !> ineet« the given conic 
(if such points exist), and also through the points of contact of the tangents to 
the given conic through A (if such tangents exist). Dualize (Reye-Holgate, 
Geometry of Position, p. 106). 

5. If the vertices of a triangle are on a given conic, any line conjugate to 
one side meets the other two sides in a pair of conjugate points. Conversely, 
a line meeting two sides of the triangle in conjugate points passes through 
the pole of the third side (von Staudt). 

6. If two lines conjugate with respect to a conic meet the conic in two 
pairs of points, these pairs are projected from any point on the conic by a 
harmonic set of lines, and the tangents at these pairs of points meet any 
tangent in a harmonic set of points. 

7. With a given point not on a given conic as center and the polar of this 
point as axis, the conic is transformed into itself by a homology of period two. 

8. The Pascal line of any simple hexagon whose vertices are on a conic is 
the polar with respect to the conic of the Brianchon point of the simple hexagon 
whose sides are the tangents to the conic at the vertices of the first hexagon. 

9. If the line joining two points A , B, conjugate with respect to a conic, 
meets the conic in two points, these two points are harmonic with A , B. 

10. If in a plane there are given two conies C^ and C^, and the polars of 
all the points of C^ with respect to C^ are detemiined, these polars are the 
tangents of a third conic. 

11. If the tangents to a given conic meet a second conic in pairs of points, 
the tauL Jnts at these pairs of points meet on a third conic. 

12. Given five points of a conic (or four points and the tangent through 
one of them, or any one of the other conditions determining a conic), show 
how to construct the polar of a given point with respect to the conic. 

13. If two pairs of opposite sides of a complete quadrangle are pairs of 
conjugate lines with respect to a conic, the third pair of opposite sides are 
conjugate with respect to the conic (von Staiidt). 

14. If each of two triangles in a plane is the polar of the other with respect 
to a conic, they are perspective, and the axis of perspectivity is the polar of the 
center of perspectivity (Chasles). 

15. Two triangles that are self-polar with respect to the same conic have 
their six vertices on a second conic and their six sides tangent to a third 
conic (Steiner). 

16. Regarding the Desargues configuration as composed o£ a quadrangle 
and a quadrilateral mutually inscribed (cf. § 18, Chap. II), show that the 
diagonal triangle of the quadrangle is persj^iective with the diagonal triangle 
of the quadrilateral. 

17. Let A, B be any two conjugate points with respect to a conic, and let 
the lines AAf, BM joining them to an arbitrary point of the conic meet the 
latter again in the points C, D respectively. The lines AD, BC will then meet 
on the conic, and the lines CD and AB are conjugate. Dualize. 
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45. Degenerate conies. For a variety of reasons it is desirable to 
regard two eoplanar lines or one line (thouglit of as two coincident 
lines) as degenerate cases of a point conic ; aud dually to regard 
two points or one point (thought of as two coincident points) as 
degenerate cases of a line conic. This conception makes it possihie 
to leave out the restriction as to the plane of section in Theorem 1. 
For the section of a cone of lines by a plane through the vertex of 
the cone consists evidently of two (distinct or coincident) lines, i.e. 
of a degenerate point conic ; and tlie section of a cone of planes by 
a plane through the vertex of the cone is the figure formed by some 
or all the lines of a flat pencil, i.e. a degenerate line conic. 



Dualize ill all possible ways the degenerate and noadegeoerate cases of 
Theorem 1. 

Historically, the first definition of a conic section was given by the aacient 
Greek geometers (e.g. Mensechmus, about 350 B.C.), who defined them as the 
plane sections of a "right circular cone." In a later chapter we will show 
that in the " geometry of reaU " any nondegenerate point conic is projectively 
equivalent to a circle, and thus that for the ordinrry geometry the modern 
projective definition given in § 4 1 is equivalent to the old definition. We are 
here using one of the modern definitions because it can be applied before devel- 
oping the Euclidean metric geometry. 

Degenerate conies would be included in our definition (p. 109), if 
we had not imposed the restriction on the generating projective 
pencils that they be nonperspective ; for the locus of the point of 
intersection of pairs of homologous lines in two perspective flat 
'pencils in the same plane consists of the axis of perspectivity and 
the line joining the centers of the pencils. 

It will be seen, as we progress, that many theorems regarding non- 
degenerate conies apply also when the conies are degenerate. For 
example, Pascal's theorem (Theorem 3) becomes, for the case of a 
degenerate conic consisting of two distinct lines, the theorem of 
Pappus already proved as Theorem 21, Chap. IV (cf. in particular the 
corollary). The polar of a point with regard to a degenerate conic 
consisting of two lines is the harmonic conjugate of the point with 
respect to the two lines (cf. the definition, p. 84, Ex. 7). Hence the 
polar system of a degenerate conic of two lines (and dually of two 
points) determines an involution at a point (on a line). 
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EXERCISES 

1. State Briaiichou's theorem (Tln;urt'in -V) for tlie ca.se of a degenerate 
line conic consisting of two points. 

2. Kxaiiiiiie all tlie theorems of the preceding sections with reference to 
their behavior when the conic in question becomes degenerate, 

46. Desargues's theorem on conies. 

Theorem 19. 1/ the vertices of a complete qtiadrangle are on a conic 
which meets a line in two points, the latter are a pair in the invo- 
lution determined on tlie line hy the pairs of opposite sides of the 
quadrangle* 

Proof. Reverting to the proof of Theorem 2 {fig. 51), let the line 
meet the conic in the points B^, C, and let the vertices of the quad- 
rangle be A^, A^, li^, C'g. This quadrangle determines on the liue an 
involution in which S, A and T, XJ are conjugate pairs. But in the 
proof of Theorem 2 we saw that the quadrangle A^A^BC determines 
Q(B^ST, C^AU). Hence the two quadrangles determine the same 
involution on the line, and therefore B^, C\ are a pair of the involution 
determined by the quadrangle A^A^B^C^. 

Since the quadrangles A-^A^B^C^ and A^A^BC determine the same 
involution on the line when the latter is a tangent to the conic, we 
have as a special case of the above theorem : 

Corollary. If the vertices of a complete quadrangle are on a conic, 
the pairs of opposite sides meet , the tangent at any other point in pairs 
of an involution of which the point of contact of the tanyent is a double 
point. 

The Deaargues theorem leads to a slightly difTerent form of statement for 
the construction of a conic through five given points: On any line throngh 
one of the points the complete quadrangle of the other four determine an 
involution ; the conjugate in this involution of the given point on the line 
is a .sixth point on the conic. 

As the Desargues theorem is related to the theorem of Pascal, so 
are certain degenerate cases of the Desargues theorem related to the 
degenerate cases of the theorem of Pascal (Theorems 6, 7, 8, 9). Thus 
in fig. 53 we see (by Theorem 6) that the quadrangle BCim deter- 
mines on the line -^i^ an involution in which the points P^, P^ of the 
conic are one pair, while the points determined by p^, P.P^ and those 

* First given by Desargues iu Ifi.SO ; cf. (^:uvres, Paris, Vol. I (1864). p. 188. 
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determined by ij^, iJJ^ are two other pairs. This gives the following 
special case of the theorem of Desargues : 

Theorem 20. If the vertices of a triangle are on a conic, aiul a line I 
■meets the conic in two points, the latter are a pair of tlie involution 
determined on I by the pair of points in which two sides of the triangle 
meet I, and the pair in which the third side and the tangent at the 
opposite vertex meet I. In case I is a tangent to the conic, the point of 
contact is a double point of this involution. 

In terms of this theorem we may state the construction of a conic through 
four points and tangent to a line through one of them as fohows : On any line 
through one of the points which is not on the tangent an involution is deter- 
mined in which the tangent and the line passing through the other two points 
determine one pair, and the Hnes joining the point of contact to the other two 
points determine another pair. The conjugate of the given point on the line 
in this involution is a point of the conic. 

A further degenerate case is derived either from Theorem 7 or 
Theorem 8. In tig. 54 (Theorem 7) let / be the line J^i^. The quad- 
rangle ABI^I^ determines on I an involution in which i^, i^ are one 
pair, in which the tangents at ij, ij determine another pair, and in 
which the line 7J/J determines a double point. Hence we have 

Theorem 21. If a line I meets a conic in two points and ij, i^ are 
any other two points on the conic, the points in which I meets the conic 
are a pair of an involution through a double point of which passes the 
line PjP^ and throiigh a pair of conjugate points of which pass the 
tangents at ^, -^- If I is tangent to the conic, the point of contact is 
the second double point of this involution. 

The construction of the conic corresponding to this theorem may be stated 
as follows : Given two tangents and their points of contact and one other point 
of the conic. On any line / through the latter point is determined an involution 
of which one double point is the intersection with / of the line joining the two 
points of contact, and of which one pair is the pair of intersections with I of 
the two tangents. The conjugate in this involution of the given jxiint of the 
conic on Ha a point of the conic. 

EXERCISE 

State the duals of the theorems in this section. 

47. Pencils and ranges of conies. Order of contact. The theorems 
of the last section and their plane duals determine the properties of 
certain systems of conies which we now proceed to discuss briefly. 
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Defin'ITIOX. The set of all conies 
through the vertices of a complete 
quadrangle is called a pencil of 
conies of Type I (fig. 61). 

Theorem 19 and its plane dual 
Theorem 22. Any line {not 
through a vertex of the deter- 
mining quadrangle) is met by the 
conies of a pencil of Type I in the 
pairs of an involution.* 



Definition. The set of all conies 
tangent to the sides of a complete 
quadrilateral is called a range of 
conies of Type I (fig. 62). 
give at once : 

Theorem 22'. The tangents 
through any point [not on a side 
of the determining quadrilateral) 
to the conies of a range of Type I 
are the pairs of an involution. 




Corollary. Through a gen- 
eral^ point in the plane there is 
one and only one, and tangent to 
a general line there are two or tw 
conies of a given pencil of Type I. 

* Tliis form of Desargues's tlieoreni i 
tiques. Vol. XVH (182(5), p. 180. 

t The vertices of the quadrangle are 



Fig. 64 
Corollary. Tangent to a gen- 
eral line in the plane there is one 
and only one, and through a gen- 
eral point there are two or no 
conies of a given range of Type I. 
; due to Ch. Sturm, Aiinales de Math6ma- 
s exceptional points. 
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Defixition. Tliesetofallconics Definition. The set of all conies 

through the vertices of a triangle tangent to the sides of a triangle 

and tangent to a fixed line through and passing through a fixed .point 

one vertex is called a pencil of on one side is called a range of 

conies of Type 11 (fig. 63). conies of Type II (fig. 64). 
Theorem 20 and its plane dual then give ab once: 

Theorem 2.3. Any line in the Theorem 23'. The tangents 

plane of a pencil of conies of through any point in the plane 



Type II {which does not pass 
through a vertex of the detenniii- 
ing triangle) is met by the conies 
of tJie pencil in the pairs of an 
involution. 

Corollary. Through a general 
point in the plane there is one and 
only one conic of the pencil; and 
tangent to a general line in the 
plane there are two or no conies 
of the pencil. 



of a range of conies of Type II 
(which is not on a side of the 
determining triangle) to the conies 
of the range are the pairs of an 
involution. 

COHOLLARY. Tangent to a gen- 
eral line in the plane there is one 
and only one conic of the range; 
and *firough a general point in 
the plane there are two or no 
conies of the range. 



Definition. The set of all conies through two given points and 
tangent to two given lines through these points respectively is called 
a pencil or range of conies of Type 
IV* {fig. 65). 

Theorem 21 now gives at once : 

Theorem 24. Any line in the plane 

of a pencil of conies of Type I V (which 

docs not pass through either of the 

points common to all the conies of 

the pencil) is met hy the conies of the 

pencil in the pairs of an involution. 

Throtigh any point in the plane (not 

^ , on either of the lines that are taiigent 

to all the conies of the pencil) the 

tangents to the conies of the pencil are the pairs of an involution. The 

line joining th e two points common to all the conies of the pencil meets 

* The classification of pencils and ranges of conies into types corresponds to the 
classification of the corresponding plane collineaiions (cf. Exs. 2, 4, 7, below). 
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any line in a donhlc ^xyint of ike involution determined on that line. 
And ilic point of intersection of the common taiujcnts is Joined to any 
■point hy a double litie of the involution determined at that point. 

ConoLLARY. Throut/h any general point or tangent to any general 
line in the plane there is one and only one conic of the pencil. 

EXERCISES 

1. What are the degenerate conies o£ a pencil or range of Type /? The 
diagonal triangle of the fundamental quadrangle (quadrilateral) of the pencil 
(range) is the only triangle which is self -polar with respect to two conies of 
the pencil (range). 

2. Let A^ and i>^ be any two conies of a pencil of Type I, and let P be any 
point in the plane of the pencil. If p is the polar of P with respect to A^, and 
P' is the pole of p with respect to B^, the coiTespondence thus established 
between [P] and IP''} is a projective collineation of Type I, whose invariant 
triangle is the diagonal triangle of the fundamental quadrangle. Do all pro- 
jective collineations thus determined by a jwucil of conies of Type / form a 
group ? Dualize. 

3. What are the degenerate conies of a pencil or range of Type 111 

4. Let a peneil of conies of Type II be determined by a triangle v4ZJC and 
a tangent a through A. Further, let a' be the harmonic conjugate of a with 
respect to AB and AC, and let A' be the intersection of a and BC. Then 
A , a and A', a' are pole and polar with respect to every conic of the pencil ; and 
no pair of conies of the pencil have the same polars with regard to any other 
points than A and A'. Dualize, and show that all the collineations determined 
as in ICx, 2 are in this case of Type II. 

5. AVhat are the degenerate conies of a pencil or range of Tj-pe IV'f 

6. Show that any point on the line joining the two points common to all 
the conies of a peneil of Type IV has the .same polar ^vith respect to all the 
conies of the pencil, and that these all pass through the point of intersection 
of the two common tangents. 

7. Show that the collineations determined by a pencil of Type/Fby the 
method of Ex. 2 are all homologies (i.e. of Type /T'). 

* The pencils and ranges of conies thus far considered have in com- 
nion the properties (1) that the pencil (range) is completely defined 
as soon as two conies of the pencil (range) are given ; (2) the conies 
of the pencil (range) determine an involntion on any line (point) in 
tlie plane (with the exception of the lines (points) on the determining 
points (lines) of the pencil (range)). Three other systems of conies may 
be defined which likewise have these properties. These new systems 

* The remainder of tins section may be omitted on a first reading. 
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may be regarded as degenerate cases of the pencils and ranges already 
defined. Their existence is established by the theorems given below, 
which, together with their corollaries, may be regarded as degenerate 
cases of the theorem of Desargues, We shall need the following 

Lemma. Any conic is transformed hy a projective coUineation in 
the plane of the conic into a conic such that the tangents at homologous 
points are homologous. 

Proof. This follows almost directly from the definition of a conic. 
Two projective flat pencils are transformed by a projective coUineation 
into two projective flat pencils. The intersections of pairs of homologous 
lines of one pencU are therefore transformed into the intersections 
of the corresponding pairs of homologous lines of the transformed 
pencils. If any line meets the first conic in a point P, the transformed 
line will meet the transformed conic in the point homologous with P. 
Therefore a tangent at a point of the first conic must be transformed 
into the tangent at the corresponding point of the second conic. 

Theorem 25. If a Urn p^ is a tangent to a conic A^ at a point P^, 
and Q is any point of A^, then through any point on the plane of A^ 

hut not on A^ or p,^, 
there is one and only 
one conic B^ through 
P^ and Q, tangent to 
p^, and stich that there 
is no point of p , ex- 
cept J^, having the same 
polar with regard to 
both A^ and J3^. 

Proof. If P' is any point of the plane not on p^ or A^, let P be 
the second point in which I^P' meets A'^ {fig. 66). There is one and 
only one elation with center ij and axis I^Q changing P into P' 
(Theorem 9, Chap. III). This elation (by the lemma above) changes 
A'' into another conic P^ through the points ^ and Q and tangent 
to Pf^. The lines through ij are unchanged by the elation, whereas 
their poles (on p^) are subjected to a parabolic projeetivity. Hence 
no point on p^ (distinct from P^) has the same polar with regard to A'' 
as with regard to P^ Since A^ is transformed into P* by an elation, 
the two conies can have no other points in common than P^ and Q. 
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That there is only one conic B^ through P' satisfying the con- 
ditions of the theorem is to be seen as follows : Let QF meet p^ in 
S, and QP' meet f^ in S' (fig. 66). The point S has the same polar 
with regard to Jl' as S' with regard to any conic i?^, since this polar 
must be the harmonic conjugate of f^ with regard to P^Q and iJP. 
Let f be the tangent to A!' at P and f' be the tangent to B^ at P', 
and let f and f' meet f^ in T and 2" respectively. The points 




T and T' have the same polar, namely iJP, with regard to J? and 
any conic B'^. By the conditions of the theorem the projectivity 

F^STj^P^S'T^ 
must be parabolic. Hence, by Theorem 23, Cor., Chap. IT, 
Q{P^ST, P.T'S'). 

Hence p and ^' must meet on I^Q in a point Jt so as to form the quad- 
rangle RQPP'. This determines the elements P^, Q, P', p^^, p' ot B^, 
and hence there is only one possible conic B^. 

Corollary 1. The conies A^ and B^ can have no other points in 
common than P^ and Q. 

Corollary 2, Any line I not on J^ or Q which meets A and B' 
meets them in pairs of an involution in which the points of interseetion 
of I u'ith P^Q and pg are conjugate. 

Proof. Let I meet A^ in N and iV,, B'^ in L and i,, i^^ In M, and 
p^ in Jl/j (fig. 67). Let K and K^ be the points of A^ which are trans- 
formed by the elation into L and L^ respectively. By the definition of 
an elation K and K^ are collinear with M, while -ffis on the line LF^ 
and K^ on L^^P^. Let KN^ meet p^, in B, and NP^, meet KK^ in S. 
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Then, since A' 7i.', JS\, K^ are on the conic to which p^ is tangent at ^, we 
have, by Theorem 6, apphed to the degenerate hexagon F^I'^K^K2\\2^^, 
that S, L^, and It are collinear. Hence the complete quadrilateral 
Sit, A'-Vj, JOlj, I has pairs of opposite vertices on i^J/ and J^il/',, P^y 
and i;-\;, 7^7: and i^ij. Hence Q{MNL, II^N^L^)* 

Dii:i'ixmox. Thesetofallconics Definition. The set of all conies 
through a point Q and tangent to tangent to a line q and tangent to 



a line p^ at a point J^, and such 
that no point of p^ except i? has 
the same polar with regard to two 
conies of the set, Is called a pencil 
of conies of Type III {fig. 68). 



a line p^ at a point P^, and such 
that no line on P except j*.-, has 
the same pole with regard to two 
conies of the set, is called a range 
of conies of Type III (fig. 




Two conies of such a pencil (range) are said to have contact of the 
second order, or to osculate, at i^. 

Corollary 2 of Theorem 25 now gives at once; 

Theorem 26. Any line in the Tb.'e.oke'siIQ'. TJirou^h any point 



plane of a jje?ici7 of conies of 
Type III, which is not on either of 
the covimon points of the jieiicil, is 
onet hy the conies of the 2fe)ieilinthe 
p>airs of an involution. Tlirough 
any poi)it in the plane except the 
eovwioih pioints there is one and 
only one conie of the pencil; and 
tangent to any line not through 
either of the common points there 
are tiro or no conies of (he pencil. 



in the plane of a range of conies of 
Type III, lohich is not on either of 
the common tangents of the range, 
the tangents to the conies of the pen- 
cil are the jjairs of an involution. 
Tangent to any line in the plane ex- 
cept the common tangents there is 
one and only one conic of the range; 
and through any point not on either 
of the common tangents there are 
two or no conies of the range. 



* This argument has implicitly proved tliat three pairs of pointK of a conic, as 
KKi, NNi, PoQi Buch that the lines joining them meet in a point ,1/, are projected 
from any point of the conic hy a quadrangular set of lines (Theorem It), Chap. VIII). 
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Tlie pencil is determined by Tlie range is determined hy 

the two coiimion puiiits, the com- the two common tangents, the 

mon tangent, and one conic of the common point, and one conic of 

penciL the range. 

EXERCISES 

1, What are the degenerate coiiica of this pencil and range? 

2. Show that the collineation obtained by making correspond to any point P 
the jKiint P'lvhich has the same polar j5 with regard to one given conic of the 
pencil (range) that P has with regard to another given conic of the pencil (range) 
la of Type III. 

Theorem 27. If a line p^ is tangent to a conic A^ at a point 1'^, 
there is one and only one conic tangent to p^ at ij and passing 
throiujh any other point F' of the plane of A^ not on 2\ or A- 
vjliich determines for every point of p^ the same polar line as does A^. 

Proof. Let P be the second point in which P^P' meets A^ (fig. 70). 
There is one and only one elation of which i^ is center and p^, axis, 
changing P to P'. This elation changes A^ into a conic 7?^ through 




P', and is such that if ^ is any tangent to A'^ at a point (>, then q is 
transformed to a tangent q' of B^ passing through qp^, and Q is trans- 
formed into the point of contact Q' of q', collinear with Q and P^. 
Hence there is one conic of the required type through P'. 

That there is only one is evident, because if / is any line through P', 
any conic B'^ must pass through the fourth harmonic of P' with regard 
to !p^ and the polar of Ip^ as to A^ (Theorem 13). By considering two 
lines I we thus determine ejiough points to fix B"^. 

CoKOLLAEY 1. By duality there is one and only one conic B'^ tangent 
to any line not passing throiujh p,. 
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Corollary 2. Ani/ line I not on, P^ which meets A^ and B" meets 
them in pairs of an involution one doiible point of which is Ip^, and 
the other the point of I conjugate to Ip^ toith respect to A^. A dual 
statement holds for any point L not on p^. 

Corollary 3. The conies A^ and B^ can have tw other point in 
common than ij arid -tw other tangent in common than p^. 

Proof. If they liad one other point P in common, they would have 
in common the conjugate of P In the involution determined on any 
line through P according to Corollary 2. 

Definition. The set of all conies tangent to a given line p^ at a 
given point ij, and such that each point on p^ has the same polar 
with regard to all conies of the set, is called a pencil or range of 
conies of Type V. Two conies of such a pencil are said to have 
contact of the third order, or to hyperosculate at JJ. 

Theorem 27 and its first two corollaries now give at once: 

Theorem 28. Any line I not on the common point of a pencil of 
Type V is met by the conies of the pencil in pairs of an involution 
one double point of which is the intersection of I with the common 
tangent. Through any point L not on the common tangent the pairs 
of tangents to the conies of the pencil form an involution one double 
line of which is the line joining L to the common point. There is one 
conic of the set through each point of the plane not on the common 
tangent, and one conic tangent to each line not on the common point. 

The pencd or range is determined by the common point, the common 
tangent, and one conic of the set. 

EXERCISES 

1. What are the degenerate conies of a pencil of Type VI 
2- Show tliat the collineation obtained by making correspond to any 
point P the point Q which has the same pole p with regard to one conic of 
a pencil of Type V that P has with regard to another conic of the pencil is 
an elation. 

3. The lines polar to a point A with regard to all the conies of a pencil 
of any of the five types pass through a point A'. The points A and A' are 
double points of the involution determined by the pencil on the line A A'. 
Con.struct A'. Dualize. Derive a theorem on the complete quadrangle as a 
special case of this one. 

4. Construct the polar line of a point ,1 with regard to a conic C^ being 
given four points of C* and a conjugate of A with regard to C^. 
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5. Given an involution I on a line /, a pair of points A and A' on I not 
conjugate in I, and any other point B on /, construct a point B' such that .1 
and A' and B and B' are pairs of an involution I' whose double points are a 
l">air in I. The involution I' may also be described as one which is commu- 
tative with I, or such that the product of I and I' is an involution. 

6. There is one and only one conic through three points and having a 
given point P and line p as pole and polar, 

7. The conies through three points and having a given pair of points as 
conjugate points form a pencil of conies. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES 

1. If and are pole and polar with regard to a conic, and A and B are 
two points of the conic coUinear with 0, then the conic is generated by the 
two pencils A [P] and B [P'] where P and P' are paired in the involution 
on o of conjugates with regard to the conic, 

2. Given a complete plane five-point ABCDE. The locus of all points X 
such that 

X(BCDE) ~ A (BCDE) 
is a conic. 

3. Given two projective no n perspective pencils, [/)] and [ij]. Every line I 
upon which the projectivity i[p]~T-l[,</'} is involutoric passes through a fixed 
point 0. The point is the pole of the line joining the centers of the pencils 
with respect to the conic generated by tliein. 

4. If two complete quadrangles have the same diagonal points, their eight 
verticeslieonaconic(Cremona,ProjeetiveGeometry(Oxford, 1885), Chap. XX). 

5. If two conies intersect in four points, the eight tangents to them at 
these points are on the same line conic. Dualize and extend to the cases 
where the conies are in pencils of Types II-V. 

6. All conies with respect to which a given triangle is self-conjugate, and 
which pass through a fixed point, also pass through three other iixed points. 
Dualize. 

7. Construct a conic through two given points and with a given self- 
conjugate triangle. Dualize. 

8. If the sides of a triangle are tangent to a conic, the lines joining two 
of its vertices to any point conjugate with regard to tlie conic to the third 
vertex are conjugate with regard to the conic. Dualize. 

9. If two points P and Q on a conic are joined to two conjugate points P", Q' 
on a line conjugate to PQ, then PP' and QQ' meet on the conic. 

10. If a simple quadrilateral is cii-cum scribed to a conic, and if I is any 
transversal through the intersection of its diagonals, I will meet the conic and 
the pairs of opposite sides in conjugate pairs of an involution. Dualize. 

1 1 . Given a conic and three fixed collinear jioints A,B, C There is a fourth 
point D on the line AB such that if three sides of a simple quadrangle in- 
scribed in the conic pass through A, B, and C respectively, the fourth passes 
throiigh D (Cremona, Chap. XVII). 
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12. If a variable simple n-liiiu (h even) is inscribed in a conic in such a way 
that n — 1 of its aides pass through n — 1 fixed collinear points, then the other 
side losses through another fixed point of the same line. Dualize this theorem. 

13. If two conies intersect in two points --1, B (or are tangent at a point A) 
and two Hues through A and B respectively (or through the point of contact 
A) nieut the conies again in 0, 0' and L, I.', then the lines OL and (TL' meet 
on the line joining the remaining points of intersection (if existent) of the 
two conies. 

14. If a conic C^ passes through the vertices of a triangle which is self- 
polar with respect to another conic K°, there is a triangle inscribed in C^ and 
self -polar with regard to K^, and having one vertex at any point of C^. The 
lines which cut C^ and K^ in two pairs of jwints which are harmonically con- 
jugate to one another constitute a line conic C^, which is the polar reciprocal 
of C^ with regard to K^ (Cremona, Ciiap. XXII), 

15. If a variable triangle is such that two of its sides pass respectively 
through two fixed points 0' and lying on a given conic, and the vertices oppo- 
site them lie respectively on two fixed lines u and w', while the third vertex 
lies always on the given conic, then the thii-d side touches a fixed conic, which 
touches the lines u and u'. Dualize (Cremona, Chap. XXII). 

16. If P is a variable point on a conic containing A, B, C, and I is a vari- 
able line through P such that all throws T (PA, PB; PC, I) are projective, 
then all lines I meet in a point of the conic (Schrdter, Jouraal fiir die reine und 
angewandte Jlatheniatik , Vol. LXII, p. 222). 

17. Given a fixed conic and a fixed line, and three fixed points A, B,C on 
the conic, let P he & variable point on the conic and let PA, PB, PC nieet 
the fixed line in A', B', C. If is a fixed pointof the plane and (0.4', PB')=K 
and (KC) = I, then K describes a conic and I a pencil of lines whose center is 
on the conic described by K (Schrdter, loc. cit.), 

18. Two triangles ^£C and PQR are perspective in four ways. Show that 
if ABC and the ix)int P are fixed and Q, R are variable, the locus of each of 
the latter points is a conic (cf. Ex. 8, p. 105, and Schrdter, Mathematische 
Annalen, Vol. II (1870), p. 553). 

19. Given six points on a conic. liy taking these in all possible orders 
CO different simple hexagons inscribed in the conic are obtained. Each of 
these simple hexagons gives rise to a Pascal line. The figure thus associated 
with any six points of a conic is called the keT.n<p~ammum mynticuvi.* Prove the 
following pro^wrties of the hexagraminuni mysticum: 

i. The Pa.scal lines of the three hexagons P^PJ^P^Pr^P^, P-^P^P^P^P^P^, 
and PiPf,PiPiPsPi are concurrent. The point thus associated with such a set 
of three hexagons is called a Sleiner point. 
ii. There are in all 20 Steiner points. 

* On the Pascal hexagram ct. Steiner-SchrSter, Vorlesungen liber Syntheiisclie 
Geomeirie, Vol, II, § 28; Salmon, Conic Sections in the Notes; Christine Ladd, 
American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. II (1879|, p, 1. 
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iii. From a given simple hexagon five others are obtained by permuting 
in all possible ways a set of thrw \ crtice.s m: two of which are adjacent, Tliu 
Pascal lines of these six hexagons pass through two Steiner points, which are 
called conjut/ule Steiner points. The 20 Steiner points fall into ten pairs of 
conjugates. 

iv. The 20 Steiner points lie by fours on 15 lines called Steiner lines. 
V. What is the symbol of the configuration composed of the 20 Steiner 
points and the 15 Steiner lines? 

20. Discuss the problem corresponding to that of Ex. 19 for all the special 
cases of Pascal's theorem, 

21. State the duals of the last two exercises. 

22- If in a plane there are given two conies, any point A has a polar with 
respect to each of them. If these polai's intersect in A', the points A, A' are 
conjugate with resjiect to both conies. The poiars of A' likewise meet in A. 
In this way every point in the plane is paired with a unique other point. By 
the dual process every line in the plane is paired with a unique line to which 
it is conjugate with respect to both conies. ShoM' that in this correspondence 
the points of a line correspond in general to the points of a conic. All such 
conies which correspond to lines of the plane have in common a set of at most 
three points. The poiars of every such common point coincide, so that to each 
of them is made to correspond all the points of a line. They form the excep- 
tional elements of the correspondence. Dualize (Reye -Hoi gate, p. 110).* 

23. If in the last exercise the tW'O given conies pass through the vertices of 
the same quadrangle, the diagonal points of this quadrangle are the " common 
points " mentioned in the preceding exercise (Reye-Holgate, p. 110). 

24. Given a cone of lines with vertex and a line u through 0. Then a 
one-to-one correspondence may be established among the lines through fey 
associating with every such line a its conjugate a' with respect to the cone 
lying in the plane au. If, then, a describes a plane ir, a' will describe a cone of 
lines passing through « and through the polar line of jr, and whicli has in 
common with the given cone any lines common to it and to the given cone 
and the polar plane of u (Reye-IIolgate, p. 111).* 

25. Two conies are determined by the two sets of five points .^I , D, C, D, E 
and .1 , B, C, II, K. Construct the fourth point of intei-section of the two conies 
(Castelnuovo, Lezioni di Geometria, p. 391). 

26. Ai>ply the result of the preceding Exercise to construct the point P such 
that the set of lines P{A, B, C, D, E) joining P to the vertices of any given 
complete plane five-point be projective with any given set of five points on a 
line (Castelnuovo, loc. cit.). 

27. Given any plane quadrilateral, construct a line which meets the sides 
of the quadrilateral in a set of four points projective with any given set of 
four collinear points. 

* The correspondences defined in Ess. 22 and 24 are examples of so-calied 
quadratic correspondences. 
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28. T-wo sets of five points .1, B, C, D, E and A, B, H, K, L determine 
two conies which intersect again in two points A', }'. Construct the line XY 
and show that the points X, Y are the double points of a certain involution 
(Castelnuovo, loc. cit.). 

29. If three conies pass through two given points A, B and the three pairs 
of conicrt cut again in three pairs of points, sliow that the three lines joining 
these pairs of points are concurrent (Castelnuovo, loc. cit.). 

30. Prove the converse of the second theorem of Desargues: The conies 
passing through three fised points and meeting a given line in the pairs of 
an involution pass throiigh a fourth fiied point. This theorem may be used 
to construct a conic, given three of its points and a pair of points conjugate 
■with respect to the conic. Dualize (Castelnuovo, loc. cit.). 

31. The poles of a line with respect to all the conies of a pencil of conies 
of Type I are on a conic which passes through the diagonal points of the 
quadrangle defining the pencil. This conic cuts the given line in the points 
in which the latter is tangent to conies of the pencil. Dualize. 

32. Let^ lie the polar of a point P with regard to a triangle ABC. If P 
varies on a conic which passes through jI, B, C, theap passes through a fixed 
point Q (Cayley, Collected Works, Vol. I, p. 301). 

33. If two conies are inscribed in a triangle, the six points of contact are 
on a third conic. 

34. Any two vertices of a triangle circumscribed to a conic are separated 
harmonically by the point of contact of the side containing them and the point 
where this side meets the line joining the points of contact of the other sides. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ALGEBRA OF POINTS AND ONE -DIMENSIONAL COORDINATE 
SYSTEMS 

48. Addition of points. That analytic methods may be introduced 
into geometry on a strictly projeefcive basis was first shown by von 
Staudt.* The point a^ebra on a line which is defined in this chapter 
without the use of any further assumptions than A, E, P is essentially 
equivalent to von Staudt's algebra of throws (p. 60), a brief account 
ot which will be found in | 55. The original method of von Standt 
has, however, been considerably clarified and simplified by modern 
researches on the foundations of geometry.f All the definitions and 
theorems of this chapter before Theorem 6 are independent of As- 
sumption P. Indeed, if desired, this part of the chapter may be read 
before taking up Chap. IV. 

Given a line I, and on I thi-ee distinct (arbitrary) fixed points which 
for convenience and suggestiveness we denote by -^, JJ, F„, we define 
two one-valued operations $ on pairs of points of I with reference to 
the fundamental points i^, ij, li,. The fimdamental points are said 
to determine a scale on I. 

Definition, In any plane through I let L and II be any two lines 
throi^h J^, and let l^ be any Hne through JJ meeting C and li in 
points A and A' respectively (fig. 71). Let-J^ and i^ be any two points 
of /, and let the lines i^ and I^A' meet li and l^ in the points X 
and Y respectively. The point ^^^, in which the line XY meets I, is 
called the sii,m o£ the points J^ and F^ (in symbols P^ + F^ = r^^^) in 

• K, G. C. von Staudt (1798-1807), BeitrSge zur GeometriederLage, Heft 2 (1857), 
pp. 1S6 et Beq. This book is concerned also with the related question of the iuter- 
pretation of imaginary elements in geometry. 

t C£., for example, G. Hessenberg, Uebar einen Geometriaciien Calctil, Acta 
Mathematioa, Tol. XXIX, p. I. 

J By a one-nalued! operation o on a pair of points A, B is meant any process 
whereby wltt every pair A, B is associated a point G, which is nnique provided 
the order of A, B is given; in symbols AoB = C. Here "order" has no geo- 
matrioal significance, but implies merely the formal difference o£ AoB and BaA. 
It AoB = BoA, the operation is commutaiive ; if {AoB)oG = Ao(BoC), the opera- 

141 
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the scale J^, ^, P„. The operation of obtaming the aum of two points 
is called addition.* 




Theorem 1, i/i^ and ^ are distinct from ij and P^,Q 
ILPy^l+e) ^ '* necessary and sufficient condition for the 
P, + F^ = P,_^^. (A, E) 

This follows immediately from the definition, AXA'Y l 
qiiadrangle which determines the given quadrangular set 

CoKOLLAEY 1. If P^ IS any point of I, we have P^ + P^ = P^ + 
and P^ + P„=P^+P^^P„{P^^P^). (A, E) 

This is also an immediate consequence of the definition. 

Corollary 2. The operation of addition is one-valued fo', 
pair of points P^ P^ of I, except for the pair P^, P^. (A, E) 

This follows from the theo- 
rem above and the corollary of 



• The hiBtorical origin of tliis con- 
struction will be evident on inspection 
of the att^clied figure. This ia ttie 
flgtire wliich results, if we cliooae for 
ii the "line at infinity" in tlie plane 
in the sense of ordinary Euclidean 
geometry (cf. p. 8). The construction 

la clearly equivalent to a translation i'lc. 73 

of the vector PoP,, along the line i, 

whicli brings Its initial point Into coincidence with the terminal point of the vi 
PoPt, which is the ordinary construction for the sum of two vectors on a 
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Tlieorein 3, Chap. II, iu case F^ and 7J are distinct from i^ and Jl. 
If one of the points J^, 1'^ coincides witli /^ or /^, it follows from 
Corollary 1. 

Corollary 3. The operation of addition is associative; i.e. 

for any three points 2]., ^, 1'^ for which the above expressions are 
defined. (A, E) 

Proof (fig. 73). Let i^ + i^ be determined as in the definition by 
mean.5 of three lines C IL, /„ and the line XY. Let the line P^Y be 
denoted by 11,, and by means of l^,JL, ^^ constrnct the point {P^-\-P^) + P^, 




P„, R Py., E.,*, 



which is determined by the line XZ, say. If now the point P'^ + P^ 
be constructed by means of the lines /„, II, l^, and then the point 
Pj.-¥{Pg + P^ be constructed by means of the lines /„, II, l^, it will be 
seen that the latter point is determined by the same line XZ. 

Corollary 4. The operation of addition is commutative; i.e. 
P^ + P^ = P^ + P^ 
for every pair of points P^, P^ for which the operation is defined. (A, E) 

Proof. By reference to the complete quadrangle AXA'Y (fig. 71) 
there appears the quadrangidar set Q{P„P^P^„ P„ P:cK+y)' which by the 
tlieorem implies tliat ^ + -^ = ij + ^. T-ut, by definition, P^ + P^ = P^^,j. 
Hence ij + i^ = J^ + -?^ 
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Theorem 2. Any three points F^, P^, JKP^'P P) satisfy the relation 
P„P,P^F^-^P„P^P,^„P^^^; 
i.e. the correspondence established by making each point Pc of I corre- 
spond to Il' = P^ + P^, cohere P^(=f= P„)is any fixed point of I, is projective. 
(A,E) 

Proof. The definition of addition (fig. 71) gives this projectivity as 
the result of two perspectivities : * 

The set of all projectivities determined by all possible choices of P„ in the 
formula Pr = Px + Pa '^ ths group described in Example 2, p. 70. The sum of 
two points P^ and P^ might indeed have been defined as the point into which 
Pf, is transformed when Pg is transformed into P^ by a projectivity of this 
group. The associative law for addition would thus appear as a special ca.^e 
of the associative law which holds for the composition of correspondences in 
general ; and the commutative law for addition would be a consequence of the 
commutativity of this particular group, 




49. Multiplication of points. Definition. In any plane through / 
let If,, /„ /« be any three lines through i^, P^, P„ respectively, and let l^ 
meet l^ and l^ in points A and B respectively (fig. 74). Let ij, Py be any 
two points of /, and let the lines P^A and P^B meet l^ and l^ in the points 
X and Y respectively. Tlie point P^^ in which the line XY meets I is 

* To make fig. 71 correspond to the notation of this theorem, P„ must be 
identified with Pa- 
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called the 'prochict o/P^hy P^ (in symbols P^ ■ P^= 7^ J in the scale i,^, 7J, }'^ 
on /. The operation of obtaining the product of two points is called 
jiudtiplication.* Each of the points P^, P^ is called a /actor of the 
product /^-i^. 

Theorem S. If P^ and 7J a7-e any two points of I distinct from 
P^, ij, I^, Q(igi^/J, P^P^I'^^) is necessary and siiffi-ciciit for the equality 
P^.P^=P^^. (A, E) 

ITiis follows at once from the definition, JXBY being the defining 
quadrangle. 

Corollary 1. For any point P^{=^ P^) on I v:e have the relations 
P,- P^ = P^-P, = P^; P^P,=P,-P, = P,; P,P^=P^-P, = P,(I^.^^). 

This follows at once from the definition. 

Corollary 2, The operation of inultiplication is one-valued for 
every pair of points P^, J^ of I, except i^ ■ ii and P^ ■ J^. (A, E) 

This follows from Corollary 1, if one of the points i^, P^ coincides 
with 7^, J^, or P,. Otherwise, it follows from the corollary, p. 50, in 
connection with the above theorem. 



B 




* The origin of tliis construction may also be seen in a simple cocstruction of 
metric Euclidean geometry, which results from the construction of the definition 
by letting the line i„ be the "line at infinity" (cf. p, 8). In the attached figure 
which gives this metric construction we have readily, from similar triangles, the 
proportions : 

PoPi _ iVl _ PoPr 

PqP^'' FoY~ FoP^y' 

which, on taking the segment PoPi— 1, gives the desired result Po^ii-^Pof^' -PoPv 
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CoKOLLARY 3. The operation of niultiplicatioTi is associative; i.e. ice 
have (P^- ID ■ F^ = P^- {F^- P^) for every three points i^, P^, P^ for which 
these products are defined. (A, E) 

Proof (fig. 76). The proof is entirely analogous to the proof for 
the associative law for addition. Let the point ^ ■ i^ he constructed 




as in the definition by means of three fundamental lines l^, 1^, l^, 
the point P^^ being determined by the line XY. Denote the line PyY 
by l[, and construct the point I^^ ■ P^ = (I^- P^) ■ P^, using the lines Z^, ![, l^ 
as fundamental. Further, let the point P^- P^ = J^^ be constructed by 
means of the lines l^, l^, /„, and then let I^- P^^ = P^- {T^- P^) be con- 
structed by means of l^,, l^, L. It is then seen that the points J^ ■ P^^ 
and P ■ P^ are determined by the same line. 

By analogy with Theorem 1, Cor. 4, we should now prove that mul- 
tiplication is also commutative. It will, however, appear presently 
that the eommutativity of multiplication cannot be proved without 
the use of Assumption P (or its equivalent). It must indeed be clearly 
noted at this point that the definition of multiplication requires the 
first factor P^ in a product to form with i^ and JJ a point triple of 
the quadrangular set on I (cf. p. 49); the construction of the product 
is therefore uot independent of the order of the factors. Moreover, 
the fact that in Theorem 3, Chap. II, the quadrangles giving the points 
of the, set are similarly placed, was essential in the proof of that 
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theorem. We cannot therefore use this theorem to prove the com- 
nmtalive law for multiplicatiuu a-s in the case of addition. 

An important theorem analogous to Theorem 2 is, however, inde- 
pendent of Assumption P. Tt is as follows :■ 

TiiEOKEM 4. If the relation I^-P^ = P^^ holds hdwccn any three 
points /;, P^, P^.^ Oil I distinct from P^, wc hare P^P^P^P^-j;^ I^PJ^P^^ 
and also J^I^P^P^-^ ^J^J^P^^; i.e. the correspondence estahliahcd hy 
onalituj each point P^ of I co7-respond to PJ = P^ -P^ {or to Pj = Pa- K)' 
where I^ is any fixed point of I distinct from J^, is projective. (A, E) 

Proof. The defiiiitiou of multiplication gives the first of the above 
pro jectivi ties as the result of two perspectivities {iig. 76): 

m = [-v] = [/;]. 

The second one is obtained similarly. In fig. 76 we have 

B X 

\P] = \Y] = \P]. 

The set of all projectivities determined Ijy all choices of P^ in the for- 
mula P^ — Px-Pa IS the group described in Example 1, p. 69. The proper- 
ties of multiplication may be regarded as properties of that group in the same 
way that the properties of addition arise from the gi-oup described in Example 
2, p. 70. In particular, this furnishes a second proof of the associative law 
lor multiplication. 

Theorem 5. Multiplication is distrilmtive with respect to addition; 
i.c. if P,., P, P^ are any three points on I {for irJiich the O2')erations 
hclow are defined), we have 
P,- {P^ + P^) = P,- J^+ P, ■ P,, and {P^ +PJ ■ P^= P^- P^ + P^- P^. (A,E) 
Proof. Place 

P^ + J^ = _^^^, P^.P^ = P^^, l>.p^ = p^^, and P-P, + , = P,i,: + ,y 
By Theorem 4 we then have 

P,I^^P,P^P, + ^^I^P,P,P,.P,P,u+!,r 
But by Theorem 1 we also have Q(7i^^, P^P^P^ + ,,). Hence, by 
Theorem I, Cor., Chap. IV, we have Q{P„P^P„ P^P^^P^^^^J which, 
by Theorem 1, imi^lies P:r+ K= ^^{^^•^y ^'1*^ relation 

{:^ + P^) ■ P^=2i- P,+P^- P, 
is proved similarly. 
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50. The commutative law for multiplication. With the aid of 
Assumption P we will 3iow derive finally the commutative law for 
multiplication : 

Theorem 6. The operation of multiplication is commutative; ie. 
tve have J^ ■ JJ = j^ ■ ^ for every ■pair of points I^, J^ of I for which 
these two products are defined. (A, E, P) 

Proof. Let us place as hefore -^ ■ -^ = .^5,, and J^ ■ .^ = P^^. Then, by 
the tirst relation of Theorem 4, and interchanging the points P^, P, 

^^^ ^^^^ -^^-^-^ A -^-^-^^-; 

and from the second relation of the same theorem we have 

P^P^P^P^^ P^P^P^P^^. 
By Theorem 17, Chap. IV, this requires P^^ = I^^. 

In view of the fact already noted, that the fundamental theorem 
of projective geometry (Theorem 17, Chap. IV) is equivalent to 
Assumption P, it follows (cf. § 3, Vol. II) that : 

Theorem 7. Assumption Pis necessary and sujicient for the com- 
mutative laiv for multiplication.* (A, E) 

51. The inverse operations. DEFlNmoN. Given two points J^, -^ 
on I, the operation determining a point P^ satisfying the relation 
i^ + ij=.^ is called subtraction; in symbols P^~I^ — J^. The poLut 
J^ is called the difference of P^ from I^. Subtraction is the inverse of 
addition. 

Tlie construction for addition may readily be reversed to give a con- 
struction for subtraction. The preceding theorems on addition then give : 

Theore>[ 8. Subtraction is a one-valued operation for every pair 
of points Pg, Pf, on I, except the pair P„, P^. (A, E) 

Corollary. Wc have in particular J^ — J^ = JJ for every point 
P^i^P^) on I. (A, E) 

* The existence of algebras in which multiplication is not commutative is then 
sufficient to establish the fact that Assumption P is independent of the previous 
Assumptions A and E. For in order to construct a system (cf. p. 6) which satisfies 
Assumptions A and E without satisfying Assumption P, we need only construct an 
analytic geometiy of three dimensions (as described in a later chapter) and use as a 
basis a n on commutative number system, e.g. the system of quaternions. That the 
fundamental theorem of projective geometry is equivalent to the commutative 
law for mill tipiicat ion was first established by Hilbert, who, in his Foundations of 
Geometry, showed that the commutative law is equivalent to the theorem of Pappus 
(Theorem 21, Chap. IV). The latter is easily seen to be equivalent to the funda- 
mental theorem. 
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Definition. Given two points J^,^ on I; the point ,^ deterniined by 
the relation Jf^. 1^ = 1^ is called the quotient of 7^' by I^ (also the nttio 
of -^ to ^) ; in symbols PjJ^ = ^, or ^ : ^ = ^. The operation deter- 
mining ^/i^ is called dhision; it is the inverse of multiplication.* 

Tlie construction for multiplication may also be reversed to give a 
construction for division. The preceding theorems on mid ti plication 
then give readily : 

Theorem 9. Division is a one-valued operation for every pair of 
points I^, II on I except the pairs ^, I^ and Ji, Ti,. (A, E) 

Corollary. We have in particular J^/I^ = P^, 1^/11 = I^, F^ 111 = 11, 
etc., for every point ^ on I distinct from J^ and i^ . (A, E) 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division are known as 
the four rational operations. 

52. The abstract concept of a number system. Isomorphism, The 
relatiou of the foregoing discussion of the algebra of points on a Hne 
to the foundations of analysis must now be briefly considered. "With 
the aid of the notion of a group (cf. Chap. Ill, p. 66), the general con- 
cept of a number system is described simply as follows : 

Definition. A set N of elements is said to form a number system, 
provided two distinct operations, which we will denote by © and o 
respectively, exist and operate on pairs of elements of N under the 
following conditions: 

1. The set N forms a group with respect to ffi. 

2. The set N forms a group with respect to ©, except that if t^ is 
the identity element of N with respect to ©, no inverse with respect 
to o exists for i^.f If a is any element of N, aQi_^ = i_^_oa = i_^. 

3. Any three elements a, &, c of N satisfy the relations a o (& © c) 
= (aQb)®(aoc) and {b ® c)q a = (b Q a)®(c Q a). 

The elements of a number systeiu are called numbers; the two oper- 
ations ffi and o are called addition and multiplication respectively. 
If a number system forms commutative groups with respect to both 
addition and multiplication, the numbers are said to form afeld.^ 

• What we Iiave defined is more precisely right-handed division. The left-handed 
quotient is defined similarly as the point Px determined by the relation Pi 'Pa — Pb- 
In a commutative algebra they are of course e(|uivalent. 

t Tlie identity element i+ in a number system is usually denoted by (zero). 

t The class of all ordinary rational numbers forms a field ; also the class of real 
numbers; and the class of all integers reduced modulo p (p a prime), etc. 
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Ou the basis of this definition may be developed all the theory 
relating to the rational operations — i.e. addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction, and division — iu a number system. The ordinary algebra 
of the rational operations applying to the set of ordinary rational or 
ordinary real or complex numbers is a special case of such a theory. 
The whole termi'twlogy of this algebra, in so far as it is dcfinahle in 
terms of the four rational operations, will in the future he assumed 
as defi'iied. We shall not, therefore, stop to define such terms as 
reciprocal of a number, exponent, equation, satisfy, solution, root, etc. 
The element of a number system represented by a letter as a will be 
spoken of as the value of a. A letter which represents any one of a 
set of numbers is called a variable; variables will usually be denoted 
by the last letters of the alphabet. 

Before applying the general definition above to our algebra of 
points OD a line, it is desirable to introduce the notion of the 
abstract equivalence or isomorphism between two number systems. 

Definition". If two number systems are such that a one-to-one 
reciprocal correspondence exists between tlie numbers of the two 
systems, such that to the sum of any two numbers of one system 
there corresponds the sum of the two corresponding numbers of the 
other system; and that to the product of any two numbers of one 
there corresponds the product of the corresponding numbers of the 
otiier, the two systems are said to be abstractly equivalent or (simply) 



When two number systems are isomorphic, if any series of oper- 
ations is performed on numbers of one system and the same series 
of operations is performed on the corresponding numbers of the 
other, the resulting numbers will correspond. 

53. Nonhomogeneous coiirdinates. By comparing the corollaries 
of Tliearem 1 with the definition of group (p. 66), it is at once 
seen that the set of points of a line on which a scale has been estab- 
lished, forms a group with respect to addition, provided the point H 
be excluded from the set. In this group P^ is the identity element, 
and the existence of an inverse for every element follows from 
Theorem 8. In the same way it is seen that the set of points on 
a line on which' a scale has been established, and from which the 

• For the general idea of the isomorphism between groups, see Burnside'a Theory 
of Groups, p. 22. 
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piiint 7i has been excliideil, forms a group with respect to iiiiilti[i]i- 
catiou, except that no inverse with respeefc to multiplicatiou exists 
for ^; J^ is the identity element in this group, and Theorem 9 insures 
the existence of an inverse for every point except J^. These con- 
siderations show that the first two conditions in the definition of a 
number system are satisfied by the points of a line, if the operations e 
and o are identified with addition and multiplication as defined in 
§§ 48 and 49. The third condition in the definition of a number 
system is also satisfied in view of Theorem 5. Finally, in view of 
Theorem 1, Cor. 4, and Theorem 6, this number system of points on 
a line is commutative with respect to both addition and multipli- 
cation. This gives then ; 

Theorem 10. The set of all points on n line on ichich a scale has 
been established, and from wh ich the point Ji is excluded, forins a field 
with respect to the operations of addition and multiplication prexiov sly 
defined. (A, E, P) 

This provides a new way of regarding a point, viz,, that of regarding 
a point as a number of a number system. This conception of a point 
will apply to any point of a line except the one chosen as li. It is 
desirable, however, both on account of the presence of such an excep- 
tional point and also for other reasons, to keep the notion of point 
distinct from the notion of number, at least nominally. This we do 
by introducing a field of numbers a, b, c, • • ■ , I, k, ■ ■ • , x, y, z, ■ ■ ■ which 
is isomorphic with the field of points on a line. The numbers of the 
number field may, as we have seen, be the points of the line, or they 
may be mere symbols which combine according to the conditions 
specified in the definition of a number system ; or they may be ele- 
ments defined in some way in terms of points, lines, etc.* 

In any number system the identity element with respect to addi- 
tion is called zero and denoted by 0, and the identity element with 
respect to multiplicatiou is called one or unity, and is denoted by 1. 
"We shall, moreover, denote the numbers H-l, l-!-l-(-l, ■ ■ ■, — ft, ■ ■ ■ 
by the usual .symbols 2, 3, ■ ■ ■, — «, ■ ■ -.f In the isomorphism of our 
system of numbers with the set of points on a line, the point i^ must 
correspond to 0, the point J^ to the number 1 ; and, in general, to every 

» See, for esample, § 55, on von Standt's algebra of throws, where the numbers 
are thought of as sets of four points, 

t Cf., however, in thia connection § 57 below. 
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point will correspond a number (except to i^), and to every number 
of tlie field will correspond a point. In tliis way every point of the 
line (except li) is labeled by a number. This number is called the 
(nonhomogeneous) coordinate of the point, to which it corresponds. 
This enables us to express relations between points by means of 
equations between their coordinates. The coordinates of points, or 
the points themselves when we -think of them as numbers of a 
number system, we will denote by the small letters of the alphabet 
(or by numerals), and we shall frequently use the phrase "the point x" 
in place of the longer phrase "the point whose coordinate is x." It 
should be noted that this representation of the points of a line by 
numbers of a number system is not in any way dependent on the 
commutativity of multiplication ; i.e. it holds in the general geom- ■ 
etries for which Assumption P is not assumed. 

Before leaving the present discussion it seems desirable to point 
out that the algebra of points on a line is merely representative, 
under the principle of duality, of the algebra of the elements of any 
one-dimensional priinitive form. Thus three lines l^^, Ij, l„ of a flat 
pencil determine a scale in the pencil of lines ; and three planes 
(Tfl, cEj, a^ of an axial pencil determine a scale in this pencil of planes; 
to each corresponds the same algebra. 

54. The analytic expression for a projectivity in a one-dimensional 
primitive form. Let a scale be established on a line I by choosing 
three arbitrary points for P^,!^,!^; and let the resulting field of points 
on a Une be made isomorphic with a field of numbers 0, 1, a, ■ ■ ■, so 
that ^ corresponds to 0, i^ to 1, and, in general, _^ to a. For the 
exceptional point li, let us introduce a special symbol co with excep- 
tional properties, which will be assigned to it as the need arises. 
It should be noted here, however, that this new symbol co does not 
represent a number of a field as defined on p. 149. 

We may now derive the analytic relation between the coordinates of 
the points on /, which expresses a projective correspondence between 
these points. Let x be the coordinate of any point of /. We have seen 
that if the point whose coordinate is x is made to correspond to either 
of the points 

(I) x'=x-¥a, (a^cc) 

or (II) x'=ax, (a^O) 
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where a is the coordinate of any given point on I, each of the result- 
ing correspondences is projective (Theorem '2. and Theorem 4). It is 
readily seen, moreover, that if x is made to correspond to 

(III) x'=-, 

the resulting correspondence is likewise projective. For we clearly 
have the following construction for the point \/x (tig. 77): With the 
same notation as before for the construction of the product of two 




numbers, let the line xA meet l^ in X. If Y is determined as the 
intersection of 1 X with l^, the line B ¥ determines on Z a point x', 
such that xx' = 1, by definition. We now have 
A 1 B 

The three projectivities (I), (II), and (III) are of fundamental 
importance, as the next theorem will show. It is therefore desirable 
to consider their properties briefly ; we will thus be led to define the 
behavior of the exceptional symbol co with respect to the operations 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

The projectivity x'= x + a, from its definition, leaves the point Ji, 
which we associated with go, invariant. We therefore place oc + a = co 
for all values of. a(a^ co). This projectivity, moreover, can have no 
other invariant point unless it leaves every point invariant ; for the 
equation a; = a; -|- « gives at once a = 0, if a: =^ co. Further, by prop- 
erly choosing a, any point x can be made to correspond to any point x'; 
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but when one such pair of homologous points is assigned in addition 
to the double point ot, the projectivity is completely determined. 
The resultant or product of any two projectivities x'= x+ a and 
^=x + h is clearly x' = x -\- (a + i). Two such projectivities are 
therefore commutative. 

The projectivity x' = ax, from its definition, leaves the points and oo 
in^-aliant, and by the fundamental theorem (Theorem 17, Cliap. I\') 
cannot leave any other point invariant without reducing to the iden- 
tical projectivity. As another property of the symbol co we have 
therefore co = aco(a ^ 0). Here, also, by properly choosing a, any 
point X can be made to correspond to any point x', but then the pro- 
jectivity is completely determined. The fundamental theorem in this 
case shows, moreover, that any projectivity with the double points 0, co 
can be represented by this equation. The product of two projectivities 
x' = ax and s^ = bxis clearly x' = {«&) x, so that any two projectivities of 
this type are also commutative (Theorem 6). 

Finally, the projectivity x' = 1 /x, by its definition, makes the 
point CO con'espond to and the point to co. We are therefore led 
to assign to the symbol co the following further properties 1 1/co = 0, 
and 1/0 = CO. This projectivity leaves 1 and — 1 (defined as — 1) 
invariant. Moreover, it is an involution because the resultant of two 
applications of this projectivity is clearly the identity ; i.e. if the 
projectivity is denoted by tt, it satisfies the relation tt^ = 1. 

Theorem 11, Any projectivity on a line is tlie ■product of projec- 
tivities of the three types (J), (//), and {III), and may he expressed 

in the form 

, ax + h 

(1) x' = -~— — -■ 

Conversely, every equation of this form represents a projectivity, if 
ad~bc^ 0. (A, E, P) 

Proof We will prove the latter part of the theorem first. If we 
suppose first that c ^ 0, we may write the equation of the given 
transformation in the form 

(2) x' = - + — -^• 
^ ' c ex + d 

This shows first that the determinant ad — he must he dilTerent from 
; otherwise the second term on the right of (2) would vanish, which 
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wciuld make every x coiTespond tu the same point a{c, while a pro- 
jectivity is a oue-toone correspondence. Equation (1), moreover, 
shows at once that the correspondence established by it is the result- 
ant of the five : 

1 /, ml\ , a 

X, = ex, X, = x, + a, j\ = — > X = [0 X x' — x,-\ 

x.^ V c / ■ * c 

If c = 0, and ad ^ 0, this argument is readily modified to show that 
the transformation of the theorem is the resultant of projectivities of 
the tj'pes (/) and (//). Since the resultant of any series of projectiv- 
ities is a projectivity, this proves the last part of the theorem. 

It remains to show that every projectivity can indeed be repre- 
sented by an equation x' = — ■ To do this simply, it is desirable 

to determine first what point is made to correspond to the point co by 
this projectivity. If we follow the course of this point through the 
five projectivities into which we have just resolved this transforma- 
tion, it is seen that the first two leave it invariant, the third trans- 
forms it into 0, the fourth leaves invariant, and the fifth transforms 
it into a/c; the point co is then transformed by (1) into the point 
a/c. This leads us to attribute a ftirtlier property to the symbol co, 

viz., , , 

ax + a , 

— — - = - > when X ~ cc. 

ex + a c 

According to the fundamental theorem (Theorem 17, Chap. IV), a pro- 
jectivity is completely determined when any three pairs of homolo- 
gous points are assigned. Suppose that in a given projectivity the 
points 0, 1, CO are transformed into the points p, q, r respectively. 
Then the transformation 

{q-p)x-\-{r~q) 

clearly transforms into j>, 1 into q, and, by virtue of the relation 
just developed for co, it also transforms co into v. It is, moreover, of the 
form of (1). The determinant ad~bc is in this case {q--p){^—q){'^—p), 
which is clearly different from zero, if p, q, r are all distinct. This 
transformation is therefore the given projectivity. 

Corollary 1. TJie projectivity x' = afx{a ^ 0, or co) transforms 
into CO and cc into 0. (A, E, P) 
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For it is the resultant of the two projectivities, x^=\lx and 
x' = aXp of which the first interchanges and co, while the second 
leaves them both invariant. We are therefore led to define the symhols 
a/0 and tt/co as equal to co and respectively, when a is neither 
nor CO, 

Corollary 2. Any projectivity leaving the point co invariant may 
be expressed in the form x' = ax + h. (A, E, P) 

Corollary 3. Any projectivity may be expressed analytically by 
the bilinear equation cxx' + dx' — ax~-h = 0; and conversely, any 
bilinear equation defines a projective correspondence between its two 
variables, provided ad-— be =^ 0. (A, E, P) 

Corollary ^. If a projectivity leaves any points invariant, the 
coordinates of these double points satisfy the quadratic equation 
C3f-\-{d~a)x-b = 0. {A,E,P) 

Definition. A system of mn numbers arranged in a rectangular 
array of m rows and n columns is called a matrix. If m = n, it is 
called a square matrix of order n.* 

The coefficients f*^ ^) ^^ ^^^ projective transformation (1) form a 
square matrix of the second order, which may be conveniently used to 
denote the transformation. Two matrices | ,] and { > ^i) repre- 
sent the same transformation, if and only if a:a' = b:V= c:c' = d:d'. 

The product of two projectivities 

, , ,ax-]-b , „ , ,, a'x' + b' 

x' = 7r(x) = r and x" = '7rAx'}= -r-. r. 

^ ' cx+d '^ ' c'x' + d' 

is given by the equation 

,, , , (aa' + cb') X + ba' + db' 

X" = TT.TT (X) = ~ -—f — ; —rj • 

{ac' + cd') x + be' -\- dd' 

This leads at once to the rule for the multiplication of matrices, 
which is similar to that for determinants. 

DEFmiTioN. The product of two matrices is defined by the equation 

/«' h'\(a h\^ (aa' + cb' ha' + db'\ 
\c' d'j\c dj \ac' -^cd' he' +dd')' 

* For a development of the principal properties of matrices, cf, BOcher, Intro- 
dnrAkm to Higher Algebra, pp. 20 ff. 
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This gives, in connection with the result just derived, 
Theorem 12. The product of two projectivities 

TT" = I ,1 and ir, = I , ,,] 
\c dj ' \& d' I 

is represented hy the product of their matrices ; in symbols, 

CoEOLLARY 1. The determinant of the product of two projectivities 
is equal to the product of their determinants. (A, E, P) 

Corollary 2. The inverse of the projectivity ir = l ,) is given 

hy TT'^ = i ~ \ = l \, where A, B, C, D are the cof actors 

of a, h, c, d respectively in the determinant , . (A, E, P) 

This follows at once from Corollary 3 of the last theorem by inter- 
changing X, x' . "VVe may also verify the relation b}" forming the 

product 7r"'7r = | „ ,7_a/' ^^'i^h traa^formation is equiva- 

lent to / ) . The latter is called the identical matrix. 

Corollary 3. Any involution is represented hy i V that is 

hy x' == — I with the condition that a' + hc=f=0. (A, E, P) 

ex— a 

55, VoE Staudt's algebra of throws. We will now consider the 
number system of points on a line from a slightly different point of 
view. On p. 60 we defined a throw as consisting of two ordered 
pairs of points on a line ; and defined two throws as equal when they 
are projective. The class of all throws which are projective (i.e. equal) 
to a given throw constitutes a class wliicli we shall" call a mark. 
Every throw determines one and only one mark, but each mark 
determines a whole class of throws. 

According to the fundamental theorem (Theorem 17, Chap. IV), if 
three elements A, B, C oi a throw and their places in the symbol 
'T(AB, CD) are given, the throw is completely deterralned by the 
mark to which it belongs. A given mark can be denoted by the 
symbol of any one of the (projective) throws which define it. We 
shall also denote marks by the small letters of the alphabet. And so, 
since the equality sign (=) indicates that the two symbols between 
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which it stands denote the same tiling, we may write T {AB, CD) = 
a = b, if a, h, T (AB, CD) are notations for the same mark. Thus 
T{AB, CD) = T{BA,DC) = T{CJ),AB)^J{DC,BA) are all symbols 
denoting the same mark (Theorem 2, Chap. III). 

According to the original definition of a throw tlie four elements 
which compose it must be distinct. The term is now to be extended 
to include the following sets of two ordered pairs, where A, B, C are 
distinct. The set of all throws of the type 'T{AB,CA) is called a 
mark and denoted by co ; the set of all throws of the type T {AB, CB) 
is called a mark and is denoted by ; the set of aU throws of the type 
T(,IB, CC) is a mark and is denoted by 1. It is readily seen that 
if /*, I^, R are any three points of a line, there exists for every point 
r of the line a unique throw T (^ ^, J^ P) of the line ; and con- 
versely, for every mark there is a unique point F. The mark cc, by 
what precedes, corresponds to the point P^; the mark to J^; and 
the mark 1 to _^. 

Defixitiox. Let T{AB, CD^ be a throw of the mark a, and let 
T {AB, CD„) be a throw of the mark h ; then, if D.^ is determined by 
Q{ADJ3, AD^D,), the mark c of the throw T{AB, CD^) is called the 
s)(,7ib of the marks a and b, and is denoted by a + b; in symbols, 
a + b = c. Also, the point D^ determined by Q [AD^C, BD^D'g) deter- 
mines a mai'k with the symbol T(AB, CB'^) = c' (say), which is called 
the product of the marks a and h ; in symbols, ah = c'. As to the 
marks and 1, to which these two definitions do not apply, we define 
further : a-f-0 = 0-|-fl = «, <i-0 = O-a = O, and a-\ = \ ■ a = a. 

Since any three distinct points A, B, C may be projected into a fixed 
triple P,, I{, J^, it follows that the operation of adding or multiplying 
marks may be performed on their representative throws of the form 
T(^/*, I^P). By reference to Theorems 1 and 3 it is then clear that 
the class of all marks on a line (except oc) forms a number system, with 
respect to the operations of addition and multiplication just defined, 
which is isomorphic with the number system of points previously 
developed. 

This is, in brief, the method used by von Staudt to introduce ana- 
lytic methods into geometry on a purely geometric basis.* AVe have 

* Cf. reference on p. 141. Von Staudt used Lhe notion of an involution on a line 
in defining addition and mulliplication ; tlie definition in terms of quadrangular seta 
is, liovvever, essentially tlie same as his by virtue of Theorem 27, Chap. IV. 
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given it here partly on nccount of its liistorical importance ; partly 
beeauae it gives a concrete example uE a number system isomorpluc 
with the points of a line * ; and partly because it gives a natural 
introductiou to the fundamental concept of the cross ratio of four 
points. This we proceed to derive in the next section. 

56. The cross ratio. We have seen in the preceding section that 
it is possible to associate a number ■with every throw of four points 
on a line. By duahty all the developmeiJts of this section apply also 
to the other one-dimeusional primitive forms, i.e. the pencil of lines 
and the pencil of planes. With every throw of four elements of any 
one-dimensional primitive form tliere may be associated a definite 
number, which must be the same for e\'ery throw projective with the 
first, and is therefore an invariant under any projective transforma- 
tion, i.e. a property of the throw that is not changed when the thi'ow 
is replaced by any projective throw. This number is called the cross 
ratio of the throw. It is also called the double ratio or the anhar- 
monic ratio. The reason for these names will appear presently. 

In general, four given points give rise to six different cross ratios. 
For the 24 possible permutations of the letters in the symbol 
Ti^AB, CD) fall into sets of four which, by virtue of Theorem 2, 
Chap. Ill, have the same cross ratios. In the array below, the per- 
mutations in any line are projective with each other, two permuta- 
tions of different lines being m general not projective : 



B, CD 


BA, 


DC 


DC, BA 


CD, AB 


•B, DC 


BA, 


CD 


CD, BA 


DC, AB 


C, BD 


CA, 


DB 


fiB, CA 


BD, AC 


:C, DB 


CA, 


BD 


BD, CA 


DB, AC 


D, BC 


DA, 


CB 


CB, DA 


BC, AD 


D, CB 


DA, 


BO 


BC, DA 


CB, AD 



If, however, the four points form a harmonic set H(AB, CD), the 
throws T(AB, CD) and "^(AB, DC) are projective (Theorem 5, 
Cor. 2, Chap. IV). In this case the permutations in the first two rows 
of the array just given are all projective and hence have the same cross 
ratio. Thefotir elements of a harmonic set, therefore, give rise to only 
three cross ratios. The values of these cross ratios are readily seen 

* Cf. § 5.3. Here, with every point of a line on which a scale has been estab- 
lished, is associated a mark which is the coii^rdinate of the point. 
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to be — 1, i^, 2 respectively, for the constructions of our number 
system give" at once H (^^, P^F^), H (RP^, P^P^), and H (ijij, P^I^). 

We now proceed to develop an analytic expression for the cross 
ratio B {x^x^, x^x^ of any four points on a line (or, in general, of any 
four elements of any one-dimensional primitive form) whose coordi- 
nates in a given scale are given. It seems desirable to precede this 
derivation by an explicit definition of this cross ratio, which is inde- 
pendent of von Staudt's algebra of throws. 

Definition. The cross ratio B {x^x^, x^x^ of elements x^, x^, x^, x^ 
of any one-dimensional form is, if x^, x^, x^ are distinct, the coordi- 
Date X of the element of the form into which x^ is transformed by 
the projectivity which transforms x^, x^, x^ into co, 0, 1 respectively ; 
i.e. the number, X, defined by the projectivity x^^x^x^x^-r- ccOlX. If 
two of the elements x^, x^, x^ coincide and x, is distinct from all of 
them, we define ^{iCjiCj, x^x^) as that one of 'Bi{x^x^, x^x^), 'RixgX^, 
x^x^, K {x^x^, x^Xj), for which the first three elements are distinct. 

Theorem 13. The cross ratio ii (iCjXj, x^x^) of the four elements 
whose coordinates are respectively Xy, x^, x^, x^ is given hy the relation 

X = R (x,x,, x,x,) = 1^1^:^ : i^d^ . 

(x, — X,) (x„ — x^ 

(A, E, P) \ 1 4/ \ 2 ./ 

Proof. The transformation 



is evidently a projectivity, since it is reducible to the form of a 
linear fractional transformation, viz., 

, — (x, — x^ x + x„ (x, — a:,) 

X' =- ^-^ t ^ ..- i— . 2i 

— {X^ — X^X + X^ (iCj — x^ 

in which the determinant {x^ — x^ (x^ — x^) (x^ — x^) is not zero, pro- 
vided the points x^, x^, x^ are distinct. This projectivity transforms 
x^, x^, x^ into oo, 0, 1 respectively. By definition, therefore, this pro- 
jectivity transforms x^ into the point whose coordinate is the cross 
ratio in question, i.e. into the expression given in the theorem. If 
x^, x^, Kg are not all distinct, replace the symbol B (x^x^, x^x^) by one 
of its equal cross ratios E {x„x^, x^x^, etc. ; one of these must have 
the first three elements of the symbol distinct, since in a cross ratio 
of four points at least three must be distinct (def.). 
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CoKOLLAHY 1. TVe have ill particular 

'Bi{x^x^,x^x^=v:>, ^{x^x^, x^x^ = {}, and 'ii,(x^x^, x^x^=l, 
if Xy, x^, Xg are any three distinct elements of the form. (A, E) 

Corollary 2. The cross ratio of a harmonic set H {x^x^, x^x^ is 
K (XjX^, x^x^) = - 1, for we have H (oo 0, 1 - 1). ' (A, E, P) 

CoBOLLABY d. If 'R [x^x^, x^x^ = \, the other Jive cross ratios of the 
throws composed of the four elements Xy x^, x^, x^ are 



R (x^x^, x^x^) = - , 


E {x^s;^, x^x^) = -^— , 




Vi (x^x^, x^x^) = 1 — X, 
n{x^x^,x^x^)^-^--^, 


R{x^x^,x,x^)=^—^. 




(A, E, P)' 






The proof is left as an exercise. 






CoEOLLARY 4. If x^, x^, x^, x^ form a harmonic set H (x^x^, 


, x^x^. 


vje have 

2 1 


+ ' . 




X, ~x, x,~ 


X, X. — X. 





(A, E, P) 

The proof is left as an exercise. 

CoKOLLARY 5. If a, h, c are any three distinct elements of a one- 
dimensional primitive foriti, and a', b', c' are any three other distinct 
elements of tlie same form, then the correspondence estahlished hy the 
relation R [ah, ex) = R («'&', c'x') is projective. (A, E, P) 

Proof. Analytically this relation gives 

a — e b — X a'~ c' V — x' 
a — X J) — c a' — x' h' — c' 

which, when expanded, evidently leads to a bilinear equation in 
the variables x, x', which defines a projective correspondence by 
Theorem 11, Cor. 3. 
That the cross ratio 



is invariant under any projective transformation may also be verified directly 
by observing that each of the three types (I), (II), (III) of projectivities on 
pp. 152, 153 leaves it invariant. That every projectivity leaves it invariant 
then follows from Theorem 11. 
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57. Coordinates in a net of rationality on a line. We now con- 
sider the numbers associated witli the points of a net of rationality 
on a line. The connection between the developments of this chapter 
and the notion of a linear net of rationality is contained in the 
following theorem : 

Theorem 14. The coordinates of the points of the net of rationality 
R{I^Iifl)form a nmnher system, or field, lohick consists of all numbers 
each of vjhich can he obtained by a finite mimh&r of rational algebraic 
operations on and 1, and only these. (A, E) 

Proof By Theorem 14, Cliap. IV, the linear net is a line of the 
rational space constituted by the points of a three-dimensional net of 
rationality. By Theorem 20, Chap. IV, this three-dimensional net is 
a properly projective space. Hence, by Theorem 10 of the present 
chapter, the numbers associated with R{01co) form a field. 

All numbers obtainable from and 1 by the operations of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division are in R(Olco), because 
(Theorem 9, Chap. IV) whenever x and y are in R(Olcc) the quadran- 
gular sets determining x + y, xy, x~ y, x/y have five out of six 
elements in R(Olco). On the other hand, every number of R(Olco) 
can be obtained by a finite number of these operations. This follows 
from the fact that the harmonic conjugate of any point a in R(Olco) 
with respect to two others, b, c, can be obtained by a finite number 
of rational operations on a, b, c. This fact is a consequence of Theo- 
rem 13, Cor. 2, which shows that x is connected with a, b, c by the 

"'''"™ (X - h) (a -c) + (x-c)(a-h) = 0. 

Solving this equation for x, we have 

2 6c — ah — ac 
^~ 2a—b-c 

a number * which is clearly the result of a finite number of rational 
operations on a, b, c. This completes the proof of the theorem. We 
have here the reason for the term net of rationality. 

It is well to recall at this point that our assumptions are not yet sufficient 
to identify the numbers associated with a net of rationality with the system 
of all ordinary rational numbers. We need only recall the example of the 
miniature geometry described in the Introduction, § 2, which contained only 

* The expression for x cannot be indeterminate unless b = c. 
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three points on a line. If in tliat triple-system geometry we perforin the con- 
Stniftion for the luuiiher 1 + 1 on any line in win(.'h wu havti assignuil lh^^ 
iininbers 0, 1, oo to the thi-ee points of the line in any way, it will be found 
that this construction yields the point 0. Tliis is due to the fact previously 
noted that in that geometry the diagonal points of a complete quadrangle 
are coltinear. In every geometry to which Assumptions A, E, P apply we 
may construct the points 1+1, 1 + 1 + 1, - - - , thus forming a sequence of 
points which, with the usual notation for these sums, we may denote by 0, 1, 
2, 3, 4, .-■. Two possibilities then present themselves: eitlier the points 
thus obtained are all distinct, in which case the net R(Olxi) contains all the 
ordinary rational numbers ; or some point of this sequence coincides with one 
of the preceding jwi-nta of the sequence, in which case the number of points 
iu a net of rationality is finite. We shall consider this situation in detail in 
a later chapter, and will then add further assumptions. Here it should be 
emphasized that our resiilts hitliei-to, and all subsequent results depending only 
on Assumptions A, E, P, are valid not only in the ordinary real or coiu]>1l'x 
geometries, but in a much more general class of spaces, wiiich are character- 
ized merely by the fact that the coordinates of the points on a line are the 
□umbers of a field, finite or infinite. 

58. Homogeneous coordinates on a line. The exceptional character 
of the point H, as the coordinate o£ which we introduced a sj'inbol 
CO with exceptional properties, often proves troublesome, and is, more- 
over, contrary to the spirit of projective geometry in which the points 
of a line are all equivalent ; indeed, the choice of the point Ji was 
entirely arbitrary. It is exceptional only in its relation to the opera- 
tions of addition, multiphcation, etc., which we have defined iu terms 
of it. In this section we will describe another method of denoting 
poiuts on a line by numbers, whereby it is not necessary to use any 
exceptional symbol. 

As before, let a scale be established on a line by choosing any three 
points to be the points J^, J^, Ji; and let each point of the line be 
denoted by its (nonhomogeneous) coordinate in a number system 
isomorphic with the points of the line. We will now associate with 
every point a pair of iiumbcrs (x^, x^) of this sj'Stem in a given order, 
such that if x is the (nonhomogeneous) coordinate of any point dis- 
tinct from R, the pair (x^, x„) associated with the point x satisfies the 
relation x = xjx^. "With the point J2 we associate any pair of the 
form (/:, 0), where h is any number (^^0) of the number system 
isomorphic with the line. To every point of the line corresponds a 'p(^i'r 
of numhers, and to every pair of numbers in the field, excepjt the jjair 
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(0, 0), correspoTids a unique point of the line. These two numbers are 
called homofjCTieous coordinates of the point with which they are 
associated, and tlie pair of numbers is said to represent the point. 
This representation of points on a line by pairs of numbers is not 
unique, since only the ratio of the two coordinates is determined; 
i,e. the pairs (Xj, x^ and {inx^, mx^) represent the same point for all 
values of m different from 0. The point J^ is characterized by the 
fact that Xj^=0; the point Ji by the fact that x^= 0; and the point 
J^ by the fact that x^ = x^. 

Theorem 15. In homogeneous coordinates a projectivity on a line is 
represented hy a linear homogeneous transformation in two variables, 

J^^ pxJ=aX, + hx„, , , T , nv 

(1) ^ , , (ad— bc^ 0) 
pxl= Cic^+ dx^, 

where p is an arbitrary factor of proportionality. (A, E, P) 

Proof. By division, this clearly leads to the transformation 

(2) 0^=^, 
^ ' cx + d 

provided x^ and x^ are both different from 0. If x^ = 0, the trans- 
formation (1) gives the point (x^, xl) — {a, c) ; i.e. the point Ii = 
(1, 0) is transformed by (1) into the point whose nonhomogeneous 
coordinate is a/c. And if xl=Q, we have in (1) {x^, x^ = {d, — c); 
i.e. (1) transforms the point whose nonhomogeneous coordinate is 
-~d/e into the point K. By reference to Theorem 11 the validity 
of the theorem is therefore established. 

As before, the matrix (^ ,) of the coefficients may conveniently 

be used to represent the projectivity. The double points of the pro- 
jectivity, if existent, are obtained in homogeneous coordinates as 
follows : The coordinates of a double point {a:^, x^ must satisfy the 
equations px^ = ax^ -\- hx^, 

px^ = ciTj -|- dx^ 
These equations are compatible only if the determinant of the system 
{a~p)x^+bx^=^, 
^'' cx, + (d-p)x^=0, 

vanishes. This leads to the equation 

h-p/ 1=0 

I c d — p\ 
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for the determination of tlie factor of proportionality p. This equa- 
tiou is called the characteristic equation of the matrix representing 
the projectivity. Every value of p satisfying this equation then leads 
to a double point when substituted in one of the equations (3); viz., 
if p. be a solution of the characteristic equation, the point 

{x^y x^ = {~l, a— p,) = {d — /3p — c) 
is a double point.* 

In homogeneous coordinates the cross ratio 14 (AB, CD) of four 
points A = {ffij, a^), B = (h^, h^, C = (Cj, cj, D = (rf,, d^) is given by 

* ' (ad) (bd) 

where the expressions (ac), etc., are used as abbreviations for a^c^ — «/p 
etc. This statement is readily verified by writing down the above 
ratio in terms of the nonhomogeneous coordinates of the four points. 
We will close this section by giving to tlie two homogeneous coor- 
dinates of a point on a line an explicit geometrical significance. In 
view of the fact that the coordinates of such a point are not uniquely 
determined, a factor of proportionality being entirely arbitrary, there 
may be many such interpretations. On account of the existence of 
this arbitrary factor, we may impose a further condition on the coor- 
dinates (x^, x^ of a point, in addition to the defining relation xjx^=x, 
where X is the nonhomogeneous coordinate of the point in question. 
We choose the relation x^-^ x^= 1. If this relation is s 
1| 

-10, C0«), 



-lco,Oa^). 



Thus homogeneous coordinates subject to the condition a;^ -f- a:^ = 1 
can be defined by choosing three points A, B, C arbitrarily, and letting 
a:^ = K (AB, CX) and x^ = 'Sc (AC, BX). The ordinary homogeneous 
coordinates would then be defined as any two numbers proportional 
to these two cross ratios. 

* This point is indeterminate only if 6 — c — and a = d. The projectivity ia 
then the identity. 
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59. Projective correspondence between the points of two different 
lines. Hitherto we have confined ourselves, in the development of 
analytic methods, to the points of a single line, or, under duality, to 
the elements of a single one-dimensional primitive form. Suppose 
now that we Iia^'e two lines I and m with a scale on each, and let 
the nonhomogeueous coordinate of any point of I be represented by 
X, and that of any point of m by y. The question then arises as to 
how a projective correspondence between the point x and the point y 
may be expressed analytically. It is necessary, fir,?t of all, to gi\-e a 
meaning to the equation y=x. In other words : What is meant by say- 
ing that two points — x on I, and y on m — have the same coordinate ? 
The coordinate a; is a number of a field and corresponds to the point 
of which it is the coordinate in an isomorphism of this field with the 
field of points on the line I. We may think of this same field of 
numbers as isomorphic with the field of points on the line m. In 
bringing about this isomorphism nothing has been specified except 
that the fundamental points I^, J^, R determining the scale on m 
must correspond to the numbers 0, 1 and the symbol co respectively. 
If the correspondence between the points of the line and the numbers 
of the field were entirely determined by the respective correspond- 
ences of the points ^, ^, Ji just mentioned, then we should know 
precisely what points on the two lines I and m have the same coor- 
dinates. It is not true of all fields, however, that this correspondence 
is uniquely determined when the points corresponding to 0, 1, cc are 
assigned.* It is necessary, therefore, to specify more definitely bow 
the isomorphism between the points of m and the numbers of the 
field is brought about. One way to bring it about is to make use of 
the projectivity which carries the fundamental points 0, 1, cc of ^ 
into the fundamental points 0, 1, oo of m, and to assign the coordinate 
X of any point ^ of ? to that point of m into which A is transformed 
by this projectivity. In this projectivity pairs of homologous points 
will then have the same coordinates. That the field of points and the 
field of numbers are indeed made isomorphic by this process follows 
directly from Theorems 1 and 3 in connection with Theorem 1, Cor., 
Cliap. IV. We may now readily prove the following theorem : 

* This is shown by the fact that the field of all ordinary complex numbers can 
be isomorphic with itself not only by making each number correspond to itself, but 
also by making each number a -i- ib coiTespoud to its conjugate a — ib. 
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Theorem 16. Any projective correspondence between the points [x] 
and [i/] oj two distinct lines may he rtpresenled analytically hy the 
relation y = x hy properly choosing the coordinates on the two lines. 
If the coordinates on the two lines are so related that the relation 
y = X represents a projective correspondence, then any projective cor- 
respondence between the points of the two lines is given hy a relation 
ax + h , , J , n-i 

^ = ^^Trf' (-'~'^^')- 

(A, E, P) 

Proof. The first part of the theorem follows at once from the pre- 
ceding discussion, since any projectivity is determined by three pairs 
of homologous points, and any three points of either line may be 
chosen for the fundamental points. In fact, we may represent any 
projectivity between the points of the two lines by the relation y = x, 
by choosing the fundamental points on I arbitrarily; the fundamental 
points on m are then uniquely determined. To prove the second part 
of the theorem, let tt be any given projective transformation of the 
points of the line I into those of ?«., and let tt^ be the projectivity 
y = X, regarded as a transformation from m to I. The resultant 
TTgTT = TT^ is a projectivity on I, and may therefore be represented b}- 
x'=(ax + h)/(cx + d). Since tt = ttd'^tt,, this gives readily the result 
that TT may be represented by the relation given in the theorem. 

EXEfiCISES 

1. Give constructions for subtraction and division in the algebra of points 
on a line. 

2. Give constructions for the sum and the product of two lines of a pencil 
of lines in which a scale has been established, 

3. Develop the point algebra on a line by using the properties expressed in 
Theorems 2 and 4 as the definitions of addition and multiplication respec- 
tively. Is it necessary to use Assumption P from the beginning ? 

4. Using Cor, 3 of Theorem 9, Chap. Ill, show that addition and multi- 
plication may be defined as follows: As before, choose three points P^, P^, 
P„ on a line I as fundamental points, and let any line through /"„ be labeled 
/«,. Then the sum of two numbers P^ and Py is the point P^^^, into which P^ 
is transformed by the elation with axis la, and center P„ which transforms 
Pp into P^; and the product P^.-Py is the point P^, into which P^ is trans- 
fonned by the homology with axis /„ and center P,, which transforms P^ into 
Pj.. Develop the point algebra on this basis without using Assumption P, 
except in the proof of the coramutativity of multiplication. 
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5. If the relation ax — hi/ holds between foiir points a, h, x, 1/ ot A line, 
show that we have Q(Oia, xiijx). Is Assumption P necessary for this result? 

6. Prove by direct computation that the expression -J : -^ ^ is 

unchanged in value when the four points x^, x^, x^, x^ are subjected to any 

linear fractional transformation x' =^ 

ex -\- d 

7. Prove that the transformations 



y = \, y==±. X'-l-\, X'-- 



'1 



form a group. What are the periods of the various transformations of this 
group? (Cf. Theorem 13, Cor. 3.) 

8. If A, B, C, P,, P^, ■■-, P„ are any n + 3 points of a line, show that 
every cross ratio of any fonr of these points can be expressed rationally in 
terms of the n cross ratios A^ = K (AB, CPf), i = l,2, ■■■,n. When n = l 
this reduces to Theorem 13, Cor. 3. Discuss in detail the case « = 2. 

9. If E (Xix^, x^x^) = X, show that 

1-A _ 1 A 

The relation of Cor. 3 of Theorem 13 is a special case of this relation. 

10. Show that if R (AB, CD) = R (AB, DC), the points form a harmonic 
set H(AB, CD). 

11. If the cross ratio It (A B, CD) — \ satisfies the equation X^ — A + 1 = 0, 
then B(.4S, CD)=K(.4C, DB) = Ti.(AD, BC) ^ X, 

and E (AB,DC) = R (AC, BD) - R (AD, CB) -- A^. 

12. li A, B, X, Y, Z are any five distinct points on a line, show that 

'&(AB,XY)-^{AB, YZ)--^(AB, ZX) = \. 

13. State the corollaries of Theorem 11 in homogeneous coordinates. 

14. By direct computation show that the two methods of determining the 
double points of a projeetivity described in §§ 54 and 58 are equivalent. 

15. If Q(.i£C, XYZ), then 

li (AX, YC) + B (BY, ZA) + R (CZ, XB) = 1. 

16. If Mj^, -l/j, il/g are any three points in the plane of a line I but not on 
/, thecross ratios of the lines /, PM^, PM^, PM^ are different for any two 
points P on /. 

17. l( A, B are any two fixed points on a Sine /, and X, Y are two variable 
points such that 'Bt(AB,XY) is constant, the set [X'j is projective -with the 
set [F]. 
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CHAPTER VI r 

COORDINATE SYSTEMS IN TWO- AND THREE-DIMENSIONAL* 
FORMS 

60. Nonhomogeneous coordinates in a plane. In order to repre- 
sent the points and lines of a plane analytically we proceed as follows : 
Choose any two distinct lines of tlie plane, which we will call the 
axes of coordinates, and determine on each a scale (§ 48) arbitrarily, 
except that the point of intersection of the lines shall be the 
0-point on each scale (fig, 78). This point we call the origin. Denote 
the fundamental 
points on one of 
the lines, which 
we call the x-axis, 
by Oj^, 1^, CO3.; and 
on the other line, 
which we will call 
the y-axis, by 0,,, 
1^, oSj,. Let the 
line co^^^jy be de- 
noted by /». 

Now let P be any point in the plane not on Im. I^t the lines Pco^, 
and Pcc^ meet the ic-axis and the y-axis in points whose nonhomoge- 
neous coordinates are a and h respectively, in the scales just estab- 
lished. The two numherg a, b uniquely determine and are uniquely 
determined by the point P. Thus every point in the plane not on l„ 
is represented by a pair of numbers ; and, conversely, every pair of 
numbers of which one belongs to the scale on the a;-axia and the 
other to the scale on the ^-axis determines a point in the plane (the 
pair of symbols co,., cOj, being excluded). The exceptional character 
of the points on l^ will be removed presently (§ 63) by considera- 
tions similar to those used to remove the exceptional character of 

* All the developments of this chapter are on the basis of Assumptions 
A, E, P. 




0=0^0y 
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the point co in the case of the analytic treatment of the points of a 
line (§ 58). The two numbers just described, determining the point 
F> are called the nonliomogeneous coordinates of P with reference to 




tlie two scales on the x- and the y-axes. The point P is then repre- 
sented analytically by the symbol {a, I). The number a is called the 
x-coordinate or the abscissa of the point, and is always written first 
in the symbol representing the point; the number h is called the 
y-coordinate or the ordinate of the point, and is always written last 
in this symbol. 

The plane dual of the process just described leads to the corre- 
sponding analytic representation of a line in the plane. For this pur- 
pose, choose any two distinct points in the plane, which we will call 
the centers of coordinates ; and in each of the pencds of lines with 
these centers determine a scale arbitrarily, except that the line o join- 
ing the two points shall be the 0-line in each scale. This line we call 
the origin. Denote the fundamental lines on one of the points, which 
we will call the u-cetiUr, by 0,^, 1,„ co„; and on the other point, which 
we will call the r-center, by 0^, 1,,, x^,. Let the point of intersection 
of the lines co„, co„ be denoted by P^ (fig. 79). 

Now let I be any line in the plane not on P^. 'Let the points ^co„ 
and /»„ be on the lines of the w-center and the v-center, whose non- 
homogeneous coordinates are «i and n respectively in the scales just 
established. Tiie two numbers m, n uniquely determine and are 
uniquely determined by the line I. Thus every line in the plane Dot 
on H is represented by a pair of numbers ; and, conversely, every pair 
of numbers of which one belongs to the scale on the ^-center and the 
other to the scale on the r-center determines a line in the plane (the 
pair of symbols o:„, co„ being excluded). The exceptional character 
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of the lines on H will also be removed presently. The two niinibers 
just described, determiiiiug the line I, are called the nonkomogeneous 
coordinates of I with refei'eiiee to the two scales on the u- and 
?;-centers. The line I is then represented analytically by the symbol 
\m, «]. The number m is called the u-coordinate of the line, and is 
always written first in the symbol just given ; the number n is called 
the v-coordinate of the line, and is always written second in this 
symbol. A variable point of the plane will frequently be represented 
by the symbol {z, y) ; a variable line by the symbol \u, v\. The coor- 
dinates of a point referred to two axes are called 'point coordinates ; 
the coordinates of a line referred to two centers are called line coor- 
dinates. The line l„ and the point I^ are called the singular line and 
the singular point respectively. 

61. Simultaneous point and line coordinates. In developing further 
our analytic methods we must agree upon a convenient relation 
between the axes and centers of the point and line coordinates respec- 
tively. Let us consider any triangle in the plane, say with vertices 




0, U, V. Let the lines O U and F be the y- and a>axes respectively, 
and in establishing the scales on these axes let the points U, V be 
the points co„, oo^ respectively (fig. 80). Further, let the pomts U, V 
be the w-center and the I'-center respectively, and in establishing the 
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scales on these centers let the lines I'O, VO be the lines co^, qo„ 
respectively. The scales are now established except for the choice of 
the 1 points or lines in each scale. Let us choose arbitrarily a point 
1^ on the x'-axis and a point 1^ on the y-axis (distinct, of course, from 
the points 0, U, V). The scales on the axes now being determined, 
we determine the scales on the centers as follows : Let the line on 
U and the point — 1., on the 3;-axis be the line 1„; and let the line 
on V and the point — 1^ on the ^-axis be the line 1„. All the scales 
are now fixed. Let tt be the projectivity (§ 59, Chap. VI) between 
the points of the a:-axis and t!ie lines of the «-center in which points 
and lines correspond when their oy and ^-coordinates respectively 
are the same. If tt' is the perspectivity in wliich every line on the 
K-center corresponds to the point in which it meets the a^-axis, the 
product tt'tt transforms the x-axis into itself and interchanges and 
co^, and 1 J and — 1^. Hence tt'tt is the involution x' = —\ /x. Hence 
it follows that the line on U whose coordinate is u is on the point of 
the X-axis whose coordinate is — I/m; and the point on the x-axis 
whose coordinate is x is on the line of the u-center whose coordinate 
is — 1/x. This is the relation between the scales on the x-axis and 
the M-center. 

Similar considerations with reference to the ?/-axis and the -iJ-center 
lead to the corresponding result in this case : The line on V whose coor- 
dinate is V is on that point of the y-axis whose coordinate is ~\/v; 
and the point of the y-axis whose coordinate is y is on that line of the 
v-center whose coordinate is — 1/y, 

62. Condition that a point be on a line. Suppose that, referred to 
a system of pohit-and-line coordinates described above, a point P has 
coordinates (a, b) and a line I has coordinates [m, n]. The condition 
that P be on I is now readily obtainable. Let us suppose, first, that 
none of the coordinates a, b, m, n are zero. We may proceed in either 
one of two dual ways. Adopting one of these, we know from the 
results of the preceding section that the line [m, m] meets the a;-axis 
in a point whose 3;-coordmate is — I/jji, and meets the ^/-axis in a 
point whose y-cobrdinate is — 1/n (fig. 81). Also, by definition, the 
line joining F = {a, h) to U meets the a:-axis in a point whose x-coor- 
dinate is a ; and the line joining P to F" meets the y-asis in a point 
whose )/-cobrdinate is h. If P is on I, we clearly have the following 
perspectivity : 
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(1) 

Hence we have 
(2) e( 



1 ^ 1. 
. — 0(tx,= '- Ox,h. 



-0, «a 



= R 



-0, oo3 ■ 



which, when expanded (Theorem 13, Chap. VI), gives for the desired 
condition 

(3) ma + nb + l=0. 

This condition has been shown to be necessary. It is also sufficient, 
for, if it is satisfied, relation (2) must hold, and hence would follow 
(Theorem 13, Cor. 5, Chap. YI) 

— — f>aco, X Ofx,!). 



But since this projectivity has the self-corresponding element 0, it 
is a perspectivity which leads to relation (1). But this implies that 
P is on l. 




If now a = 0(i?^0), we have at once i = — l/n-; and if 6 = (« =?^ 0), 
we have likewise a = — l/m for the condition that F be on /. But 
each of these relations is equivalent to (3) when a = and h = 
respective! )-. The combination a = 0, & = gives the origin which 
is never on a line [m, ?i] where 7n ^ ca^n. It follows in the same 
way directly from the definition that relation (3) gives the desired 
condition, if we have either ?« = or n = 0. The condition (3) is 
then valid for all cases, and we have 
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Theorem 1. The necessary and sujjicient condition that a point 
P — {a, h) ie on a line I = \m, ft] is that the relation rna + mJ + 1 = 
he satisfied. 

Definition. The equation Definition. The equation 
which is satisfied by the coordi- which is satisfied by the coordi- 
nates of all the points on a given nates of all the lines on a given 
line and no others is called the point and no others is called the 
'point equation of the line. line equation of the point. 

OoROLLAEY 1. The poiiit equa- Corollary 1'. The line equa- 

tion of the line [m, n] is Hon of the point (a, h) is 

vix + ray + 1 = 0. au+hv + \ = 0. 

EXERCISE 

Derive the condition of Theorem I by dualizing the proof given. 

63. Homogeneous coordinates in the plane. In the analytic repre- 
sentation of points and lines developed in the preceding sections the 
points on the line UV=o and the lines on the point were left 
unconsidered. To remove the exceptional character of these points 
and lines, we may recall that in the case of a similar problem in the 
analytic representation of t)ie elements of a one-dimensional form we 
found it convenient to replace the nonhomogeneous coordinate x of 
a point on a line by a pair of numbers x^, x^ whose ratio x^/x^ was 
equal to xix4^ co), and such that x^ = when a; = co. 

A similar system of homogeneous coordinates can be estabhshed for 
the plane. Denote the vertices 0, U, V of any triangle, which we will 
call the triangle of reference, by the " coordinates " (0, 0, 1), (0, 1, 0), 
{1, 0, 0) respectively, and an arbitrary point T, not on a side of the 
triangle of reference, by (1, 1, 1). The complete quadrangle OUVT 
is called the frame of referenee * of the system of coordinates to be 
established. The three lines UT, VT, OT meet the other sides of the 
triangle of reference in points which we denote by 1^ = (1, 0, 1), 
1^ = (0, 1, 1), 1, = (1, 1, 0} respectively (fig. 82). 

We will now show how it is possible to denote every point in the 
plane by a set of coordinates {x^, x^, x^). Observe first that we have 
thus far determined three points on each of the sides of the triangle 

* Frame of reference is a general term that may be applied to the fundamental 
elements of any coordinate system. 
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of reference, viz.: (0,0,1), (0,1,1), (0,1,0) on OU; (0,0,1), (1,0,1), 
(1, 0, 0) OU V; and (0, 1, 0), (1, 1, 0), (1, 0, 0) on UV. The coordi- 
nates whicli we have assigned to these points are all of the form 
(x^, x^, x^). The three points on OU are characterized by the fact that 
a;, = 0. Fixing attention on the remaining coordinates, we choose the 
points (0, 0, 1), (0, 1, 1}, (0, 1, 0) as the fundamental points (0, 1), 
(1, 1), (1, 0) of a system of homogeneous coiirdmates on the line 0(1. 
If in this system a point has coordinates (/, m), we denote it in our 
planar system by (0, /, ni). In like manner, to the points of the other 
two sides of the triangle of reference may be assigned coordinates of 
the form {k, 0, m) and (k, I, 0) respectively. We have thus assigned 
coordinates of the form (x^, x^, x^ to all the points of the sides of the 
triangle of reference. Moreover, the coordinates of every point on 
these sides satisfy one of the three relations x.^ — 0, rc^ = 0, x^ = 0. 

Now let P be any point in the plane not on a side of the triangle 
of reference. P is uniquely determined if the coordinates of its pro- 
jections from any two of the vertices of the triangle of reference on 
the opposite sides are known. Let its projections from U and V on 
the sides OV and OU he (h, 0, n) and (0, V, n') respectively. Since 
under the hypothesis none of the numbers k, n, V, n' is zero, it is 
clearly possible to choose three numbers (x^, x^, x^ such that x^ : x^ 
= k:n, and x^:Xg = l': n'. We may then denote P by the coordinates 
(x^, x^, x^. To make this system of coordinates effective, however, 
we must show that the same set of three numbers (^^, x^, x^) can he 
obtained by projecting P on any otlier pair of sides of the triangle 
of reference. In other words, we must show that the projection of 
P = (x^, x^, x^) from on the line UV is the point {x^, x^, 0). Since 
this is clearly true of the point T=(l, 1, 1), we assume P distinct 
from T. Since the numbers x^, x^, x^ are all different from 0, let us 
place x^: Xg= x, and x^: x^=: y, so that x and y are the nonhomoge- 
neous coordinates of {x^, 0, x^ and (0, x^, x^) respectively in the scales 
on OF and OP defined by = 0^, 1,, F= co^ and f> = 0^, \, ?7=co^ 
Finally, let OP meet UV in the point whose nonhomogeneous coor- 
dinate in the scale defined by U=Q^, 1,, F=co, is 2; and let OP 
meet the line \JJ in A. We now have 

V 

co.OJ 2 = \,OTA = 0„oo 1„(7, 
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where C is the point in which VA meets OU. This projectivity 

between the lines UV and OU transforms 0, into co^,, co, into , and 

Ij into 1^, It follows that C has the coordinate 1/z in tlie scale on 

OU. We have also 

U V 1 

oo 0^1 ,■); = zO,AF ^ cc 0„ - y, 

X X =^ ^ X ^ ^ ^ z 

which gives 

Substituting x = x^: x^, and y = x^: a;^, this gives the desired relation 
2 = Xj : x„. The results of this discussion may be summarized as 
follows ; 



^zy. 




Theorem 2. Definition. If P is any point not on a side of the 
triangle of reference O UV, there exist three numbers x^, x^, x^ (all dif- 
ferent from 0) such that the projections of F from the vertices 0, V, 
V on the opposite sides have coordinates (x^, x^, 0), (x^, 0, x^, (0, x., x.) 
respectively. These three numbers are called the homogeneous coordi- 
nates of P, and P is denoted by (x^, x^, x^). Any set of three numbers 
{not all equal to 0) determine uniquely a point whose [homogeneous) 
coordinates they are. 

The truth of the last sentence in the above theorem follows from 
tlie fact that, if one of the coordinates is 0, they determine uniquely 
a point on one of the sides of the triangle of reference ; whereas, if 
none is equal to 0, the lines joining U to (x^, 0, x^) and V to (0, x^, x^) 
meet in a point whose coordinates by the reasoning above are {x^,x^,x^). 
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CoiiOLLAHV. The wunliiiaies {.l\, x.,, x.^ mid {kx^, kx^, kx^} ddcri/tinc 
the same point, if Ic is not 0, 

Huiuogeiieous line coordinates arise by dualizing the above discus- 
sion in the plane. Thus we choose any quadrilatei'al in the plane as 
frame of reference, denoting the sides by [1, 0, 0], [0, 1, 0], [0, 0, ]], 
[1, 1, 1] respectively. The points of intersection with [1, 1, 1] of the 
lines [1, 0, 0], [0, 1, 0], [0, 0, 1] are joined to the vertices of the tri- 
angle of reference opposite to [1, 0, 0], [0, 1, 0], [0, 0, 1] respectively 
by lines that are denoted by [0, 1, 1], [1, 0, 1], [1, 1, 0], The three 
lines [1, 0, 0], [1, 1, 0], [0, 1, 0] are then taken as the fundamental 
lines [1, 0], [1, 1], [0, 1] of a homogeneous system of co(5rdinates in 
a flat pencil. If in tliis system a line is denoted by [u^, «„], it is 
denoted iu the planar system by \%y, ti^, 0]. In like manner, to the 
lines on the other vertices are assigned coiirdinates of the forms 
[0, u^, u^] and [«j, 0, lij respectively. As the plane dual of the 
theorem and definition above we then have at once 

Theorem 2'. Definition. If I is any line not on a vertex of the 
triangle of reference, there exist three mimhers ii^, u^, u^ all different 
from zero, such that the traces of I on the three sides of the triangle of 
reference are p'rojeded from, the respective opposite vertices hp the lines 
[lij, v,^, 0], [Mj, 0, Wg], [0, u^, ifg]. These three numbers are called the 
homogeneous coordinates of I, and I is denoted hy [«„ u^, u^. Any 
set of three nurtihers {not all zero) determine uniquely a line vjhose 
coordinates they are. 

Homogeneous point and line cotlrdinates ma}" be put into such 
a relation that the condition that a point (Kj, x^, x^) be on a line 
[u^, ti^, Mg] is that the relation M^a^j + u^x^ -f- u^x^ = be satisfied. We 
have seen that if (x^, x^, x^) is a point not on a side of the triangle of 
reference, and we place x = xjx^, and y = xjx^, the numbers {x, y) 
are the nonhomogeneous coordinates of the point {x^, x^, x^) referred 
to O F as the ic-axis and to O ?/ as the y-axis of a system of nonho- 
mogeneous coiSrdinates in which the point 3' = (1, 1, 1) is the point 
(1, 1) (0, U, V being used in the same significance as iu the proof of 
Theorem 2). By duality, if [m^, u^, u^ is an)- line not on any vertex 
of the triangle of reference, and we place n. = uju^ and v = uju^, 
the numbers [u, v] are the nonhomogeneous coordinates of the line 
[Wj, Wj, Mg] referred to two of the vertices of the triangle of reference 
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as U-center and F-ceiiter respectively, and in which the line [1, 1, 1] 
is the line [1, 1]. If, now, we superpose these two systems of nonhom- 
ogeneous coijrdinates in the way described in the preceding section, 
the condition that the point (x, y) be on the line [w, -(j] is that the 
relation wa; + tjy + 1 = be satisfied (Theorem 1). It is now easy to 
recognize the resulting relation between the systems of homogeneous 
coordinates with which we started. Clearly the point (0, 1, 0) = 0" is 
the ^/-center, (1, 0, 0) = F is the F-center, and (0, 0, 1) = is the third 




V={10()) 



vertex of the triangle of reference in the homogeneous system of line 
coordinates. Also the line whose points satisfy the relation ^j = is 
the line [1, 0, 0], the line for which x^=^ is the line [0, 1, 0], and 
the line for which x^=^ is the line [0, 0, 1]. Finally, the line 
[1, 1]!=[1, 1, 1], whose equation in nonhomogeneous coordinates is 
a: + y + 1 = 0, meets the line ic^ = in the point {0, ~ 1, 1), and the 
line 3;^= in the point (—1, 0, 1). The two coordinate systems are 
then completely determined (fig. 83). 

It now follows at once from the result of the preceding section 
that the condition that {x^, x^, x^) be on the line [Wp «,, u^ is 
u^x^-\-u^x^-\- 'u.^x^= ^, if none of the coordinates x^, x^, x^, u^, ii„, u^ 
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is zero. To see that the same condition holds also when oue {or more) 

of the coordinates is zero, we note first that the points (0, — 1, 1), 

(— 1, 0, 1), and (— 1, 1, 0) are collinear. They are, in fact (fig. 83), on 

the axis of perspeetivity of the two perspective triangles OUV and 

l^l^l^, the center of perspeetivity being T. It is now clear that 

the line [1, 0, 0] passes through the point (0, 1, 0), 

the line [0, 1, 0] passes through the point (1, 0, 0), 

the line [1, 1, 0] passes through the point (— 1, 1, 0). 

Tliere is thus an involution between the points {x^, x^, 0) of the line 
a^3 = and the traces (xl, x^, 0) of the lines with the same coordinates, 
and this involution is given by the equations 



In other words, the line [u^, u^, 0] passes through the point (— u^, Uj, 0). 
Any other point of this line (except (0, 0, 1)) has, by definition, the 
coordinates (— u^, u^, x^). Hence all points (x^, x^, x^ of the line 
{■u^, u^, 0] satisfy the relation u^x^ + n^x^ + u^x^ = 0. The same argu- 
ment applied when any one of the other coordinates is zero estab- 
lishes this condition for aU cases. A system of point and a system 
of line coordinates, when placed in the relation described above, will 
be said to form a system of homogeneous point and line coordinates iu 
the plane. The result obtained may then be stated as follows : 

Theorem 3. In a si/stem of iiomogeneous point and line coordinates 
in a plane (lie necessarg and sufficient condition that a point (x^, x^, x^) 
he on a line [Mj, ii^, u^ is that the relation u^x^ + u,x^ + u^x^ = &e 



Corollary. The equation of a line through the origin of a system 
of nonliomogeneous coordinates is of the form mx + ny = 0. 

EXERCISES 

1. The line [1, 1, 1] is the polar of the point (1,1, 1) with regard to the 
triangle of reference (cf. p. 46). 

2. The same point is represented by (a^, a^, a^) and (ij, S^, b^) if and only 

if the two-rowed determinants of the matrix L^ ,^ ,^| are all zero. 

3. Describe n on homogeneous and homogeneous systems of line and plane 
coordinates in a bundle by dualizing in space the preceding discussion. In 
such a bundle what is tlie condition that a line be on a plane ? 
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64. The line on two points. The point on two lines. Given two 
points, A = (ttj, Bj, rtg) and B = (h^, h^, h^, the question now arises as 
to what are the coordinates of the line joining them; and the dual 
of this problem, namely, given two lines, m = [Wj, m^, mj and n = 
\n^,n^,n^, to find the coordinates of the point of intersection of the 
two lines. 

Theorem 4. The equation of Theoeem 4'. The equation of 

theline joining the points (a ^, a „, a. j) the point of intersection of the 
and {^1,^2' ^a) *'^ ^^"^^ ["''i."''2>"*a] f*^^ \_'"'v'*h''^i\''^ 

\Xj_ X^ X^\ I i^i u^ % I 

"i S S = 0. m^ in^ mJ=0. 

i, ^2 ^3 '^1 **2 ^i i 

Proof. When these determinants are expanded, we get 
L 1 l*^i+U I, h^a + k J, ^^3=0, 
|m„ mj , Im, m, I , \m, m.l f, 

r*3 ^3 1 I '''3 '^1 1 I ^i ™2 i 
respectively. The one above is the equation of a line, the one below 
the equation of a point. Moreover, the determinants above both 
evidently vanish, when the variable coordinates are replaced by the 
coordinates of the given elements. The expanded form just given 
leads at once to the following : 

CoEOLLARY 1. Tke coordinates Corollary 1'. The coordinates 

of the line Joining the points of the point of intersection of the 
{«p fl^i '^s)> i^v K> ^3) '^''^ lines [tti-j, m^, mj, [n^, n^, Tij] are 

1- 2- »" J^ ^3 ' ^3 ^1 1^1 ^2 * ^* ^* " r*'2 '"'a 11^3 *''i li'"'! ^2 r 

There also follows immediately from this theorem : 
•Corollary 2. The condition Corollary 2'. The condition 
that three points A, B, C he col- that three lines m, n, p he con- 
linear is current is 

\a^ a^ a^\ im^ m^ m^ 

W h ^3=0. Ui ft, nA=0. 

I C^ Cj Cj I I Pj Pj ps I 

Example. Let us verify the theorem of Desargues (Theorem 1, Chap. IT) 
analytically. Choose one of the two perspective triangles as triangle of refer- 
ence, say .-l'^ (0,0,1), B'^ (0,1,0), C' = (1,0,0), and let the center of per- 
spectivity be P = (1, 1, 1). If the other triangle is ABC, we may place 
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A^(l,l,<t), S = (1, 6, 1), C-(c, 1, 1); for the equation of the line PA' 
is 37^ — 3^2 — ; and since A is, by hypothesis, on this line, its first two coordi- 
"nates must lie e<]ual, and ui;iy therefore bo assumed equal to 1; the thii'd 
coordinate is arbitrary. Similarly for the other points. Now, from the above 
theorems and their corollaries we readily obtain in succession the following ; 

The coordinates of the line A'B' are [1, 0, 0]. 

The coordinates of the line AB are [1 — ab, a — 1, 6 — 1]. 

Hence the coordinates of their intersection C" are 
C" = (0, 1 -/<,«-!). 
Similarly, we find the coordinates of the intersection A" of the lines B'C, BC 
^'^^^ A"^(l-c, 6-1, 0); 

and, finally, the coordinates of the intersection B" of the lines C'A', CA to be 

B"- (<■■-!, 0, 1-0). 
The points A", B", C" are readily seen to satisfy the condition for collinearity. 

EXERCISES 

1. Work throagh the dual of the example just given, choosing the sides of 
one of the triangles and the axis of perspectivity as the fundamental lines of 
the system of coordinates. Show that the work may be made identical, step 
for step, with that above, except for the interpretation of the symbols. 

2. Show that the system of coordinates may be so chosen that a quadrangle- 
quadrilateral configuration is represented by all the sets of coordinates that 
can be formed from the numbers and 1. Dualize. 

3. Derive the equation of the polar line of any point with regard to the 
triangle of reference. Dualize. 

65. Pencils of points and lines. Projectivity. A convenient ana- 
lytic representation of the points of a pencil of points or the lines of 
a pencil of luies is given by the following dual theorems : 

Theorem 5. Any point of a Theorem 5'. Any line of a 
pencil of points may he repre- pencil of lines may be represented 
sented by hy 

where A = {a^ a^, a^) and B = where in = [m„ m^, m^] and n = 
(ij, h^, Jg) are any two distinct \n^, n^, n^ are any two distinct 
points of the pencil. lines of the pencil. 

Proof. We may confine ourselves to the proof of the theorem on 
the left. By Theorem 4, Cor. 2, any point {x^, x^, x^ of the pencil of 
points on the line AB satisfies the relation 
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(1) \a^ flj **g = 0- 

We juay tlien determine three numbers p, X^, X/, such that we have 

(2) px,= Xia,+ \[h,. (i = l, 2, 3) 
The number p cannot be under the hypothesis, for then we should 
have from (2) the proportion a^^: a^: a^='h^.l^\h^, which would imply 
that the points A and B coincide. We may therefore divide by p. 
Denoting the ratios \'^/p and \l/p by X^ and Xj, we see that every 
point of the pencil may be represented in the manner specified. 
Conversely, every point whose coordinates are of the form specified 
clearly satisfies relation (1) and is therefore a point of the pencil. 

The points A and B in the above representation are called the hase 
•points of this so-called parametric representation of the elements of 
a pencil of points. Evidently any two distinct points may be chosen 
as base points in such a representation. The ratio \/\ is called the 
parameter of the point it determines. It is here written in homoge- 
neous form, which gives the point A for the value Xj = and the 
pouit B for the value X^^ 0. In many cases, however, it is more 
convenient to write this parameter in nonhomogeneous form, 
P={a^+\\, a^+\\, ctg+Xftj), 

which is obtained from the preceding by dividing by X^ and replacing 
\/\ by X. In this representation the point B corresponds to the 
value X = CO, We may also speak of any point of the pencil under 
this representation as the point X^ : X^ or the point X when it corre- 
sponds to the value \/\ = X of the parameter. Similar remarks and 
the corresponding terminology apply, of course, to the parametric 
representation of the lines of a flat pencil. It is sometimes convenient, 
moreover, to adopt the notation A -\- XB to denote any point of the 
pencil whose base points are A, B or to denote the pencil itself; also, 
to use the notation m + pn to denote the pencil of lines or any line 
of this pencil whose base lines are m, n. 

In order to derive an analytic representation of a projectivity 
between two one-dimensional primitive forms in the plane, we seek 
first the condition that the point \ of a pencil of points A + XB be 
on the line ;t of a pencil of lines m + pn. By Theorem 3 the condition 
that the point X be on the line p is the relation 
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2 {»ii + l^n) (a^ + Xh>) = 0. 
"Wlien expanded tliis relation gives 

This is a bilinear equation whose coefficients depend only on the coor- 
dinates of the base points and base lines of the two pencils and not 
on the individual points for which the condition is sought. Placing 

this equation becomes CfjX + Dim — AX —■ S = 0, 

which may also be written * 

(1) ^ AX + B 

^ ^ ^ cx + d' 

The result may be stated as follows : Any perspective relation hetween 
two one-dimensional primitive Jorras of different kinds is obtained by 
establishing a projective correspondence between the parameters of the 
two forms. Since any projective correspondence between two one- 
dimensional primitive forma is obtained as the resultant of a sequence 
of such perspectivities, and since the resultant of any two linear frac- 
tional transformations of type (1) is a transformation of the same 
type, we have the following theorem : 

Theorem 6. Any projective correspondence between tioo one-dimen- 
sional primitive forms in the plane is obtained by establishing a 
projective relation /v-i j_ a 

between the parameters fi, X of the two forms. 

In particular we have 

Corollary 1. Any projectivity in a one-dimensional primitive 
form in the plane is given by a relation of the form 

where X is the parameter of the form. 

* The determinant \f r,\ does not vanish because the correspondence between 
Xaud /i is (1, 1). 
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Corollary 2. If \, \, X^, \ are the parameters of four elements 
■A^, J^, A^, A^ of a one-dimensional primitive form, ike eross ratio 
^(^1^-4^, A^A^ is given by 

K (A,A„ A^A,) = E (XX, K\) = ^'~'^' : V^ . 
^ ^ ' ' '' \ 1 2' 3 1/ Xj~X^ \-\ 

A projectivity between two different one-dimensional forms may 
be represented in a particularly simple form by a judicious choice of 
the base elements of the parametric representation. To fix ideas, let 
us take the ease of two projective pencils of points. Choose any two 
distinct points A, B of the first pencil to be the base points, and let 
the homologous points of the second pencil be base points of the 
latter. Then to the values \ = and X. = oo of the first pencil must 
correspond the values /i = and /i = co respectively of the second. 
In this case the relation of Theorem 6, however, assumes the form 
p. = 'kX. Hence, since the same argument applies to any distinct 
forms, we have 

Corollary 3. If two distinct projective one-dimensional primitive 
forms in the plane are represented parametrically so that the base 
elements form two homologous pairs, the projectivity is represented by 
a relation of the form fi = kX between the parameters fi, X of the two 
forms. 

This relation may be still further simplified. Taking again the case 
discussed above of two projective pencils of points, we have seen that, 
in general, to the point («^+&^, a^-\-b^, a^+b^, i.e. to X, = 1, corre- 
sponds the point (a/ + kbi, a^ -\- kb^, a^ -|- kb^), i.e, the point fi = k. 
Since the point B' = (6/, b^, bl) is also represented by the set of coordi- 
nates {hbl, kbl, kbl), it follows that if we choose the latter values for the 
coordinates of the base point B', to the value \ = 1 wiU correspond 
the value ^ = 1, and hence we have always ii = X. In other words, 
we Iiave 

Corollary 4. If two distinct one-dimensional forms are projective, 
the base elements may he so chosen that the parameters of any two 
homologous elements are equal. 

Before closing this section it seems desirable to call attention 
explicitly to the forms of the equation of any line of a pencil and of 
the equation of any point of a pencil which is implied by Theorem 5' 
and Theorem 5 respectively. If we place m = m^x^ + m^x^ -H m^x^ and 
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n = nyr^+ n..x^+ ii^ii\, it follows from the first theorem mentioned 
that the equation of any line of the pencil whose center is the inter- 
section of the lines m = 0, n = is given by an equation of the form 
m + fin — 0. Similarly, the equation of any point of the line joining 
A — a^u^ + a^ti^ + a^2i^ = and B = h^u^ + h^u^ + l^it^ = is of the 
form A +\B = 0. 

66. The equation of a conic. The results of § 65 lead readily to 
the equation of a conic. By this is meant an equation in point (line) 
coordinates which is satisfied by all the points (lines) of a conic, and 
by no others. To derive this equation, let A, B be two distinct points 
on a conic, and let 

m = m^x^ + m^x^ + rn^x^ = 0, 

(1) -'1= n^.l\ + n.,x^- + n^x.^ = 0, 

p = p^x^ + p^x^ + p^x^ = 

be the equations of the tangent at A, the tangent at B, and the line 
AB respectively. The conic is then generated as a point locus by 
two projective pencils of lines at A and B, in which in, p &.\i A are 
homologous with p, n at B respectively. This projectivity between 
the pencils 

"^ + \p = 0, 

p+fin = 

is given (Theorem 6, Cor. 3) by a relation 

(3) fi. = k\ 

between the parameters fi, \ of the two pencils. To obtain the equa- 
tion which is satisfied by all the points of intersection of pairs of 
homologous lines of these pencils, and by no others, we need simply 
eliminate fi, X between the last three relations. The result of this 
elimination is 

(4) p'^—kmn = 0, 

which is the equation required. By multiplying the coordinates of 
one of the lines by a constant we may make k = 1. 

Conversely, it is obvious that the points which satisfy any equation 
of type (4) are the points of intersection of homologous lines in the 
pencils (2), provided that fi — h\. If in, «, p are fixed, the condition 
that the conic (4) shall pass through a point {a^, a^, a^) is a linear 
equation in k. Hence we have 
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Theokkm 7. If m = 0, ?i = 0, 
^ = are the equations of two 
distinct tangents of a conic and 
the linejoiniiig their points of eon- 
tact respectively, the point equa- 
tion of the conic is of the form 

p^ — hnn = 0. 
The coefficient k is determined by 



Theorem 7.' If A = 0, B = 0, 
C = are the equations of two 
distinct points of a conic and the 
intersection of the tangents at these 
points respectively, the line equa- 
tion of the conic is of the form 

C''~kAB = 0. 
The coeffi,cient k is determined I 



any third point on the conic. Con- any third line of the conic. Con- 
versely, the points which satisfy versely, the lines which satisfy an 



an equation of the above form 
constitute a conic of which m = 
and n = are tangents at points 
on p = 0. 

CoROLLAllY. By properly cJioos- 
ing the triangle of reference, the 
point equation of any conic may 
be put in the form 

xl — hXjX^ = 0, 
■where x^t= Q, x^= Q are two tan- 
gents, and x^ = is the line join- 
ing their points of contact.. 



equation of the above form consti- 
tute a conic of which ^ = and 
B — are points of contact of the 
tangents through C = 0, 

Corollary. By properly choos- 
ing the triangle of reference, the 
line equation of any conic may 
be put in the form 

u^ — hUjU^ = 0, 
where Mj = 0, Wg = are two points, 
and u^= is the intersection of 
the tangents at these points. 



It is clear that 3 we choose the point (1, 1, 1) on the conic, we have 
k = 1. Supposing the choice to have been thus made, we inquire 
regarding the condition that a hne [u^, u^, mJ be tangent to the conic 

x^ ~ XjX^ = 0. 
This condition is equivalent to the condition that the line whose 
equation is . . n 

shall have one and only one point in common with the conic. Elimi- 
nating x^ between this equation and that of the conic, the points 
common to the line and the conic are determined by the equation 

u^Xj + u^x^x^ 4- UgX.^ = 0. 

The roots of this equation are equal, if and only if we have 
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Since this is the line ecjuiition of all tiingents to the conic, and since 
it is of the form given in Theorem 7', Cor., above, we have here a new 
proof of the fact that the tangents to a point conic form a line conic 
(of. Theorem 11, Chap. V). 

When the linear expressions for tn, n, f are substituted in the equa- 
tion f^~ hmn = of any conic, there results, when multiplied out, a 
homogeneous equation of the second degree in x^, x^, x^, which may 
be written in the form 

( 1) a^^x^ + ^22^2 + «83^s + 2 a^^x^x^ + 2 a^^x^x^ + 2 a^s^^x^ = 0. 

We have seen that the equation of every conic is of tliis form. We 
have not shown that every equation of this form represents a conic 
(see § 85, Chap. IX}. 

EXERCISE 

Show that the conic 

a^ixf + a^^xi + a^^x^ + 2 a^^x^x^ + 2 a^^XiX^ + 2 a^^x^x^ = 
degenerates into (distinct or coincident) straight lines, if and only if we have 

Wil "ia "il =0- 
Dualize. (A, E, P, H,,) 

67. Linear transformations in a plane. We inquire now concern- 
ing the geometric properties of a linear transformation 
pxl = a^^x^ + a^^x^ + a^^x^, 

(1) px.i=a^,x^+a^^x^+a^,x^, 
pxl = a^jX^ -}- a^^x^ + ^agSJg. 

Such a transformation transforms any point (a:,, x^, x^ of the plane 

into a unique point («/, x^, x^) of the plane. Eeciprocally, to every 

point x' will correspond a unique point x, provided the determinant 

of the transformation 

\^n '^i' '*i3| 

A = «2I "^22 '^23] 

is not 0. For we may then solve equations (1) for the ratios x^:x^:x^ 
in terms of x/: x.^: x^ as follows ; 

(2) p'^i= ^12^'+ ^aa^a + ^ajS^g', 
p'x^ = Aj^xl + A^xl + A^^xl ; 
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liere the coefficients J,^ are the cofactors of the elements «,, respec- 
tively in the determinant A. 

Further, equations (1) transform every line in the plane into a 
unique line. In fact, the points x satisfying the equation 

U^X^ + ItjXj + UgX^ = 

are, by reference to equations (2), transformed into points x' satisfy- 
ing the equation 

(^^^K^ + A^^ii^ + Aj^^Ug) xl + (A^jio^ + A„ji^ + ^jg-Wg) xl 

+ (^3i«j -f- -ijjMj -I- A^gUg) xl = 0, 
which is the equation of a line. If the coordinates of this new line be 
denoted by [k/, u^, m/], we clearly have the following relations between 
the coordinates [u^, u^, u^ of any line and the coi3rdinates [«/, u'^, m^] 
of the line into which it is transformed by ( 1) : 

(3) <Tul = A^^u^^ + A^^u^ + ^23«3. 

"VVe have seen thus far that (1) represents a eollineation in the plane 
in point coordinates. The equations (3) represent the same eollineation 
in line coordinates. 

It is readily seen, finally, that this eollineation is projecti\"e. For 
this purpose it is only necessary to show that it transforms any 
pencil of lines into a projective pencil of lines. But it is clear tliat if 
m = and n = are the equations of any two lines, and if (!) trans- 
forms them respectively into the lines whose equations are m' = 
and 7i'=0, any line m + \ii=(i is transformed into m'-)-Xw'=0, 
and the correspondence thus established between the lines of the 
pencils has been shown to be projective (Theorem 6). 

Having shown that every transformation (1) represents a projective 
eollineation, we will now show conversely that every projective 
eollineation in a plane may be represented by equations of the form 
(1). To this end we recall that every such eollineation is completely 
determined as soon as the homologous elements of any complete 
quadrangle are assigned (Theorem 18, Chap. IV). If we can sliow 
that Kkewise there is one and only one transformation of the form 
(1) changing a given quadrangle into a given quadrangle, it will 
follow that, since the linear transformation is a projective eollineation, 
it is the given projective eollineation. 
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Given any projective coUineation in a plane, let the fundamental 
points (0, 0, 1), (0, 1, 0), (1, 0, 0), and (1, 1, 1) of the plane (which 
form a quadrangle) be transformed respectively into the points 
A = (a^, a^, ttg), B = (h^, \, h^), C = (Cj, c^, c^), and D = (d^, d^, rfj, form- 
ing a quadrangle. Suppose, now, we seek to determine the coefficients 
of a transformation (1) so as to effect the correspondences just indi- 
cated. Clearly, if (0, 0, 1) is to be transformed into (a^, a^, a^, we 
must have ^ ^ -, 

X being an arbitrary factor of proportionality, the value (^^ 0) of which 
we may choose at pleasure. Similarly, we obtain 

Since, by hypothesis, the three points A, B, C are not collinear, it 
follows from these equations and the condition of Theorem 4, Cor. 2, 
that the determinant ^ of a transformation determined in this way 
is not 0. Substituting the values thus obtained in (1), it is seen that 
if the point (1, 1, 1) is to be transformed into {d^, d^, d^), the following 
relations must hold : 

pd^ — c^p -f- bifJ' + «iX, 

pd^ = c^v + h.^(i + a^, 

pd^ = c^v + h^fi + a^X. 
Placing p = 1 and solving this system of equations for v, /x, \, we 
obtain the coefficients a., of the transformation. This solution is 
unique, since the determinant of the system is not zero. Moreover, 
none of the values \, /i, v will be ; for the supposition that c = 0, 
for example, would imply tlie vanishing of the determinant 



rf. 


b, 


fflj 


d. 


h 


flj 


a. 


h 


«> 



which in turn would imply that the three points D, B, A are collinear, 
contrary to the hypothesis that the four points A, B, C, D form a 
complete quadrangle. 

Collecting the results of this section, we have 

Theorem 8. Any projective coUineation in the plane may he repre- 
sented in paint coordinates hy eqttations of form (1) or in line coordi- 
nates by equations of form (3), and in each case the determinant of 
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the transformation is different from ; converseli/, any transforma- 
tion of one of these forms in which the determinant is different from 
represents a projective collineation in the plane. 

CoilOLLAKY 1. In nonhomogeneous point coordinates the equations of 
a projective collineation arc 



- «i23/ -I 



a^jX + a^0 + a^g 



aJ^O. 



Corollary 2. If the singular line of the system of nonhomogeneous 
point coordinates is transformed into itself, these equations can M 
written x' = a^x + b^y + c^, \a^ ^Uq 

68. CoUineations between two different planes. The analytic form 
of a collineation between two different planes is now readily derived. 
Let the two planes be a and ^, and let a system of coordinates be 
established in each, the point coordinates in a being (a:,, x^, x^) and 
the point coordinates in /3 being {^i, y^, y^). further, let the isomor- 
phism between the number systems in the two planes be estabhshed 
in such a way that the correspondence established by the equations 

y^ = x^, y^ = x^, j/g = x^, 
is projective. It then follows, by an argument (cf. § 59, p. 166), 
which need not be repeated here, that any collineation between the 
two planes may be obtained as the resultant of a projectivity in the 
plane «, which transforms a point X, say, into a point X', and the pro- 
jectivity Y = X' between the two planes. The analytic form of any 
projective collineation between the two planes is therefore : 
y^ = a^^x^ + o-i^^s + (fu^^g, 

with the determinant A of the coefficients different from 0, And, con- 
versely, every such transformation in which A^ represents a projec- 
tive collineation between the two planes. 

69. Nonhomogeneous coordinates in space. Point coordinates in 
space are introduced in a way entirely analogous to that used for the 
introduction of point coordinates in the plane. Choose a tetrahedron 
of reference OUVW and label the vertices 0= 0^= Oj,= 0^, U = co^, 
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V= CO,,, W= oo^ (fiy. 84) ; and on tlie lines 0,x>^, O^w^, 0,o^^, called 
respecti\'ely the x-axis, tlie y-axis, the z-axis, establish three scales by 
choosing the points 1^, 1^,, 1,. Tlie planes Occjxi^, Ooo^oOj, O^xi^ao^ are 
called the xij-plane, xz-plane, yz-plane respectively. The point O is 
called the origin. If P is any point not on the plane co^cc^cc^, which 
is called the singular plane of the coordinate system, the plane 
F <xi ca^ meets the ic-axis in a point whose nonhomogeneous coordinate 
in the scale (0,,, 1^, co^) we call a. Similarly, let the plane Pco^co, 
meet the j/-axis in a point 
whose nonhomogeneous 
coordinate in the scale 
(0^, 1^, oo„) is b ; and let 
the plane Pco^cCj, meet the 
s-axis in a point whose 
nonhomogeneous coordi- 
nate in the scale (0^, 1^, oo^) 
is c. The numbers a, h, c 
are then the nonhomo- 
geneous X-, y-, and z-coor- 
dinates of the point P. 
Conversely, any three 
numbers a, h, c determine 
three points A, B, C on 
the X-, y-, and s-axes respectively, and the three planes ^cOj,co^, .Bco^co,, 
Cos^oOj, meet in a point P whose coordinates are a, I, c. Thus every 
point not on the singular plane of the coordinate system determines 
and is determined by three coordinates. The point P is then repre- 
sented by the symbol {a, 5, c). 

The dual process gives rise to the coordinates of a plane. Point 
and plane coordinates may then be put into a convenient relation, as 
was done in the case of point and line coordinates in the plane, thus 
giving rise to a system of simultaneous point and plane eoordinates 
in space. We will describe the system of plane coordinates with 
reference to this relation. Given the system of nonhomogeneous point 
coordinates described above, establish in each of the pencils of planes 
on the lines VW, UWy UV a scale by choosing the plane WW s.& 
the zero plane 0„ = 0„ = 0„, in each of tlie scales, and letting the planes 
VW,OUW,Ol/Vhe the planes co,„co„,co„ respectively. In the ?^-scale 
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let that plane through VJf be the plane 1„, which meeta the a^-axis 
in the point — 1^. Similarly, let the plane 1^ meet the y-axis in the 
point — Ij,; and let the plane 1„ meet the s-axis in the point —1^. 
The tt-scale, -v-scale, and wi-scale being now completely determined, 
any plane tt not on the point O (which is called the singular point 
of this system of plane coordinates) meets tlie x-, y-, aiid s-axes in 
three points L, M, N which determine in the u-, v-, and w-seales planes 
whose coordinates, let us say, are /, m, n. These three niTmbers are 
called the nonhomogeneous plane coordinates of tt. They completely 
determine and are completely determined by the plane it. The plane 
TT is then denoted by the symbol \l, m, n]. 

In this system of coordinates it is now readily seen that the con- 
dition that the point (a, b, c) le on the plane [I, m, n] is that the relation 
la + mb + ne + 1 = be satisfied. It follows readily, as in the planar 
case, that the plane [I, m, n] meets the x-, y-, and 2-axes in points 
.whose coordinates on these axes are —I /I, —1/m, and — 1/ft respec- 
tively.* In deriving the above condition we will suppose that the 
plane tt =[/, m, n] does not contain two of the points U, V, W, leav- 
ing the other case as an exercise for the reader. Suppose, then, that 
?7=oo^ and F=:cO|, are not on tt. By projecting the ^s-plane with 
U as center upon the plane tt, and then projecting tt with V as center 
on the fl^s-plane, we obtain the following perspectivities : 

where {x, y, z) represents any point on vr. The product of these two 
perspectivities is a projectivity between the ^3-plane and the ^t's-plane, 
by wliich the singular line of the former is transformed into the sin- 
gular line of the latter. Denoting the s-coordinate of points in the 
)/3-pIane by s', this projectivity is represented (according to Theorem 
8, Cor. 2, and § 68) by relations of the form 
y = a^x + b^z + c^, 

We proceed to determine the coefficients «,, h^, c,. The point of 
intersection of tt with the y-axis is (0, ~l/m, 0), and is clearly 

" This statement remains valid even if one or two of the numbers I, m, n are 
zero (they cannot all be zero unless the plane in question is the singular plane 
which we exclude from consideration), provided the negative reciprocal of be 
denoted by the symbol oo. 
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traii.^forraed by the projeciiviLy in questiou iuto the point (0, 0, 0). 
Hence (1) gives 



Tiie point of intersection of ir with the a-axis is, if n=f=0, (0, 0, ~l/n) 
and is transformed into itself. Hence (1) gives 



_ 1 


= 0, 


K 


= - 


i, 


= 0. 



If n = 0, we have at once 

Finally, the point of intersection of tt with the a:-axis is ( — 1//, 0, 0), 
and the transform of the point (0, 0, 0). Hence we have 
a, 1 



( ™-°- 



Hence (1) becomes 



a relation which must be satisfied by the cobrdinates {x, y, z) of any 
point on tt. This relation is equivalent to 

Ix + my + W3 4- 1 = 0. 
Hence {a, b, c) is on [/, m, n], if 

(2) la + mb + nc + l = 0. 

Conversely, if (2) is satisfied by a point (a, b, c), the point (0, h,c) = P 
is transformed by the projectivity above into (a, 0, c) = Q, and hence 
the lines P U and Q V which meet in {a, b, c) meet on tt. 

Defikition. An equation which Definition. An equation which 
is satisfied by all the points (x,y,z) is satisfied by all the planes [m,v,w] 
of a plane and by no other points on a point and by no other planes 
is called the point equation of the is called the plane equation of the 
plane. point. 

Tlie result of the preceding discussion may then be stated as follows : 

Theorem 9. The point equation Theorem 9'. The plane equation 
of the plane [I, m, 7t] is of the point (a, h, c) is 

Ix + my + 712 + 1 = 0. au + hv + cw -\-\ = 0. 
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70. Homogeneous coordinates in space. Assign to tlie vertices 0, U, 
V, IF of any tetrahedron of reference thesynibols (0,0,0, 1), (1,0,0,0), 
(0, 1, 0, 0), (0, 0, 1, 0) respectively, and aseigii to any fifth point T 
not on a face of this tetrahedron the symbol (1, 1, 1, 1). The five 
points 0, U, V, W, T are called the frame of reference of the system 
of homogeneous coordinates now to be described. The four hues join- 
ing T to the points 0, U, V, W meet the opposite faces in four points, 
which we denote respectively by (1, 1, 1, 0), (0, 1, 1, 1), (1, 0, 1, 1), 
(1, 1, 0, 1). The planar four-pomt (0, 0, 0, 1), (0, 0, 1, 0), (0, 1, 0, 0), 
{0, 1, 1, 1) we regard as the fvame of reference (0, 0, 1), (0, 1, 0), 
(1, 0, 0), (1, 1, 1) of a system of homogeneous coordinates in the plane. 
To any point in this plane we assign the coordinates (0, x^, a;,, x^, if 
its coordinates in the planar system just indicated are {x^, x^, x^). In 
like manner, to the points of the other three faces of the tetrahedron of 
reference we assign coordinates of the forms {x^, 0, x^, x^), (x^, x^, O,^-^), 
and (a;,, x^, x^, 0). The coordinates of the points in the faces opposite 
the vertices (1, 0, 0, 0), (0, 1, 0, 0), (0, 0, 1, 0), (0, 0, 0, 1) satisfy respec- 
tively the equations x^= 0, x^=^ 0, x^= 0, x^= 0. 

To the points of each edge of the tetrahedron of reference a notation 
has been assigned corresponding to each of the two faces which meet 
m the edge. Consider, for example, the Hne of intersection of the 
planes ic, =0 and x^ = 0. Regarding this edge as a line of x^ = 0, the 
coordinate system on the edge has as its fundamental points (0, 0, 1, 0), 
(0, 0, 0, 1), (0, 0, 1, 1). The first two of these are vertices of the tetra- 
hedron of reference, and the third is the trace of the Hne joining 
(0, 1, 0, 0) to (0, 1, 1, 1). On the other hand, regarding this edge as a 
line of 3^3=0, the coordinate system has the vertices (0, 0, 1, 0) and 
(0, 0, 0, 1) as two fundamental points, and has as (0, 0, 1, 1) the trace 
of the line joining (1, 0, 0, 0) to (1, 0, 1, 1). But by construction the 
plane (0, 1, 0, 0)(1, 0, 0, 0)(1, 1, 1, 1) contains both (0, 1, 1, 1) and 
(1, 0, 1, 1), so that the two determinations of (0, 0, 1, 1} are identical 
Hence the symbols denoting points in the two planes ^j = and 
.Cj = are identical along their line of intersection. A similar result 
holds for the other edges of the tetrahedron of reference. 

Theorem 10. Definition. If P is any point not on a face of the 
tetrahedron of reference, there exist four numbers x^, x^, x^, x^, all 
di^erent from zero, such that the projections of P from the four vertices 
(1, 0, 0, 0), (0, 1, 0, 0), (0, 0, 1, 0), (0, 0, 0, 1) respectively upon their 
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o}>2>osite faces are (0, x^, x^, a:,), (x^, 0, «„ x^, (a;,, x^, 0, a;,), (a*,, a:„, k,, 0). 
r/(cse four numbers are called the homogeneous coordiimtes of P and 
P is doioted by {x^, x^, a;,, x^. Any ordered set of four numbers, not 
all zero, detennine uniquely a point in space whose coordinates they are. 

Proof. The line joining P to (1, 0, 0, 0) meets the opposite face in 
a point (0, z^, x^, x^, which is not an edge of the tetrahedron of refer- 
ence, and such therefore that none of the numbers x^, a:,, x^ is zero. 
Likewise the line joining P to (0, 1, 0, 0) meets the opposite face in 
a point (xl, 0, x^, x'^, such that none of the numbers x[, x^, xl is zero. 
But the plane P{1, 0, 0, 0) (0, 1, 0, 0) meets a:, = in the line joining 
(0, 1, 0, 0) to (0, x^, ic,, x^, and meets x^=^ in the line joining 
(1,0,0,0) to {x^,0,Xg,xl). By the analytic methods already devel- 
oped for the plane, the first of these lines meets the edge common 
to a'j= and 3:j= in the point (0, 0, a:,, a:^), and the second meets 
it in the point (0, 0, x^, xl). But the points (0, 0, x^, x^ and 
(0, 0, xl, x{) are identical, and hence, by the preceding paragraph, we 
ha^'e x^/x^ = xlfxl- Hence, if we place x^ = x^x^/x^, the point 
{x(,0,xl,xl) is identical with {x^,0,x^,x^. The line joining P to 
(0, 0, 1, 0) meets the face x^—O in a point (x", x^', 0, x^'). By the 
same reasoning as that above it follows that we have x"/xl' = x^/x^ 
and xl' fx" = xjx^, so that the point {x", xl', 0, xl') is identical with 
(a;,, x^, 0, iej. Finally, the line joining P to (0, 0, 0, 1) meets the face 
a:^ = in a point which a like ailment shows to be (x^, x^, a:,, 0). 

Conversely, if the coordinates {x^, x^, x^, arj are given, and one of 
them is zero, they determine a point on a face of the tetrahedron 
of reference. If none of them is zero, the lines joining (1, 0, 0, 0) 
to (0, x^, iC,, x^ and {0, 1, 0, 0) to {x^, 0, x^, x^ are in the plane 
<1,0,0,0)(0, 1, 0,0)(0, 0,3:3,3;,), and hence meet in a point which, 
by the reasoning above, has the coordinates (a:,, a;j,a;„a;J. 

CoKOLLAEY. The notations {x^,x^,x^,x^ and {kx^,'kx^,hx^,lcxl) 
denote the same point for any value of k not equal to zero. 

Homogeneous plane coordinates in space arise by the dual of the 
above process. The four faces of a tetrahedron of reference are denoted 
respectively by [1, 0, 0, 0], [0, 1, 0, 0], [0, 0, 1, 0], and [0, 0, 0, 1]. 
These, together with any plane [1, 1, 1, 1] not on a vertex of the 
tetrahedron, form the frame of reference. The four lines of inter- 
section of the plane [1, 1, 1, 1] with the other four planes in the order 
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above are projected from the opposite ^'ertices by planes which are 
denoted by [0,1,1,1], [1,0,1,1], [1,1,0,1], [1,1,1,0] respectively. 
The four planea [0, 1, 0, 0], [0, 0, 1, 0], [0, 0, 0, 1], and [0, 1, 1, 1] form, 
if the first in each of these symbols is suppressed, the frame of 
reference of a system of homogeneous coordinates in a bundle (the 
space dual of such a system in a plane). The center of this bundle 
is the vertex of the tetrahedron o£ reference opposite to [1, 0, 0, 0]. 
To any plane on this point is ass^ned the notation [0, Mj, %, mJ, if 
its coordinates in the bundle are [u^, u^, u^]. In like manner, to the 
planes on the other vertices are assigned coordinates of the forms 
[itj, 0, n^, itf], [u^, M,, 0, Mj], [w^, M,, Wj, 0], The space dual of the last 
theorem then gives : 

Theorem 10'. Definition. If-jris ami/ plane not on a vertex of the 
tetrahedron of reference, there exist four numbers u^, u^, Wj, %i^, all differ- 
ent from, zero, such that the traces of ir on the four faces [1, 0, 0, 0], 
[0, 1, 0, 0], [0, 0, 1, 0], [0, 0, 0, 1] respectively are projected from, the 
opposite vertices hy the planes [0, Mj,w,,mJ, [m„0, m„Mj], [w,,?'^, O.JtJ, 
[Mj.Mj.Mj, 0]. These four numbers are called the homogenemts coordinates 
ofw, and TT IS denoted by [u^, m^, u^, u^]. Any ordered set of four num- 
bers, not allzero, determine nniqtiely aplane whose coordinates (hey are. 

By placing these systems of point and plane coordinates in a proper 
relation we may now readily derive the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition that a point (x^, x^, x^, x,) be on a plane [m„ u^, m,, m^]. This 
condition will turn out to be 

U^X, + U„X^ + Mj^5 + M,Xj = 0. 

We note first that in a system of point coordinates as described above 
the six points (- 1, 1, 0, 0), (- 1, 0, 1, 0), (- 1, 0, 0, 1), (0, - 1, 1, 0), 
(0, 0, — 1, 1), (0, — 1, 0, 1) are coplanar, each being the harmonic con- 
jugate, with respect to two vertices of the tetrahedron of reference, of 
the point mto which (1, 1, 1, 1) is projected by the line joining the 
other two vertices. The plane containing these is, in fact, the polar 
of (1, 1, 1, 1) with respect to the tetrahedron of reference (cf. Ex. 3, 
p. 47). Now choose 

aa the plane [1, 0, 0, 0] the plane x, = 0, 
as the plane [0, 1, 0, 0] the plane a, = 0, 
as the plane [0, 0, 1, 0] the plane x^ — 0, 
as the plane [0, 0, 0, 1] the plane x^ = 0, 
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as the plane [1, 1, 1, 1] the plane containing the points (— 1, 1, 0, 0), 
(-1,0, 1,0), (-1,0,0, 1). 

With this choice of coordinates the planes [1, 0, 0, 0], [0, 1, 0, 0], 
[0, 0, 1, 0], and [1, 1, 1, 0] through the vertex J\, say, whose point 
coordinates are (0,0,0, 1), meet the opposite face x^ = Q in lines 
whose equations in that plane are 

X^ =0, iFj = 0, X, = 0, 3.\ + x^+ x^=0. 

Hence the first three coordinates of anj' plane [u^, u^, u^, 0] on F, 
are the line coordinates of its trace on x^~ 0, in a system so chosen 
that the point (Xj,x^,x^) la on the line [Wj, M;,,^^] if and only if the 
relation u,3\ + u^x^ + u^x^ = is satisfied. Hence a point {x^, x^, x^, 0) 
lies on a plane [u^, Wj, u^, 0] if and only if we ha%-e u^x^+ i',^x^ + 
u^x^ = 0. But any point {x^, x^, x^, x^) on the plane [m„ u^, u^, 0] has, 
by definition, its first three coordinates Identical with the first three 
coordinates of some point on the trace of this plane with the plane 
x^ = 0. Hence any point (x^, x^, x^, x^) on [ll^, u^, «„, 0] satisfies the 
condition u^x^+ ii^x^-i- ■ii^x^+ u^x,= 0. Applying this reasoning to 
each of the four vertices of the tetraliedron of reference and dualizii^, 
we find that if one coordinate of [Mj, m^, Wa.wJ is zero, the necessary 
asul snfficient condition that this plane contain a point (x^, x^, x^, x^ 
is that the relation 

U^X^ + U„X^ + «j«j + W.jfllj = 

he satisfied ; and if one coordinate of (x^, x^, x^, x,} is zero, the neces- 
sary and sufficient condition that this point be on the plane \lt^, u^,i(^, m J 
is likeivise that the relation- just giveyi be satisfied. 

Confining our attention now to points and planes no coordinate of 
which is zero, let xjx^ = x, xJx^=y, xjx^ = z, and let ujv,^=u, 
ujii^ = v, Mj/mj=m'. Since x, y, z are the ratios of homogeneous 
coordinates on the lines x^ = x^= 0, x^= x^= 0, and x^ = x^=Q respec- 
tively, they satisfy the definition of nonhomogeneous coiirdinatea 
given in § 69. And since the homc^eneous coordinates have been 
so chosen that the plane (i(„ itj, «,, u^ meets the hne x^ — Xg=0 in 
the point (~m,, 0, 0, u^) = {— !/«, 0, 0, 1), it follows that u, v, w are 
nonhomogeneous plane coordinates so chosen that a point {x, y, z), 
none of whose coiirdinates is zero, is on a plane [w, v, v/] none of 
whose coordinates is zero, if and only if we have (Theorem 9) 
lix + f!/ + W3 + 1 = ; 
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Umt is, if and only if we have 

u^x^ + u^x^ + u^x^ + u^x^ = 0. 
This completes for all cases the proof of 

Theorem 11. The necessary and sujicient condition thai a point 
(a:,, iCj, ij, x^) be on a plane [tt.^, u^, «,, mJ is that the relation 

jtjXj 4- Wjflij + UjX^ + u^x^ = 
he satis^ed. 

By methods analogous to those employed in §g 64 and 6i5 we may 
now derive the results of Exs. 1-8 below. 



1. The equation o£ the plane through the three points A = (a,, Oj, Oj, Oj), 
3 - (6^, ij, b„ 6j), C = (ci, Cj, Cg, cj is 



Dualize. 

2. The necessary .and sufficient condition that four points A, B, C, D be 
copianar is the vanishing of the determinant 

Pi K h ^ 

3. The necessary and sufficient condition that three points A, M, C be 
collinear is the vanishing of the tliree-rowed determinants of the matrix 



4. Any point of a pencil of points containing .1 and B may be represented by 

P = (X;«i + Ai6,, Vs + V=- K% + ^1*3- K"*. + ■^i'',)- 

5. Any plane of a pencil of planes ciinlaining m — [m,, m^, m^, m^] and 
'I = [ip n„, Hj, n^] may be represented by 

IT = [A^m, + Ajfij, XjWj + XiH^, X^mj + Xjii,, X^m, + \,n^]. 

6. .\ny projectivity between two one-dimensional primitive forms (of points 
or planes) in space is expressed by a relation between their parameters A, ft, 
of the form 

aX+ Q 

If tlie ba.se elements of the pencil are homologous, this relation reduces to 
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7. If Ai, A„, A3, A, are the parameters of four points or planes of a pencil, 
their cross ratio is x _ i 1 _ i 

8. Any point (plane) of a plane of [joints (bundle of planes) containing 
the noncollinear points A, B, C (planes a, fi, y) may be represented by 

P ^ (A,ai + Vi + Vi' A,a3 + A262 + AjC,, Aid, + \^h,+ A,c„ AjO, + A^i, + A,c,)- 

9. Derive the equation of the polar plane of any point with regard to the 
tetrahedron of reference. 

10. Derive the equation of a cone. 

* 11. Derive non homogeneous and homogeneous systems of coordinates in 
a space of four dimensions, 

71. Linear transformations in space. The properties of a linear 
transformation in space 

px( = a,yX, + ttjj^Ej + Ojjajj + «„:»,, 

pxl — a^iO^j + «jj^j + «j5^j + %^^^, 

pxl = a„a:i + a^^^ + a^, + a^^x^ 
are similar to thosB found in § 68 for the linear transformations in a, 
plane. If the determinant of the transformation 



is different from zero, the transformation (1) will have a u 

verse, viz. : , , , , < , , t . a 1 

p'x^ = A^j^xl + A^^x^ + -^si^a + ^ji''^4. 

p'x^ = A^^xl + .^ss^a + ^32^s + '^is^* . 

p'x^ = Ay^xl + A^^xl + A^^xl + A^^x[, 

p'x^ == A^^xl + A^^x^ + A^^xl + A^^x'l, 

where the coefficients A^j are the cofactors of the elements 

tively in the determinant A. 
The tranafori 

plane 

into the plane 



(2) 



mation is evidently a collineation, a 


3 it transforms the 


w,a:, + u,x^ + n,x, + u^x, = 




(A,^n^ + A,^u,+ A^,n,+ A,,u,)x; 




+{^„M, + A^,u, + A,,u, + A,,u,)x, 




+ iA,,u^ + A^u, + A,,u, + A^u^)xl 




+ (^„M, + A^^U^ + J,5Mg + ^„M,) < 


= 0. 
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Heiice the collineation (1) produces on the planes of space the trans- 
form a tioo 

aul = ,4,,w, + A^u^ + A,,u, + A^,u,, 

^ ' aul = A^u^ + A,,u^ + A^u, + A„u^, 

aul = A^jW^ + A^^U^ + ^jjM, + A^^^l.^. 

To show that the transformation (1) is projective consider any 
pencil of planes 

{«,A-, + a^x„_ + «jj;j + a^x^ + X {h^x^ + h^x^ + h^x^ + h^x^ = 0. 

In accordance with (2) this pencil is transformed into a pencil of the 
form 

and these two pencils of planes are projective (Ex. 6, p. 198). 

Finally, as in § 67, we see tliat there is one and only one trans- 
formation (1) changing the points (0, 0, 0, 1), (0, 0, 1, 0), (0, 1, 0, 0), 
(1, 0, 0, 0), and (1, 1, 1, 1) into the vertices of an arbitrary complete 
five-point in space. Since this transformation is a projective coUinea- 
tion, and since there is only one projective collineation transforming 
one five-point into another (Theorem 19, Chap. IV), it follows that 
every projective collineation in space may be represented by a linear 
transformation of the form (1). This gives 

Theorem 12, Ani/ projective collineation of space may be repre- 
sented in point coordinates by equations of the form (1), or in plane 
coordinates by equations of the form (3). In each case the determinant 
of the transformation is different from zero. Conversely, any trans- 
formation of this form in which the determinant is different from zero 
represents a projective collineation of space. 

Corollary 1. In nonhomogeneous point coordinates a projective 
collineation is represented by the linear fractional equations 



a^^x + a^^ + a^^z + «„ 
^ a^^x + a.i.ji+a.^^ + «„ 

a^^x + a^„y + a^^z + a^^ 
_ a^x + a^^j + a ^% + a^ 



in u-hich the determinant A is different from zero. 
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CoitOLLARY 2, If the singidar plane of the 
is (ratisfomied into itself, these equations reduce to 

2' = e^x + e^y + c.^z + c^, \ "^i ^^ «a | 

72. Finite spaces. It will be of interest at tiiis point to emphasize 
again the generality of the theory wliich we are developing. Since 
all the developments of this chapter are on the basis of Assumptions 
A, E, and P only, and since these assumptions imply nothing regard- 
ing the number system of points on a line, except that it he commu- 
tative, it follows that we may assume the points of a line, or, indeed, 
the elements of any one-dimensional form, to be in one-to-one recip- 
rocal correspond ence with the elements of any commutative number 
system. AVe may, moreover, study our geometry entirely by analytic 
methods. From this point of view, any point in a plane is simply a 
set of three numbers {x^, x^, x^, it being understood that the seta 
(x^, x^, x^) and {kx^, kx^, kx^) are equivalent for all values of A in the 
number system, provided k is different from 0. Any line in the plane 
is the set of all these points which satisfy any equation of the form 
u^Xi+u^x^-i-ii,Xg = (i, the set o£ all lines being obtained by giving 
the coefficients (coordinates) [u^, n^, Wg] all possible values in the 
number system (except [0, 0, 0]), with the obvious agreement that 
[Wj, «j, M5] and [ku,, ku^, ku^] represent the same line (i^O). By 
letting the number system consist of all ordinary rational numbers, 
or all ordinary real numbers, or all ordinary complex numbers, we 
obtain respectively the analytic form of ordinary rational, or real, or 
complex projective geometry in the plane. All of our theory thus 
far applies equally to each of these geometries as well as to the 
geometry obtained by choosing as our number system any field 
whatever (any ordinary algebraic field, for example). 

lu particular, we may also choose a, finite field, i.e. one which con- 
tains only a finite number of elements. The simplest of these are 
the modxdar fields, the modulus being any prime number^.* If we 

• A modular field with modulus p is obtained as follows : Two integers it, nf 
(positive, negative, or aero) ai-esaidtobe coneruendDodufoj), written us w', mod.p, 
if the difference n — n' is divisible by p. Every integer is tiien congruent to one 
and only one of the numbers 0, 1, 2, ■ ■ - , ji — I. These numbers are taken as the 
elements of our field, and any number obtained from these liy addition, sublraclion, 
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consider, for example, the case j? = 2, our number system contains 
only the elements and 1. There are then seven points, which we 
will label A, B, C\ D, E, F, G, as follows : ^ = (0, 0, 1), B = (0, 1, 0), 
C = (l, 0, 0), i> = {0, 1, 1), -£■ = (!, 1,0), F = {1, 1, 1), G=(l, 0, 1). 
The reader will readily verify that these seven points are arranged 
in lines according to the table 



A 


B 


C 


S 


K 


F 





B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


a 


A 


D 


E 


F 


a 


A 


B 


0, 



each column constituting a line. For example, the line a^^= clearly 
consists of the points (0, 0, 1) = A, (0, 1, 0) = B, and (0, 1, 1) = D, these 
being the only points whose first coordinate is 0. ^Ye have labeled 
the points of this finite plane in such a way as to exhibit clearly its 
abstract identity with the system of triples used for illustrative pur- 
poses in the Introduction, § 2.* 

EXERCISES 

1. Verify analytically that two sides of a complete quadrangle containing a 
diagonal point are harmonic with the other two diagonal points. 

2. Show analytically that if two projective pencils of lines in a plane have 
a self-corresponding line, they are perspective. (This is equivalent to Assump- 
tion P.) 

3. Show that the lines whose equations are % + \x^ ~ 0, ar^ +■ /Wg = 0, and 
x^ + Wi = are concurrent if X/tv = — 1 ; and that they meet the opposite 
sides of the triangle of reference respectively in collinear points, if A/xv — 1. 

4. Find the equations of the lines joining (c^, c„, Cg) to the four points 
(1. ± If i 1)^ and determine the cross ratios of the pencil. 

and muUiplication, if not equal to one of these elements, is replaced by t!ie element 
to which it is congruent. The modular field with modulus 5, for example, consists of 
the elements 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and we have as examples of addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication 1 + 3 = 4, 2 + 3 = (since 5 = 0, mod. 5), 1 - 4 = 2, 2 ■ 3 = 1, etc. 
Furthermore, if a, b are any two elements of this field (a^O), there is a unique 
element X determined by the congruence ax = b^ mod. p ; tiiis element is defined 
as the quotient h/a. (For the proof of this proposition the reader may refer to any 
standard text on the theory of numbers.) In the example discussed we have, for 
example, 4/3 = 3. 

* For references and a further discussion of finite projective geometries see a 
paper by 0. Veblen and W. H. Bussey, Finite Projective Geometries, Transactions 
of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. VTI (lfl06), pp. 241-259. Also a sub- 
sequent paper by 0. Veblen, Collineations in a Finite Projective Geometry, Trans- 
actions of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. VIII (1907), pp. 266-268. 
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5. Sliow that the throw of lines (k-tcnuined on (c,, Cj, c,,) by the four 
points (1,± 1,± 1) is projective with (eijual to) the throw of lines deteriniiied 
on {b^, h^, ig) by the points (a^, ± a^, ± a^'), if the following relations hold : 

di + flj + flj - 0, 

and that the six cross ratios are — a^/a^, — a^/a^, — a^/a^, — a^/'.u, — a^/a^, 
- aja^ (C. A. Scotb, Mod. Anal. Geom., p. 50). 

6. Write the equations of transformation for the five types of planar col- 
iineations described in § 40, Chap. IV, choosing points of the triangle of 
reference as fixed points. 

7. Generalize Ex. 6 to space, 

8. Show that the set of values of the parameter \ of the pencil of lines 
/n + X)} — is jsoiiiorpliic with the scale determined in this pencil by the lines 
for which the fundamental lines are respectively the lines X = 0, 1, co* 

9. Show directly from the discussion of § 61 that the points whose non- 
homogeneous coordinates x^ y satisfy the eqiiation y = x are on the line joining 
the origin to the point (1, 1). 

10. There is then established on this line a scale whose fundamental points 
are respectively the origin, the point (1 , 1) , and the point in which the line meets 
the line l^. The lines joining any point P in the plane to the points coj,, cc^ 
meet the line y = a: in two points whose cooi'dinates in the scale just determined 
are the non homogeneous coordinates of P, so that any point in the plane 
(not on /<o) is represented by a pair of points on the line y = x. Hence, show 
that in general the points (x, y) of any line in the plane determine on the 
line y = X a. projectivity with a double point on ;« ; and hence that the equa- 
tion of any such line is of the form y = ax -^ b. What lines are exceptions to 
this proposition ? 

11. Discuss the modular plane geometry in which the modulus isp = 3 ; 
and by properly labeling the points show that it is abstractly identical with 
the system of quadruples exhibited as System (2) on p. 6. 

12. Show in general that the modular projective plane with modulus p 
contains ^^ + _p + 1 i>oints and the same number of lines ; and that there are 
p + 1 points (lines) on every line (point). 

13. The diagonal points of a complete quadrangle in a modular plane pro- 
jective geometry are collinear if and only if p = 2, 

14. Show that the points and lines of a modular plane all belong to the 
same net of rationality. Such a plane is then properly projective without the 
use of Assumption P. 

15. Show how to construct a modular three-space. If the modulus is 2, 
show that its points may be labeled 0, 1, . . . , 14 in such a way that the 
planes are the sets of seven obtained by cyclic permutation from the set 
1 4 (5 11 12 13 (i.e. 1 2 5 7 12 13 14, etc.), and that the lines are ob- 
tained from the lines 1 4, 2 8, 5 10 by cyclic permutations, (For a 
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stuJy of this space, see G- H. Conwell, Annals of Matheiuaties, \o\. 11 
(1910), p. 60.) 

16. Show that the ten diagonal points of a complete five-point in space 
(0, 0, 0, 1), (0, 0, 1, 0), (0, 1, 0, 0), (1, 0, 0, 0), (1, 1, 1, 1) are given by the 
remaining sets of coordinates in which occur only tiie digits and 1. 

17. Show that the ten diagonal points in Ex. 16 determine in all 4-5 planes, 
of which each of a set of 25 contains four diagonal points, while each of the 
remaining 20 contains only three diagonal points. Through auy diagonal 
point pass 10 of these planes. The diagonal lines, i.e. lines joining two 
diagonal points, are of two kinds : through each of the diagonal lines of the 
first kind pass five diagonal planes ; through each line of the second kind pass 
four diagonal planes. 

18. Show how the results of Ex. 17 are modified in a modular space with 
modulus 2 ; with modulus 3. Show that in the modular space with modulus 
5 the results of Ex. 17 hold without modification. 

* 19. Derive homogeneous and n on homogeneous coordinate systems for 
a solace of n dimensions, and establish the formulas for an n -dimensional 
projective collineation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PROJECTIVITIES IK ONE-DIMENSIONAL FORMS* 

73. Characteristic throw and cross ratio. 

Theokem 1. If M, JV are double points of a projectivity on a line, 
and AA', BB' are any two pairs of Twmologous points {i.e. if 
MXAB j; MNA'B), then MNAA' -^ MNBB'. 

Proof. Let S, S' be any two distinct points on a line through 
M (fig. 85), and let the lines SA and S'A' meet in A", and SB and 

S 




S'B' meet in B". Tlie points A", B", iV"are then collinear (Theorem 23, 

Chap. IV). If the line A"B" meets SS' in a point Q, we have 

A" B" 

MNAA' = MOSS' = MNBB'. 

A A 

This proves the theorem, which may also be stated as follows : 

The throws consisting of the pair of double points in a given order 
and any pair of homologous points are all equal. 

Defisition. The throw T{MN, AA'), consisting of the double points 
and a pair of homologous points of a projectivity, is called the charac- 
teristic throw of the projectivity ; and the cross ratio of this throw 
is called the characteristic cross ratio of the projectivity. f 

* All the developments of thisdiapterareon the basis of Assumptions A, E,F, Ho. 

t Since the double points enter symmetrically, the throws T {MN, AA') and 
T {N^t, AA') may be used equally well for the characteristic throw. The corre- 
sponding cross ratios Bi(3fif, A A') and R (JV3f, A A') are reciprocals of each other 
(cf. Tlieorem IS, Cor. 8, Chap. VI), 

206 
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Corollary 1. A projectivity on a line laith two given distinct 
douhle points is uniqiidy determined hy its characteristic throw or 
cross ratio. 

Corollary 2. The characteristic cross ratio of any involution with 
double points is —1. 

This follows directly from Theorem 27, Cor. 1, Chap. IV, and 
Theorem 13, Cor. 2, Chap. VI. 

If m, n are nonhomogeueous coordinates of the double points, and 
k is the characteristic cross ratio of a projectivity on a line, we have 



for every pair of homologous points x,x'. This is the analytic expres- 
sion of tlie above theorem, and leads at once to the following analytic 
expression for a projectivity on a line with two distinct double points 
m,n: 

Corollary 3. Any projectivity on a line %oith two distinct douhle 
points m, n may be represented by the equitation 
x^ ~m _ -x — m 

x', X being any pair of homologous points. 

For when cleared of fractions this is a bilinear equation in x', x 
which obviously has m, n as roots. Moreover, since any projectivity 
with two given distinct doable points is uniquely determined by one 
additional pair of homologous elements, it follows that any projec- 
tivity of the kind described can be so represented, in view of the fact 
that one such pair of homologous points will always determine the 
multiplier h. These considerations offer an analytic proof of Theo- 
rem 1, for the case when the double points M, iVare distinct. 

It is to be noted, however, that the proof of Theorem 1 applies 
equally well when the points Jt/", N coincide, and leads to the follow- 
ing theorem : 

Theorem 2. If in a parabolic projectivity with douhle point M the 
points A A' and BB' are two pairs of homologotts points, the parabolic 
projectivity with double point M which puts A into B also puts A' 
into B'. 

Corollary. The characteristic cross ratio of any parabolic projec- 
tivity is unity. 
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The characteristic cross ratio together with the double point is 
therefore not sufficient to characterize a parabolic projectivity com- 
pletely. Also, the analytic form for a projectivity with double points 
m, 11, obtahied above, breaks down when m =n. We may, however, 
readily derive a characteristic property of parabolic projectivities, 
from which will follow an analytic form for these projectivities. 

TheorE-M 'd. If a parabolic pfojectivity with double point M trans- 
forms a point A into A' and A' into A", the pair of points A, A" is 
harmonic with the pair A'M; i.e. we have H {MA', AA"). 

Profjf By Theorem 23, Chap. IV, Cor., we have Q{MAA', MA" A'). 

Analytically, if the coordinates of 3£, A, A', A" are m, x, x', x" 
respectively, we have, by Theorem 13, Cor. 4, Chap. VI, 
2 1 , 1 

x' — VI 

This "ives 



- m X— 7. 



which shows that if each member of this equation be placed equal to 
/, the relation 

(1) -7^ = ^ + * 

X ~ m X — in 

is satisfied by every pair of homologous points of the sequence obtained 
by applying the projectivity successively to the points A, A', A", ■ ■ ■. 
It is, however, readily seen that this relation is satisfied by every pair 
of homologous points on the line. For relation (1), when cleared of 
fractions, clearl}" gives a bilinear form in x' and x, and is therefore a 
proiecti\'ity ; and this projectivity clearly has only the one double 
point m. It therefore represents a parabolic projectivity with the 
double point ;«, and must represent the projectivity in question, since 
the relation is satisfied by the coordinates of the pair of homologous 
points A, A', which are sufficient with the double point to determine 
the projectivity. 

We have then : 

Corollary 1, Any parabolic projectivity with a double point, M, 
may be repirescnted by the relation (1). 

Definition. The number t is called the characteristic constant of 
the projectivity (1). 
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Corollary 2. Conversely, if a projectivity with a double point 
M transforms a point A into A', and A' into A", such that ive have 
H {MA', AA"), the projectivity is parabolic. 

Broof. The double point M and the two pairs of homologous 
points A A', A' a!' are sufficient to determine the projectivity uniquely; 
and there is a parabolic projectivity satisfying the given conditions. 

74. Projective projectivities. Let tt be a projectivity on a line /, 
and let tTj be a projectivity transforming the points of / into the 
points of another or the same line V. The projectivity tt^-tt''^ is then 
a projectivity on V. For Trf ^ transforms any point of V into a point 
of I, -IT transforms this point into another point of /, which in turn is 
transformed into a point of /' by tt^. Thus, to every point o£ V is made 
to correspond a unique point of V, and this correspondence is projec- 
tive, since it is the product of projective correspondences. Clearly, 
also, the projectivity tTj transforms any pair of homologous points of 
TT into a pair of homologous points of 7r^7nr~\ 

Definition. The projectivity Tr^TTTrf * is called the transform of w 
by TTj ; two projectivities are said to be projective or conjugate if one 
is a transform of the other by a projectivity. 

The question now arises as to the conditions under which two pro- 
jectivities are projective or conjugate. A necessary condition is evi- 
dent. If one of two conjugate projectivities has two distinct double 
points, the other must likewise have two distinct double points; if 
one has no double points, the other likewise can have no double points ; 
and if one is parabolic, the other must be parabolic. The further 
conditions are readily derivable in the case of two projectivities with 
distinct double points and in the case of two parabolic projectivities. 
They are stated in the two following theorems : 

Theokem 4. Two projectivities each of which lias two distinct double 
points are conjugate if and only if their characteristic throios are equal. 

Proof. The condition is necessary. For if tt, tt' are two conjugate 
projectivities, any projectivity tt, transforming tt into ir' transforms 
the double points M, N oi ir into the double points M', N' of tt', and 
also transforms any pair of homologous points -^, ^^ of tt into a pair 
of homologous points A', Al of it' ; i.e. 

TT^iMNAA^) = M'N'A'Al. 
But this states that their characteristic throws are equal 
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Till' condition is also siiffieient ; for if it is salisfied, the prujeu- 

tivitv TT, defined by 

iT^{MNA) = M'N'A' 

clearly transforms ir into tt'. 

CoHOLLARY. Any two intohUions with double points are conjugate. 

Theorem 5. Any two parabolic projectivities are conjugate. 

Proof. Let the two parabolic projectivities be defined by 
■jr{MMA) = MMA^, and 7r'{M'M'A') = M'M'Al. 
Then tlie projectivity tt^ defined by 

■7r^{MAA;)^M'A'J^ 
cleaii}- transforms tt into tt'. 

Since the characteristic cross ratio of any parabolic projectivity is 
unit;-, tlie condition of Theorem 4 may also be regarded as holding 
for paraliolic projectivities. 

75. Groups of projectivities on a line. Definition. Two groups G 
and G' of projectivities on a line are said to be conjugate if there 
exists a projectivity tTj which transforms every projectivity of G into a 
projectivity of G', and conversely. We may then write tt^Gtt^^^G'; 
and G' is said to be the transform of G by tt^. 

"We have already seen (Theorem 8, Chap. Ill) that the set of all 
projectivities on a line form a group, which is called the general pro- 
jective group on the line. The following are important subgroups ; 

1. The set of all projectivities leaving a given point of the line 
invariant. 

Any ttw groups of this type are conjugate. For any projectivity 
transforming the invariant point of one group into the invariant point 
of the other clearly transforms every projectivity of the one into 
some projectivity of the other. Analytical!}', if we choose x = co as 
the invariant point of the group, the group consists of all projectivities 

of the form 

x'=ax + b. 

2. The set of all projectivities leaving tiro given distinct points 
invariant. 

Any tvjo groups of this type are conjugate. For any projectivity 
transforming the two invariant points of the one into the invariant 
points of the other clearly transforms every projectivity of the one 
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into a projectivity of the other. Analytically, if x^, x^ are the two 
invariant points, the group consists of all projectivities of the form 



The product of two such projectivities with multipliers h and h' is 
clearly given by 

This shows that any two projectiWties of this group are commuta- 
tive. This result gives 

Theorem 6. Any two projcctiritics which hare two double points 
in common are commutative. 

This theorem is equivalent to the comiiiutative law for niiilti plication. 
If the double points are the points and x, the group consists of all projec- 
tivities of the form 3/ = ax. 

3. The set of all parabolic projectivities with a common double point. 

In order to show that this set of projectivities is a group, it is only 
necessary to show that the product of two parabolic projeeti\'ities 
with the same double point is parabolic. This follows readily from 
the analytic representation. The set of projectivities above described 
consists of all transformations of the form 

x' — X^ X — x^ 
where x.^ is the common double point (Theorem 3, Cor. 1). If 

are two projectivities of this set, the product of the first by t!ie second 

is given by , , 

.^_L_ + i+i 

X — X^ X — x^ 

which is clearly a projectivity of the set It shows, moreover, that 
any two projectivities of this group are commutative. Whence 

Theorem 7. Any tivo parabolic projectivities on a line with the 
same double poiftt are commutative. 

This theorem is independent of Assumption P, although this assumption 
is implied in the proof we have given. The theorem has already been proved 
without this assumption in Example 2, p. 70. 
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Ani/ two groups of this type are conjugate. For every projectivity 
traiisformiug the double point of oae group into the duuble point of 
the other trausforras the one group into the other, since the projec- 
tive transform of a parabolic projectivity is parabolic. 

Defixitiox. Two subgroups of a group G are said to be conjugate 
under G if there exists a transformation of G which transforms one 
of the subgroups into the other. A subgroup of G is said to be self- 
conjugate or invariant under G if it is transformed into itself by 
every transformation of G; i.e. if every transformation in G trans- 
forms any transformation of the subgroup into another (or the same) 
transformation of the subgroup. 

We have seen that any two groups of any one of the three types 
are conjugate subgroups of the general projective group on the line. 
We may novr give an example of a self-conjugate subgroup. 

The set of all parabolic projectivities in a group of Type 1 ahove is 
a self-conjugate subgroup of this group. It is clearly a subgroup, since 
it is a group of Type 3. And it is self-conjugate, since any conjugate 
of a parabolic projectivity is parabolic, and since every projectivity of 
the group leaves the common double point invariant. 

EXERCISES 

1. Write the equations of all the projective transformations which permute 
among themselves (a) the points (0, 1), (1,0), (1,1); (h) the points (0, 1), 
(1,0), (1,1), (ffl,6); (c) the points (0,1), (1,0), (1,1), (-1,1). What 
are the equations of the self-conjugate subgroup of the group of transforma- 
tions (a)? 

2. If a projectivity x" — (ax + b')/(cz + il) having two distinct double ele- 
ments be written in the form of Cor. 3, Theorem 1, show that 

a~cx^ ^ £2 h - (h:^ , j^ (1 -I- l-y ^ (a + d)^ 

a — cx^ x^ Il — dx^ k ad — be 

3. If a parabolic projectivity x' — (ax + b)/(cx -f- d) be written in the form 
of Theorem 3, Cor. 1, show that m = (a - rf)/2 c, and ( - 2 c/(a + d). 

4- Show that a projectivity with distinct double points Xj, x^ and charac- 
teristic cross ratio k can be written in the form 
\x 31 
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5. Show that tiie parabolic projeotivity of Theorem 3, Cor. 1, may be 
written in the form 



X 







1 


1 


tx 


. + 1 


1 






T 


1 






I 


1 1 

( 





6. If by means of a suitably chosen transformation of a group any of the 
elements transformed may be transformed into any other element, the group 
is said to be (ramUire. It by a suitably chosen trans fonnation of a gi'oup any 
set of n distinct elements may be transformed into any other set of n distinct 
elements, and if this is not, true for al! sets of n + 1 distinct elements, the 
group is said to be n-j>ly transitive. Show that the general projective group on 
a line is triply transitive, and that of the subgroups listed in § 75 the first 
is doubly transitive and the other two are simply transitive. 

7. If two projectivities on a line, each having two distinct double points, 
have one double point in common, the characteristic cross ratio of their prod- 
uct is equal to the product of their characteristic cross ratios. 

76. Projective transformations between conies. We have consid- 
ered hitherto projectivities between one-dimensional forms of the 
first degree only. We shall now see how projectivities exist also be- 
tween one-dimensional forms of the second degree, and also between 
a one-dimensional form of the first and one of the second degree. 
Many familiar theorems will hereby appear in a new light. 

As typical for the one-dimensional forms of the second degree we 
choose the conic. The corresponding theorems for the cone then 
follow by the principle of duality. 

Let TT^ be a projective colUneation between two planes a, a^, and 
let C^ be any conic in a. Any two projective pencils of lines in a 
are then transformed by tt^ into two projective pencils of lines in a^, 
such that any two homologous lines of the pencils in a are trans- 
formed into a pair of homologous lines in a^; for if it be the projec- 
tivity between the pencils in a, TTiTrirf ' will be a projectivity between 
the pencils in «j {cf. § 74). Two projective pencils of lines generating 
the conic C* thus correspond to two pyicils of lines in a^ generating 
a conic C^. The transformation tTj then transforms every point of C 
into a unique point of C^. Similarly, it is seen that ttj transforms 
every tangent of C^ into a unique tangent of C'^. 

Definition. Two conies are said to be projective if to every point of 
one corresponds a point of the other, and to every tangent of one 
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corresponds a tangent of the otlier, iu such a way that this correspond- 
ence niiiv be brouglit about by a projective collineation bctWL'un the 
planes of tlie conies. The projective collkieation is then said to 
generate the projectivity between the conies. 

Two conies in different planes are projective, for example, if one is the pro- 
jection of the otlier from a point on neither of the two planes. If the second 
of these is projected back on the plane of the first from a new center, we 
obtain two conies in the same plane that are projective. We will see presently 
that two projective conies may also coincide, in which case we obtain a pro- 
jectivity on a conic. 

TlIEOKEM 8. Two conies that arc 'projective with a third are 
projective. 

Proof. This is an imme<liate consequence of the definition and the 
fact that the resultant of two eollineations is a collineation. 

We proceed now to prove the fundamental theorem for projec- 
tivities between two conies. 

Theorem 9. A projectivity between two conies is uniquely deter- 
mined if three distinct points {or tangents) of one are made to corre- 
spond to three distirict points {or tangents) of the otlier. 





Proof. Let €', Q be the two conies (fig. 86), and let A, B, C be 
three points of C*, and A', B', C' the corresponding points of C^. Let 
P and P' be the pole.s of AB and A'B' with respect to C^ and Cf 
respectively. If now the colHneation tt is defined by the relation 
■7r{ABC'P) = A'B'C'P' (Theorem 18, Chap. IV), it is clear that the 
conic C^ is. transformed by tt into a conic througli the points A', B', C, 
with tangents A'P' and B'P'. This conic is uniquely determined by 
these specifications, however, and is therefore identical with C^. Tlie 
collineation tt then transforms C^ into C^ in such a way that the 
points A, B, C are transformed into A', B', C respectively. Moveo^'e^, 
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suppose tt' were a second collmeation transformmg C'^ iuto C^ iu the 
way specified. Then 7r'"'7r wuuld be a eoUineation leaving A, B, C, P 
invariant ; i.e. tt = tt'. 

The argument applies equally well if A'B'C' are ou the conic C^ 
i.e. when the two conies C^, C^ coincide. In this case the projectivity 
is on the conic C. This gives 

Corollary 1. A projectivity on a conic is uniquely determined when 
three pairs of homologous elements {points or tangents) are given. 

Also from the proof of the theorem follows 

Corollary 2. A eoUineation in a plane which transforms three 
distinct points of a conic into three distinct points of the same conic and 
which transforms the pole of the line joining two of the first three 
points into the pole of the line joining the two correspOTiding points 
transforms the conic into itself 

The two following theorems establish the connection between pro- 
jectivities between two conies and projectivjties between one-dimen- 
sional forms of the first degree. 

Theorem 10. If A and B' are Theorem 10'. If a and h' are 
any two points of two projective any two tangents of two projective 
conies C^ and C^ respectively, the conies C^ and Cj respectively, the 
pencils of lines with centers at A pencils of points on a and b' a^e 
and B' are projective if every pair projective if every pair of homol- 
of homologous lines of these pencils ogous points on these lines is on 
pass through a pair of homologoiis a pair of homologous tangents of 
points on the two conies respectively, the conies respectively. 

Proof. It will suffice to prove the theorem on the left. Let A' be 
the point of C^ homologous with A. The eoUineation which generates 
the projectivity between the conies then makes the pencils of lines at 
A and A' projective, in such a way that every pair of homologous 
lines contains a pair of homologous points of the two conies. The pen- 
cil of lines at B' is projective with that at A' if they correspond in 
such a way that pairs of homologous Hnes intersect on C' (Theorem 
2, Chap. V). This establishes a projective correspondence between 
the pencils at A and B' in which any two homologous lines pass 
through two homologous points of the conies and proves the theorem. 

It sliould be noted that in this projectivity the tangent to C^ at A 
corresponds to the line of the pencil at B' passing through A'. 
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CoiJOLLARY. Conrerseli/, if two 
conies corrcsjMiul in such a way 
that every pair of Iwmologom 
points is on a pair of homoloijoiis 
lines of two projective pencils of 
lines whose centers are on the 
conies, they are projective. 



CoROLLAiiY. Conversely, if tnv 
conies correspond in such a way 
that every pair of homologous ta n- 
gents is on a jiair of homologous 
jwints of two projective piencils of 
points whose axes are tangents of 
the conies, they are projective. 



Proof. This follows from the fact that the projectivity between the 
pencils of lines is uniquely determined by three pairs of homologous 
lines. A projectivity between the conies is also determined by the 
three pairs of points (Theorem 9), in which three pairs of homolo- 
gous lines of the pencils meet the couics. But by what precedes 
and the theorem above, this projectivity is the same as that described 
in the corollary on the left. The corollary on the right may be proved 
similarly. If the two conies are in the same plane, it is simply the 
plane dual of the one on the left. 

By means of these two theorems the construction of a projectivity 
between two conies is reduced to the construction of a projectivity 
between two primitive one-dimensional forms. 

It is now in the spirit of our previous definitions to adopt the 
following : 



Definition. A point conic aud 
a pencil of lines whose center is a 
point of the conic are said to be 
perspective if they correspond in 
such a way that every point of 
the conic is on the homologous 
line of the pencil. A point conic 
and a pencil of points are said to 
be perspective if every two homol- 
ogous points are on the same line 
of a pencil of lines whose center 
is a point of the conic. 



Definition. A line conic and 
a pencil of points whose axis is 
a line of the conic are said to be 
perspective if they correspond in 
such a way that every line of the 
conic passes through the homolo- 
gous point of the pencil of points. 
A line conic and a pencil of lines 
are said to be perspective if every 
two homologous lines meet in a 
point of a pencil of points whose 
axis is a line of the conic. 



The reader will now readily verify that with this extended use of 
the term perspective, any sequence of perspectivities leads to a pro- 
jectivity. For example, two pencils of lines perspective with the same 
point conic are projective by Theorem 2, Chap. V; two point conies 
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perspective with the same pencil of lines or witli the same pencil of 
points are projective by Theorem 10, Cor., etc. 

Another illustration of this extension of the notion of perspectivity 
leads readily to the following important theorem : 

Theorem 11. Tvjo conies which are not in the same plane and have 

a common tangent at a point A are sections of one and the same cone. 

Proof. If the two conies C^ C^ (fig. 87) are made to correspond 

in such a way that every tangent x of one is associated with that 

tangent x'ot the other 
which meets a; in a 
point of the common 
tangent a of the conies, 
they are projective. 
For the tangents of 
the conies are then 
perspective with t!ie 
same pencil of points 
(cf. Theorem 10', Cor.). Every pair of homologous tangents of the two 
conies determines a plane. If we consider the point of intersection 
of three of these planes, say, those determined by the pairs of tangents 
hi', cc'f dd', and project the conic C^ on the plane of C^ from 0, there 
results a conic in the plane of C^. This conic has the lines b, e, d for 
tangents and ia tangent to a at -4 ; it therefore coincides with C^ 
(Theorem 6', Chap. V). The two conies C', C^ then have the same 
projection from 0, which proves the theorem.* 




EXERCISES 

1. State the theorems concerning cones dual to the theorems of the preced- 
ing sections. 

2. By dualizing the definitions of the last article, define wliat is meant by 
the perspectivity between cones and the primitive one -dimensional forms. 

3. K two projective conies have three self -corresponding points, they are 
perspective with a common pencil of lines. 

4. If two projective conica have four self -corresponding elements, they 
coincide, 

5. State the space duals of the last two propositions. 

•It will be seen later that this theorem leads to the proposition that any conic 
may be obtained as the projection of a circle tangent to it in a different plane. 
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pencil of liups iiiirl a conic in the plane of the pencil are proj'ectivo, 
but !iut perspective, not iiHu-e than three liiie.s of the pencil pass through their 
homologous points on tlie conic, (//mi. Consider the ix>iiits of intersection of 
tlie given conic with the conic generated by the given pencil and a pencil of 
lines perspective with the given conic.) Dualize. 

7. The homologous lines of a line conic and a projective pencil of lines in 
the same plane intersect in jioints of a " curve of the third order" such that 
any line of the plane has at most three points in common with it. (This fol- 
lows readily from the last exercise.) 

8- The homologous elements of a cone of lines and a projective pencil of 
planes meet in a "space curve of the third order" such that any plane has 
at mo.st three points in common with it. 

9. Dualize the last two propositions. 

77. Projectivities on a conic. We have seen that two projective 
couics may coincide {Theorems S-10), in which case we obtain a 
projective correspondence among the points or the tangents of tlie 




conic. The construction of the projeetivity in this case is very 
simple, and leads to many important results. It results from the 
following theorems : 



Theorem 12. If A, A' arc any 
iim distinct komologoibs points of 
a projectivity on a conic, and B,B'; 
C, C; etc., are any other pairs of 



Theorem 12'. If a, a' are any 
two distinct homologous tangents 
of a projectivity on a conic, and 
b, h'; c, c'; etc., are any other pairs 
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homologous points, the lines A'B of hoTfiologous tangents, the points 
and AB', A'C and AC', etc., meet a'b and aV, a'c and ac', etc., are 
in points of the same line; and collinear with the same point; 
this line is independent of the pair and this point is independent of 
AA' chosen. the pair aa' chosen. 

Proof. The pencils of lines A'{ABC ■ ■ ■) and A{A'B'C' ■ ■ ■) are pro- 
jective (Theorem 10), and since they have a self-correspondiug line 
AA', they are perspective, and the pairs of homologous lines of these 
two pencils therefore meet in the points of a line (fig. 88). Tliis 
proves the first part of the theorem on the left. That the line thus 
determined is independent of the homologous pair AA' chosen then 
follows at once from the fact this line is the Pascal line of the simple 
hexagon AB'CA'BC', so that the lines B'C and BC' and all other 
analogously formed pairs of lines meet on it. The theorem on the 
right follows by duality. 

Definition. The line and the point determined by the above dual theo- 
rems are called the axis and the center of the projeetivity respectively. 
Corollary 1. A (nonidentical) Corollary 1'. A (nonidenti- 
projeetivity on a conic is uniquely cal) projeetivity on a conic is 
determined when the axis of ho- uniquely determined when the. 
mology and oiie pair of distinct center and one pair of distinct 
homologous points are given. homologous tangents arc given. 

These corollaries follow directly from the construction of the pro- 
iecti\'ity arising from the above theorem. This construction is as 
follows : Given the axis o and a pair of distinct homologous points 
AA', to get the point F' homologous with any point P on the conic; 
join P to ^'; the point P' is then on the line joining A to the point 
of intersection of A'P with o. Or, given the center O and a pair of 
distinct homologous tangents aa', to construct the tangent p' homolo- 
gous with any tangent p ; the line joining the point a'p to the center 
meets a in a point of p'. 

Corollary 2. Every doulle Corollary 2'. Every douUe 
point of a projeetivity on a conic line of a projeetivity on a conic 
is on the axis of the projeetivity ; contains the center of the projec- 
and, conversely, every point com- tivity ; and, conversely, every tan- 
m,on to the axis and the conic is gent of a conic through the center 
a double point. is a double line of the projeetivity. 
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Corollary 3. A ^^riyVc^inV?/ Corollary 3'. A projcdiviti/ 
among the ■points on a conic is amowj ike tangents to a conic is 
parabolic if and only if the axis parabolic if and only if the center 
is tangent to the conic. is a point of the conic. 

Theorem 13. A jyojectivity among the points of a conic determines 
a projectivity of the tangents in which the tangents at pairs of homol- 
ogous points are homologous. 

Proof. Tliis follows at once from the fact that the collineation in 
the plane of the conic which generates the projectivity transforms 
the tangent at any point of the conic into the tangent at the homol- 
<^ous point, and hence also generates -a projectivity between the 



Theorem 14, The center of a projectivity of tangents on a conic 
and the axis of the corresponding projectivity of points are pole and 
polar with respect to the conic. 

A 




Proof Let AA', BB', CC (fig. 89) be three pairs of homologous 
points (AA' being distinct), and let A'Ji and AB', A'C and AC', meet 
in points Ji and S respectively, which determine the axis of the pro- 
jecti^'ity of points. Now the polar of H with respect to the conic is 
determined by the intersections of the pairs of tangents at A', B and 
A, B' respectively; and the polar of S is determined by the pairs of 
tangents at A', C and A, C respectively (Theorem 13, Chap. V). The 
pole of the axis MS is then determined as the intersection of these 
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two polars (Theorem 1 7, Chap. V). But by definition these two polars 
also determine the center of the projectivity of tangents. 

This theorem is obvious if the projectivity has double elements ; the proof 
given, however, applies to all cases. 

The collineation generating the projectivity on the conic transforms 
the conic into itself and clearly leaves the center and axis invariant. 
The set of all collineations in the plane leaving the couic invaiiant 
form a group (cf. p. 67). In determining a transformation of this 
group, any point or any line of the plane may be chosen arbitrarily 
as a double point or a double line of the collineation ; and any two 
points or lines of the conic may be chosen as a homologous pair of 
the coUineatiou. The collineation is then, however, uniquely deter- 
mined. In fact, we have already seen that the projectivity on the 
conic is uniquely determined by its center and axis and one pair of 
homologous elements {Theorem 12, Cor. 1); and the theorem just 
proved shows that if the center of the projectivity is given, the axis 
is uniquely determined, and conversely. 

Corollary 1. A plane projective collineation which leaves a non- 
degenerate conic in its plane invariant is of T^pe I if it has two 
double points on the conic, unless it is of period two, in which case it 
is of Type IV; and is of Type III if the corresponding projectivity 
on the conic is parabolic. 

Corollary 2. An elation or a collineation of Type II transforms 
every noiidegenerate conic of its plane into a different conic. 

Corollary 3. A plane projective collineation which leaves a conic 
in its plane invariant and has no doxible point oit the conic has one 
and only one doiihlc point in the plane. 

Theorem 15. The group of projective collineations in a plane leav- 
ing a nondegenerate conic invariant is simply isomorphic * with the 
general j)rojective group on a line. 

Proof. Let A be any point of the invariant conic. Any projectivity 
on the conic then gives rise to a projectivity in the flat pencil at A in 
which two lines are homologous if they meet the conic in a pair of 
homologous points. And, conversely, any projectivity in the flat 

* Two groups are said, to be simply isoinorphir, if it is possible to establish a (3,1) 
correspondence between Uie elements of the two groups such that to the product of 
any two elements of one of the groups corresponds the product of the two corre- 
sponding elements of the otiier. 
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oeneil at A gives rise to a yrojectivity on the conic. Tlie group of all 
jrojectivities on a conic is therefore simply isomorphic with the group 
>t all projectivities in a ilat pencil, since it is clear that in the corre- 
ipondence described between the projectivities in the flat pencil and 
in the conic, the products of corresponding pairs of projectivities will 
)e corresponding projectivities. Hence the group of plane collineations 
eaving the conic invariant is simply isomorphic with the general pro- 
ective group in a flat pencil and hence with the general projective 
roup on a line. 

78. Involutions. An involution was defined (p. 102) as any projec- 
ivity in a one-dimensional form which is of period two, i.e. by the 
slation P= 1(1 =^ 1), where I represents an involution. This relation 
i clearly equivalent to the other, I = I~'(I ¥= 1), so that any projec- 
vity (not the identity) in a one-dimensional form, which is identical 
"ith its inverse, is an involution. It will be recalled that since an in- 
Dlntion makes every pair of homologous elements correspond doubly, 
i. A to A' and A' to A, an involution may also be considered as a 
iiring of the elements of a one-dimensional form ; any such pair is 
len called a conjugate pair of the involution. We propose now to 
insider this important class of projectivities more in detail. To this 
id it seems desirable to collect the fundamental properties of invo- 
tions which have been obtained in previous chapters. They are as 
Hows : 

1. If the relation 7r'(A) = A holds for a single element A (not a 
<uble element of ir) of a one-dimensional fomi, the projeetivity it is 
I. involution, and the relation holds for every element of the form 
'heorem 26, Chap. IV). 

2. An involution is imiquely determined when tvjo pairs of conju- 
te elements are given (Theorem 26, Cor., Chap. IV). 

3. The opposite pairs of any qnadrangular set are three ^yai^s of 
' involution (Theorem 27, Chap. IV). 

■i. If M, ..A'" are distinct double elements of any projectivity in a 
c-dimensional form and A, A' and B, B' are any two pairs of 
oioloyous elements of the projectivity, the pairs of elements MK, AB" 
B are three pairs of an involution (Theorem 27, Cor. 3, Chap. IV), 
5. If M, N are double elements of an involution, they are distinct, 
d every conjugate pair of the involution is harmonic luith M, N 
lieorem 27, Cor. 1, Chap. IV). 
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6. An involution is uniq%iely determined, if two doiihle elements are 
given, or if one double eleiiient and another conjugate pair are given. 
(This follows directly from the preceding.) 

7. An involution is represented analytically by a bilinear form 
cj\c' ~ a{x-\- x') — b = 0, or by the transformation 

y,' = ""^+ „2 + J^ ^ Q 

ex — a 
(Theorem 12, Cor. 3, Chap. Vl). 

8. An involution with double elements rn, n may he represented by 
the transforTfiation 



(Theorem 1, Cors. 2, 3, Chap. VIII). 

We recall, finally, the Second Theorem of Desargnes and its various 
modifications (§ 46, Chap. V), which need not be repeated at this 
place. It has been seen in the preceding sections that any projec- 
tivity in a one-dimensional primitive form may be transformed into a 
projeetivity on a conic. "We sliall find that the construction of an in- 
volution on a conic is especially simple, and may be used to advantage 
in deriving further properties of involutions. Under duality we may 

confine our consideration 

1\ to the case of an involu- 

,''" tion of points on a conic. 

Theorem 16. The lines 

joining the conjugate points 

of an involution on a eonic 

all pass through the center 

of the involution. 

Proof. Let-4,^'(fig. 90) 
be any conjugate pair {A 
not a double point) of an 
involution of points on a 
conic C"^. The line ^^'is then an invariant line of the collineation gener- 
ating the involution. Every line joining a pair of distinct conjugate 
points of the involution is therefore invariant, and the generating 
collineation must be a perspective collineation, since any collineation 
leaving four lines invariant is either perspective or the identity 
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(Tlieorem 0, Cor. 3, Chap. III). It remains only to show tluit the 
center of this perspecti\-e eolliueation is the center of the involution. 
Let B, JJ' {B not a douhle pomt) be any other conjugate pair of the 
involution, distinct from A, A'. Then the lines AB' and A'B inter- 
sect on the axis of the involution. But since B, B' correspond to each 
other doubly, it follows that the lines AB and A'B' also intersect 
on the axis. Tliis axis then joins two of the diagonal points of the 
quadi-angle AA'BB'. The center of the perspective coUineatiou is 
determined as the intersection of the lines AA' and BB', i.e. it is 
the third diagonal point of the quadrangle AA'BB'. The center of 
the collineation is therefore the pole of the axis of the involution 
(Theorem 14, Chap. V) and is therefore (Theorem 14, above) the center 
of the involution. 

Since this center of the involution is clearly not on the conic, the 
generating collineation of any involution of the conic is a homology, 
whose center and axis o are pole and polar with respect to the conic. 
A homology of period two is sometimes called a harmonic homol- 
ogy, since it transforms any point P of the plane into its harmonic 
conjugate with respect to and the point in which OP meets 
the axis. It is also called a projective rejlection or a point-line reflec- 
tion. Clearly this is the only kind of homology that can leave a conic 
invariant. 

The construction of the pairs of an involution on a conic is now 
very simple. If two conjugate pairs A, A' and B, B' are given, the lines 
AA' and BB' determine the center of the involution. The conjugate 
of any other point C on the conic is then determined as the intersec- 
tion with the conic of the line joining C to the center. If the involu- 
tion has double points, the tangents at these points pass through the 
center of the involution ; and, conversely, if tangents can be drawn to 
the conic from the center of the involution, the points of contact of 
these tangents are double points of the involution. 

The great importance of involutions is in part due to the following 
theorem ; 

THEO]{E.\r 17, Any projectivity in a one-dimensional form may he 
obtained as the product of two invobiiions. 

Proof. Let IE be the projectivity in question, and let A be any 
point of the one-dimensional form which is not a double point. 
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Purther, let U(A) = A' and U{A') = A". Then, if I^ is the involution 
of which A' is a double point and of which AA" is a conjugate pair 
(Prop. 6, p. 222), we have 

1^-U{AA') = A'A, 

80 tliat in the projectivity Ii'H the pair AA' corresponds to itself 
doubly. I;-n is therefore an involution (Prop. 1, p. 221). If it be 
denoted by Ij, we have 1^-11 = 12, or n = Ij-l2, which was to be 
proved. 

This proof gives at once : 

Corollary 1. Ani/ projectivity TI may he represented as the prod- 
uct of two invohttions, Yl =I^'Ij, either of which (but not both) has 
an arbitrary point {not a double point of 11) for a double point. 

Proof. We have seen above that the involution Ij may have an 
arbitrary point {A') for a double point. If in the above argument we 
let I^ be the involution of which A' is a double point and AA" is a 
conjugate pair, we have II ■ \^{A'A") = A" A'; whence 11 ■ I^ is an invo- 
lution, say Ij. We then have II = l^- 1^, in which Ij has the arbitrary 
point A' for a double point. 

The argument given above for the proof of the theorem applies 
witliout change when A = A", i.e. when the projecti\"ity 11 is an in- 
volution. This leads readily to the following important theorem : 

Corollary 2. If A A' is a conjugate pair of an involution I, the 
involution of which A, A' are double points transforms I into itself, 
and the two involutions are commutative. 

Proof. The proof of Theorem 17 gives at once I = Ij-Ij, where Ij 
is determined as the involution of which A, A' are double points. We 
have then I^-I = l2,from which follows, by taking the inverse of both 
sides of the equality, I'I^ = I^' = I„, or I^-I = I-Ij, or Ij-I-I^= I. 

As an immediate corollary of the preceding we have 

Corollary 3. The product of two involntions ivith double points 
A, A' and B,B' respectively transforms into itself the involution in 
which A A' and B B' are two conjtigate pairs. 

Involutions related as are the two in Cor. 2 above are worthy of 
special attention. 

Definition. Two involutions are said to be harmonic if their 
product is an involution. 
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e commutative, 



I,I« 



I given involu- 



TilEORKM 18. Two harmonic involutions are comviiitatire. 

Proof. If Ij, Ij are harmonic, we have, by definition, Ij - 1^ = I^, where 
I3 is au involution. This gives at once the relations I,-Ij-l3=l and 
Ij-I, = I,-Ij. 

Corollary. Conversely, if two distinct involutions ar 
they are harmonic. 

For from the relation Ij-L=l2-I^ follows (l^-]^)- 
is an involution, since \^-l^=^l. 

Definition. The set of involutions harmonic with e 
tion is called a pencil of involutions. 

It follows then from Theorem 17, Cor. 2, that the set of all involu- 
tions in which two given elements form a conjugate pair is a pencil. 
Thus tl)e double points of the involutions of such a pencil are the 
pairs of an involution. 

79. Involutions associated with a given projectivity. In deriving 
further theorems on involutions we shall find it desirable to suppose 
the projectivities in question to be on a conic. 

Theorem 1 9. If a projectivity on a conic is represented as the product 
of two involutions, the axis of the projectivity is the line joining the 
centers of the two involutions. 

Proof Let the given projec- 
tivity be II = I^ ■ Ii ; Ii, I2 being 
two involutions. Let Oj, 0^ be 
the centers of I^, I^ respectively 
(fig. 91), and let A and B be 
any two points on the conic 
which are not double points of 
either of the involutions I^ or I„ 
and which are not a conjugate 
pair of I^ or I^. If, then, we 
haveII(^B) = ^'£', wehave, by -p^^ g^ 

hypothesis, 1^{A£) = A^B^ and 

I^{A^B^) = A'B'■, Aj^,B^ being uniquely determined points of the conic, 
such that the lines AA^, BB^ intersect in 0, and the lines A^A', B^B' 
intersect in 0^. The Pascal line of the hexagon AA^A'BB^B' then 
passes through 0^, 0^ and the intersection of the lines AB' and A'B. 
But the latter point is a point on the axis of 11. Tliis proves the theorem. 
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Corollary. A projectivity on a conic is the product of two intohi- 
tions, the center of one of which may he any arbitrary point [not a 
double point) on the axis of the projectivity ; the center of the other 
is then uniqtiely (teterniined. 

Proof. Let the projectivity 11 be determined by its axis I and any 
pair of homologous points A, A' (Hg. 91). Let Oj be any point on the 
axis not a double point of n, and let I^ be the involution of which 
0^ is the center. If, then, ii(A} =^1^, the center 0^ of the involution 
I^ such that n = I^ ■ I^ is clearly determined as the intersection of the 
line A^A' with the axis. For by the theorem the product I^-I^ is a 
projectivity having / for an axis, and it has the points A, A' as a homol- 
ogous pair. This shows that the center of the first involution may 
be any point on the axis {not a double point). The modification of 
this argument in order to show that the center of the second involu- 
tion may be chosen arbitrarily (instead of the center of the first) is 
obvious. 

Theorem 20, There is one and only one involution commutative 
with a given nonparabolie noninvolutoric projectivity. If the projec- 
tivity is represented on a conic, the center of this invohition is the 
center of the projectivity. 

Proof. Let the given nonparabolie projectivity 11 be on a conic, 
and let I be any involution commutative with 11 ; i.e. such that we 
haven-I = I-n. This is equivalent to II- 1- n''^ = L That is to say, 
I is transformed into itself by H. Hence the center of I is transformed 
into itself by tlie colliueation generating H. But by hypothesis the 
only invariant points of this colliueation are its center and the points 
(if existent) in which its axis meets the conic. Since the center of I 
cannot be on the conic, it must coincide with the center of 11. More- 
over, if the center of I is the same as the center of 11, I is trans- 
formed into itself by the coUineation generating 11, 11 -I- 11"^ = 1. 
Hence H-I^I-Tl. Hence I is the one and only involution commu- 
tative with n. 

Corollary 1. There is no involution commutative with a paraholic 
projectivity. 

Dkfisitton. The involution commutative with a given nonpara- 
bolie noninvolutoric. projectivity is called the involution belonging to 
the given projectivity. An involution belongs to itself. 
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Corollary 2. Jf a non parabolic 2>^'^jectivity has double iwiiit^i, the 
involution hdonging to the 'projcctivity has the same double points. 

For if the axis of the projecti\'ity meets the couic in two points, 
the tangents to the eouic at these points meet in the pole of the axis. 

It is to be noted that the involution I belonging to a given projec- 
tivity n transforms 11 into itself, and is transformed into itself by 11. 
Indeed, from the relation 11 ■ I = I ■ 11 follow at once tlie relations 
I ■ II ■ I = n and n ■ I ■ n " ^ = I. Conversely, from the equation 

n-in-^ follows ni = in. 

Theorem 21. The necessary and siiffi,cient condition that tvjo invo- 
lutions on a conic he harmonic is that their centers be conjugate with 
respect to the conic. 

Proof. The condi- '^A^^^-^ _-^__ 

tion is sufficient. For 
let Ip I^ be two invo- 
lutions on the conic 
whose centers 0^, 0^ 
respectively are con- 
jugate with respect 
to the conic (fig. 92). 
Let A be any point 
of the conic not a 

double point of either involution, and let \y{A) = A^ and ^^i-^^ =A'. 
If, then, I^(^^) = ^i', the center O^is a diagonal point of the quadrangle 
AA^A'Al, and the center 0^ is on the side A^A'. Since, by hypothesis, 
Og is conjugate to O, with respect to the conic, it must be the diago- 
nal point on A^A', i.e. it must be collinear with AA[. We have then 
Ig ■ Ij {AA') = A' A, ie. the projectivity I^ ■ I^ is an involution Ig. The 
center Og of the involution I^ is then the pole of the line Ofi^ with 
respect to the conic (Theorem 19). The triangle O^O^O^ is therefore 
self-polar with respect to the conic. It follows readily also that the 
condition is necessary. Fur the relation I^-Ij = Ij leads at once to 
the relation l3 = I^-lj. If 0^, 0„, 0^ are the centers respectively of 
the involutions Ij, I.^, I,, the former of these two relations shows 
(Theorem 19) that 0^ is the pole of the line 0^0^; while the latter 
shows that 0^ is the pole of the line 0^0^. The triangle 0.^0^0^ is 
therefore self-polar. 
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CoROLLAEY 1. Given any two involutions, there exists a third invo- 
lution which is harmonic vnth each of the given involutions. 

For if we take the two involutions on a conic, tlie involution whose 
center is the pole with respect to the conic of the line joining the 
centers of the given involutions clearly satisfies tlie condition of the 
theorem for each of the latter. 

Corollary 2. Three involutions each of which is harmonic to the 
other two constitute, together vnth the identity, a group. 

Corollary 3. Tfte centers of all involutions in a pencil of involve 
tions are collinear. 

Theorem 22. The set of all projcctivities to which belongs the same 
involution I forms a commutative group. 

Proof. If n, n^ are two projectivities to each of whicli belongs the 
involution I, we have the relations I ■11 -I = 11 and I-n^-I = n^, 
from which follows I'II"^-I = n~^ and, by multiplication, the rela- 

whicli shows that the set 
forms a group. To show 



tion ini-in 

A 




that any two projectivities 
of this group are commu- 
tative, we need only sup- 
pose the projectivities 
given on a conic. Let A 
be any point on this 
conic, and let IT {A) = A' 
and Ii^{A')^Al, so that 
n^-n(^) = J/. Since the 
same involution I belongs, 
by hypothesis, both to II and IIj, these two projectivities have the 
same axis ; let it be the line I (fig. 93). The point II^(J) = A^ is now 
readily determined (Theorem 12) as the intersection with the conic of 
the line joining A' to the intersection of the line AAl with the axis I. 
In like manner, Tl{A^) is determined as the intersection with the 
conic of the line joining A to the intersection of the line A^A' with 
the axis I. Hence 11 {A^) = Al, and hence TI ■ n^(^) = J/. 

It is noteworthy that when the common axis of the projectivities 
of this group meets the conic in two points, which are then common 
double points of all the projectivities of the group, the group is the 
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same as the one listed as Type 2, p. 209. If, however, our geometry 
admits of a Hue in the plane of a conic but not meeting tlie conic, the 
argument just given proves the existence of a commutati\'e group 
none of the projectivities of which have a double point. 

Theokem 23. Tioo involutions have a conjugate ^air (or a double 
point) in common if and only if the product of the two involutions 
has two double points (or is parabolic). 

Proof. This follows at once if the involutions are taken on a conic. 
For a common conjugate pair (or double point) must be on the line 
joining the centers of the two iuvolutions. This line must then meet 
the conic in two points (or be tangent to it) in order that the iuvolu- 
tions may have a conjugate pair (or a double point) in common. 

EXERCISES 

1. Dualize all the theorems and corollaries of the last two sections. 

2. The product of two involutions on a conic is parabolic if and only if the 
line joining the centers of the involutions is tangent to the conic. Dualize. 

3. Any involution of a j^iencil is uniquely determined when one of its con- 
jugate pairs is given. 

4. Let n be a noninvolutoric projectivity, and let I be the involution be- 
longing to II; further, let Il(-t.-l') = A' A", A being any point on which the 
projectivity operates which is not a double point, and let I(-'I') = A^. Show, 
by taking the projectivity on a conic, that the points A'A^ are harmonic 
with the points AA". 

5. Derive the theorem of Ex. 4 directly as a corollary of Prop. 4, p. 221, 
assuming that the projectivity II has two distinct double points. 

6. From the theorem of Ex. 4 show how to construct the involution be- 
longing to a projectivity II on a line without making use of any double points 
the projectivity may have. 

7. A projectivity is uniquely determined if the involution belonging to it 
and one jmir of homologous points are given. 

8. The product of two involutions Ij, I^ is a projectivity to which belongs 
the involution which is harmonic with each of the involutions Ij, \„. 

9. Conversely, every projectivity to which a given involution I belongs can 
be obtained as the product of two involutions harmonic with I. 

10. Show that any two projectivities 11,, II^ may be obtained as the 
product of involutions in the form II, = I-I,, II^-L'I; and hence that the 
product of the two projectivities is given by n^'II, — l^l^- 

11. Show that a projectivity II = I-I, may also be written 11 - I^'I, Ij 
being a uniquely determined involution ; and that in this case the two invo- 
lutions Ii, I„ are distinct unless II is involutoric. 
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12. Show that if I^, L, Ij are three involutions of the same pencil, the 
relation (Ij-I^-Ij)^ — 1 must hold. 

13. If ««', W/, cc' are the coordinates of three pairs of points in involution, 



80. Harmonic transformations. The definition of harmonic involu- 
tions in tlie section above is a special case of a more general notion 
wliicli can be defined for (1, 1) transformations of any kind ■whatever. 

Definition. Two distinct transformations A and B are said to be 
harmonic if they satisfy the relation {AB"^)^ = 1 or the equivalent 
relation (BA-^)^= 1, provided that AB-'^ 1. 

A number of theorems which are easy consequences of this defini- 
tion when taken in conjunction with the two preceding sections are 
stated in the following exercises. (Cf. C. Segre, Note sur les homo- 
graphies binaires et leur faisceaux, Journal fiir die reine und ange- 
wandte Mathematik, Vol. 100 (1887), pp. 317-330, and H. Wiener, 
Ueber die aus zwei Spiegelungen zusammengesetzten "N'erwandt- 
schaften, Berichte d. K. sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
Leipzig, Vol. 43 (1891), pp. 644-673.) 

EXERCISES 

1. If A and B are two distinct involutoric transformations, they are har- 
monic to their product AB, 

2. Tf three involutoric transformations A, B, T satisfy the relations 
( ABF)^ — 1 , ABr ?i 1 , they are al! three harmonic to the transformation AB. 

3. If a transformation 2 is the product of two involutoric transformations 
A, B {i.e. 5 = AB) and r is an involutoric transformation harmonic to 2, then 
we have (ABr)=^ 1. 

4. If -1, B. C, A', B', C are six points of a line, the involutions A. B, F, 
such that r(AA') = li'B, A(BB')^C'C, B(CC") - .4'.1, are all harmonic to 
the same projectivity. Show that if the six points are taken on a conic, this 
proposition is equivalent to Pascal's theorem (Theorem 3, Chap. A'). 

5. The set of involutions of a one-dimensional form which are harmonic 
to a given nonparabolic projectivity form a pencil. Hence, if an involution 
with double points is harmonic to a projectivity with two double ^xiints, the 
two pairs of doiibie points form a harmonic set. 

6. Let be a fixed point of a line I, and let C be called the mid-pohil of a 
pair of points .1, B, provided that C is the harmonic conjugate of with 
respect to A and B. li A, B, C, A', B', Care any six points of I distinct 
from 0, and AB' have the same mid-point as A'B, and BC have the same 
mid-point as B'C, then CA' will have the same mid-point as C'A. 
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7- Any two involutions of the same one-dimensional form dfiteniiine a 
pencil of invoUitioiis. Oiven two involutions A, B and a point .1/, sliow how 
to constnict the other double point of that involution of the j>encil of which 
one double point is M. 

8. The involutions of conjugate jx>ints on a line I with regard to the conies 
of any pencil of conies in a plane with / form a pencil of involutions. 

9. If two nonparabolie projectivities are commutative, the involutions 
belonging to them coincide, unless both projectivities are invohitions, in which 
case the involutions may be harmonic. 

10. If [11] is the set of projectivities to which belongs an involution I and 
A and B are two given points, then we have [II(^)] -r [Il(iJ)]- 

11. A conic through two of the four common points of a pencil of conies 
of Type / irieets the conies of the pencil in pairs of an involution. Extend 
this theorem to the other types of pencils of conies. Dualize. 

12. The pairs of second points of intersection of the opposite sides of a 
complete quadrangle with a conic circumscribed to its diagonal triangle are in 
involution (Sturm, Die Lehre von deu Geometrischen Verwandtschaften, 
Vol. T, p. 140), 

81. Scale on a conic. The notions of a point algebra and a scale 
■which we have developed hitherto only for the elements of one- 
dimensional primitive forms may also be studied to advantage on a 
conic. The constructions for the sum and the product of two points 
(numbers) on a conic are remarkably simple. As in the case on the 
line, let 0, 1, cc be any three arbitrary distinct points on a conic C^ 
Eegarding these as the ftmdamental points of our scale on the conic, 
the sum and the product of any two points x, y on the conic (which 
are distinct from co) are defined as follows : 

Definition. The conjugate of in the involution on the conic 
having co for a double point and x, y for a conjugate pair is called 
the sum of the two points x, y and is denoted hy x^-y (fig. 94, left). 
The conjugate of 1 in the involution determined on the conic by the 
conjugate pairs 0, co and x, y is called the prodiict of the points x, 
y and is denoted \iY x-y (fig. 94, right). 

It will be noted that under Assumption P this definition is entirely 
equivalent to the definitions of the sum and product of two points on 
a line, previously given (Chap. VI). To construct the point a; + ?/ on 
the conic (fig. 94), we need only determine the center of the involution 
in question as the intersection of the tangent at co with the line joining 
the points x, y. Tlie point a; + j/ is then determined as the intersection 
with the couic of the line joining the center to the point 0. Similarly, 
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to obtain the product of the points x, y we deterniiue the center of the 
involution as the intersection of the lines Oco and xy. The point x.-y 
is then the intersection with the conic of tlie line joining this center to 




the point 1. The inverse operations (subtraction and division) lead to 
equally simple constructions. Since the scale thus defined is obviously 
projective with the scale on a line, it is not necessary to derive again 
the fundamental properties of addition and subtraction, multiplication " 
an,d division. It is clear from this consideration that (he points of a 
conic form a field with reference to the operations just defined. This 
fact will be found of use in the analytic treatment of conies. 

At this point we will make use of it to discuss the existence of the 
square root of a number in the field of points. It is clear from the 




preceding discussion that if a number x satisfies the equation x'^= a, 
the tangent to the conic at the point x must pass through the inter- 
section of the lines Ooo and 1 a {fig. 95). A number a will therefore 
have (I square root in the field if and only if a tangent can he drawn to 
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the conic from the intersection of the lines Ood and la; and, converse/ 1/, 
if the liuinlicr a has a square root in the field, a tangent can he drawn 
to the conic from this point of intersection. It follows at once that if 
a number a lias a square root x, it also has another which is obtained 
by drawing the second tangeut to the conic from the point of tnter- 
section of the lines Oco and la. Since this tangent meets the conic 
in a point which is the harmonic conjugate of x with respect to Ooo, 
it follows that this second square root is — x. It follows also from 
this construction that the point 1 has the two square roots 1 and — 1 
in any field in which 1 and — 1 are distinct, i.e. whenever H^ is satisfied. 
We may use these considerations to derive the following theorem, 
which will be used later. 

Theorem 24. If AA', JiB' arc any two distinct pairs of an inrolu-- 
tion, there exists one and only one pair CC distinct from BB' such 
that the cross ratios 
'B:(AA', BB') and 
B (AA', CC) arc 
equal. 

Proof. Let the 
involution be taken 
on a conic, and let 
the pairs AA' and 
BB' be represented 
by the points Oco 

and la respectively (fig. 96). Let xx' be any other pair of the invo- 
lution. We then have, clearly from the above, xx' = a. Further, the 
cross ratios in question give 

1 X 

R(Oco, 1«) = -. R(Ogo, a73;') = -,- 
a x' 

Tliese are equal, if and only if x' = ax, or if xx' = az'^. But this implies 
the relation a = a-j?, and since we have a^d, this gives x'^= 1. The 
only pair of the involution satisfying the conditions of the theorem 
is therefore the pair CC = — 1, —a. 

EXERCISES 

1. Show that an involution which has two harmonic conjugate pairs has 
double points if and only if — 1 has a square root in the field. 

2. Show that any involution may be represented by the equation x'x = a. 
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3. The equation of Ex. 13, p. 2;10, is the condition that the lines joining 
the three pairs of pojnts aa', hi/, cc' on a conic are concurrent. 

4. Show that if the involution x'x = a has a conjugate pair hi/ such that 
the cross ratio Bi(03o, hh') has the value X, the number ak has a square root 
in the field. 

83. Parametric representation of a conic. Let a scale be established 
on a conic C'^ by choosing three distinct points of the conic as the 
fundamental points, say, 0=0, M= oo, A= I. Then let us estabhsh 
a system of nonhomogeneous point coordinates in the plane of the 

conic as follows: Let 
the line OM be the x- 
axis, with O as origin 
and M as co^ (fig. 97). 
Let the tangents at 
and M to the conic 
meet io a point jV, and 
let the tangent ON be 
the ^-axis, with iV" as 
cOj,. Finally, let the 
point A be the point 
(1, 1), so that the line 
AJ^ meets the a;-axis 
j.j^ g- iu the point for wliich 

X = 1, and AM meets 
the y-axis in the point for which y = L Now let F = \ be any point 
on the conic. The coordinates (x, y) of P are determined by the 
intersections of the lines PJVand PJ/with the a:-axis and the y-axis 
respectively. AVe have at once the relation 

y = \ 

since the points 0, go, 1, \ on the conic are perspective from M with 
points 0, CO, 1, y on the y-axis. To determine x in terms of \, we note, 
first, that from the constructions given, any line through N meets the 
conic (if at all) in two points whose sum in the scale is 0. In par- 
ticular, the points 1,~1 on the conic are coUinear with iV" and the 
point 1 on the ^r-axis, and the points X, — X on the conic are coUinear 
with .A'" and the point x on the a;-axis. Since the latter point is also 
on the line joining and co on the conic, the construction for multi- 
plication on the conic shows that any line through the point x on 
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the .r-axis meets the conic (if at all) in two points whose product is 
constant, and hence equal to — X'^ The line joining the point x on the 
a^-axis to the point — 1 on the conic therefore meets the conic again in 
the point X.'^ But now we have 0, oo, 1, X^ on the conic perspective 
from the point — 1 on the conic with the points 0, oo, 1, x on the 
a^axis. Tills gives the relation 

X = Xl 
We may now readily express these relations in homogeneous form. 
If the triangle OMN is taken as triangle of reference, ON being 
Xy = 0, OM being x^ = 0, and the point A being the point (I, 1, 1), 
we pass from the nonhomogeneous to the homogeneous by simply 
placing x = xjx^, y = x^jxy The points of the conic C may then 
he represented hy the relations 

(1) x^:x^:x^= X^: X : 1. 

This agrees with our preceding results, since the elimination of X 
between these equations gives at once 

x^— x^x^= 0, 
which we have previously obtained as the equation of the conic. 

It is to be noted that the point M on the conic, vi'hich corresponds 
to the value X = co, is exceptional in this equation. This exceptional 
character is readily removed by writing the parameter X homogene- 
ously \ = \:X^. Equations (1) then readily give 

Theorem 25. A conic may he represented analytically hy the equa- 
tions x^:x^:x^= \^ : X^X^, : X^^. 

This is called a parametric representation of a conic. 

EXERCISES 

1. Show that the equation of the line joining two points Xi,XjOii the conic 
(1) above is x^ — {\^ + K) x„-\- X^X^x^ = ; and that the equation of the tan- 
gent to the conic at a point X] is arj — 2 Aji^ + XiX^ = 0. Dualize. 

2. Show that any coUineation leaving the conic (1) invariant is of the form 
xi : x^ : x^ = a.% + 2 a^x^ + 13% ■ aya^i + («S + /3y) x^ + I^Sx^ ■ y%i + 2 yBx„ + S%. 
(Hint. Use the parametric representation of the conic and let the projectivity 
generated on the conic by the coUineatioD be Xi = oAi + jSXj, Xi — yXi + SXj.) 
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CHAPTER IX 

GEOMETRIC CONSTRUCTIONS. INVARIANTS 

83. The degree of a geometric problem. The specification of a line 
by two of its points may be regarded as a geometric operation.''^ The 
plane dual of tliis operation is the specification of a point by two 
lines. In space we have hitherto made use of the following geometric 
operations : tlie specification of a line by two planes (this is the 
space dual of the first operation mentioned above) ; the specification 
of a plane by two intersecting lines (the space dual of the second 
operation above) ; the specification of a plane by three of its points 
or by a point and a line ; the specification of a point by tbree planes 
or by a plane and a line. These operations are known as linear 
operations or operations of tlie first degree, and the elements deter- 
mined by them from a set of given elements are said to be obtained 
by linear constructions, or by constructions of the fi,rst (leffrce. The 
reason for this terminology is lound in the corresponding analytic 
formulations. Indeed, it is at once clear that each of the two linear 
operations in a plane corresponds analytically to the solution of a. 
pair of linear equations ; and the linear operations in space clearly 
correspond to the solution of systems of three equations, each of the 
first degree. Any problem which can be solved by a finite sequence 
of linear constructions is said to be a linear problem or a prohlevi 
of the first degree. Any such problem has, if determinate, one and 
only one solution. 

In the usual representation of the oi-dinary real i>rojective geometry in a 
plane by means of points and lines drawn, let us say, with a pencil on a sheet 
of papKr, the linear constructions are evidently those that can be carried 
out by the use of a straightedge alone. There is no familiar mechanical 

* An operation on one or more elements is defined as a correspondence whereby 
to the set of given elements corresponds an element of some sort (cf. § 48). If the 
latter element is uniquely defined by the set of given elements (in general, the order 
of the given elements is an essential factor of this determination), the operation is 
said to be one-valued. The operation referred to in the text is then a, one-valued 
operation defined for any two distinct points and associating with any such pair 
(the order of the points is in this case immaterial) a new element, viz. a line. 
2.36 
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device for drawing lines and planes in sjiace. IJiit a picture (wliicli is tlie 
section by a plane oi a projection from a [mint) of tlie lines and points of 
intersection of linearly conatriicted planes may be constructed witli a straight- 
edge (cf. the definition of a plane). 

As examples of linear problems we mention : («) the determination 
of the point homologous with a given point in a projectivity on a 
line of which three pairs of homologous points are given ; (b) the 
determination of the sixth point of a quadrangular set of which five 
points are given ; (c) the determination of the second double point 
of a projectivity on a line of which one double point and two pairs of 
homologous points are given (this is equivalent to (&)) ; (d) the deter- 
mination of the second point of intersection of a line with a conic, one 
point of intersection and four other points of the conic being given, etc. 

The analytic relations existing between geometric elements offer 
a convenient means of classifying geometric problems,* Confining 
ourselves, for the sake of brevity, to problems in a plane, a geometric 
problem consists in constructing certain points, Knes, etc., which bear 
given relations to a certain set of points, lines, etc., which are sup- 
posed given in advance. In fact, we may suppose that the elements 
sought are points only ; for if a line is to be determined, it is sufficient 
to determine two points of this line ; or if a conic is sought, it is suffi- 
cient to determine five points of this conic, etc. Similar considera- 
tions may also be applied to the given elements of the problem, 
to the effect that we may assume these given elements all to be 
points. This merely involves replacing any given elements that are 
not points by certain sets of points having tlie property of uniquely 
determining these elements. Confining our discussion to problems in 
which this is possible, any geometric problem may be reduced to 
one or more problems of the following form : Given in a plane a 
certain finite number of points, to construct a point which shall hear 
to the given points certain given relations. 

In the analytic formulation of such a problem the given points 
are supposed to be determined by their coordinates (homogeneous or 
nonhomogeneous), referred to a certain frame of reference, The ver- 
tices of this frame of reference are either points contained among the 
given points, or some or all of them are additional points which we 

* The remainder of this section follows closely the discussion given in Castel- 
nuovo, Lezloni di geometria, Rome-Miian, Vol. I (1904), pp. 407 ff. 
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suppose added to the given points. The set of all given points then 
gives rise to a certain set of coordinates, which we will denote by 
1, a, b, c, ■ • ■ ,* and which are supposed known. These numbers to- 
gether with all Qumbers obtainable from them by a finite number of 
rational operations constitute a set of numbers, 
K = [l, a, J, c, ■■■], 

which we will call the domain of rationality defined hy the data.-\ In 
addition to the coordinates of the known points (which, for the sake 
of simplicity, we will suppose given in nonhomogeneous form), the 
coordinates (x, y) of the point sought must be considered. The con- 
ditions of the problem then lead to certain analytic relations which 
these coordinates x, y and a, h, c ■ • ■ must satisfy. Eliminating one 
of the variables, say y, we obtain two equations, 

/,W=o. /.(»;. y)=o. 

the first containing x but not y ; the second, in general, containing 
both X and y. The problem is thus replaced by two problems : the 
first depending on the solution of f^^{x) =0 to determine the abscissa 
of the unknown point ; the second to determine the ordinate, assum- 
ing the abscissa to be known. 

In view of this fact we may confine ourselves to the discussion of 
problems depending on a single equation with one unknown. Such 
problems may be classified according to the equation to which they 
give rise. A problem is said to be algebraic if the equation on which 
its solution depends is algebraic, i.e. if this equation can be put in 
the form 

(1) x" -\- a^x"^'^ + a^x'"'^-\- ■ ■ ■ + a„= 0, 

in which the coefficients «„ a^, ■ ■ -, a^ are numbers of the domain of 
rationality defined by the data. Any problem which is not algebraic 
is said to be transcendental. Algebraic problems (which alone will 
be considered) may in turn be classified according to the degree n of 

* In ease homogeneous coordinates are used, a, 6, c, ■ ■ - denote the mutual ratios 
of the coBrdinates of the given elements. , 

t A moment's consideration wii! show that llie points whose coordinates are 
numbers of this domain are the points obtainable from the data by linear construc- 
tions. Geometrically, any domain of rationality on a line may be defined as any 
class of points on a line which is closed under harmonic constructions; i.e. such 
that if A, B, C are any three points of the class, the harmonic conjugate of A with 
respect to B and C is a point of the class. 
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the equation on which their solutions depend. We have thus problems 
of the first degree (already referred to), depending merely on the solution 
of an equation of the first degree; problems of the second degree, 
depending on the solution of an equation of the second degree, etc. 

Account must however be taken of the fact that equation (1) 
may be reducible within the domain K ; in other words, that the left 
member of this equation may be the product of two or more poly- 
nomials whose coefficients are numbers of K. In fact, let us suppose, 
for example, that this equation may be written in the form 

<^i{^)-'A.(^) no- 
where <f},, 4i^ are two polynomials of the kind indicated, and of degrees 
iiy and n^ respectively {n^ + JJ-^ = n). JCquatiou (1) is then equivalent 
to the two equations 

0^(x) = O, (/.„{^)=0. 

Then either it happens that one of these two equations, e.g. the first, 
furnishes all the solutions of the given problem, in which case i^^ being 
assumed irreducible in K, the problem is not of degree n, but of degree 
w < 71 ; or, both equations furnish solutions of the problem, in which 
case 4>2 also being assumed irreducible in K, the problem reduces to 
two problems, one of degree », and one of degree n^. In speaking of 
a problem of the nth. degree we will therefore always assume that 
the associated equation of degree n is irreducible in the domain of 
rationality defined by the data. Moreover, we have tacitly assumed 
throughout this discussion that equation (1) has a root ; we shall see 
presently that this assumption can alw-ays be satisfied by the intro- 
duction, if necessary, of so-called improper elements. It is important 
to note, however, since our Assumptions A, E, P do not in any way 
limit the field of numbers to which the coordinates of all elements 
of our space belong, and since equations of degree greater than one 
do not always have a root in a given field when the coefficients of 
the equation belong to this field, there exist spaces in which problems 
of degree higher than the first may have no solutions.' Thus in the 
ordinary real projective geometry a problem of the second degree 
will have a (real) solution only if the quadratic equation on which 
it depends has a (real) root. 

The example of a problem of the second degree given in the next 
section will serve to illustrate the general discussion given above. 
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84. The intersection of a given line with a given conic. Gi\'eu a 
conic defined, let us say, by three points A, B, C and the tangents at 
A and B ; to find the points of intersection of a given line with this 
conic. Using nonhomogeneous coordinates and choosing as 3;-axis one 
of the given tangents to the conic, as y-&xis the line joining the points 
A and B, and as the point (1, 1) the point C, the equation of the conic 
may be assumed to be of the form 

The equation of the given line may then be assumed to be of the form 
y = px + q* 
The domain of rationality defined by the data is in this case 
K = [l,y, }]. 

The elimination of y between the two equations above then leads to 
the equation 

(1) x^ ~px~ q = 0. 

This equation is not in general reducible in the domain K. The 
problem of determining the points of intersection of an arbitrary line 
in a plane with a given conic in this plane is then a problem of the 
second degree. If equation (1) has a root in the field of the geometry, it 
is clear that this root gives rise to a solution of the problem proposed ; 
if this equation has no root in the field, the problem has no solution. 
If, on the other hand, one point of intersection of the line with the 
conic is given, so that one root of equation (1), say x = r, is known, 
the domain gi\'en by the data is 

K' = [l,J),J,r], 

and in this domain (1) is reducible; in fact, it is equivalent to the 
equation 

(x -\-r —p) (x — r) = 0. 

The problem of finding the remaining point of intersection then 
depends merely on the solution of the linear equation 
X + T — p — ; 

* There is no loss in generality in assuming this form; for if in the choice of 
coordinates the equation of the given line were of the form x = c, we should merely 
have to choose the other tangent as l-axis to bring the problem into the form here 
assumed. 
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tliat is, tlie problem is of tii(3 first degree, as already nnted aiiiitn;^ 
the examples of liuear problems. 

It is important to note that equation (1) is the most general form 
of equation of the second degree. It follows that every jjroblem of the 
second ikt/ree in aplane can be reduced to the construction of the points 
of intersection of an arbitrary line with a particular conic. We 
shall return to this later (§ 86). 

85. Improper elements. Proposition Kj. We have called attention 
frequently to the fact that the nature of the field of pohits on a line 
is not completely determined by Assuruptious A, E, P, under which 
we are working. We have seen in particular that this field may be 
finite or infinite. The example of an analytic space discussed in the 
Introduction shows that the theory thus far developed applies equally 
well whether we assume the field of points on a line to consist of all 
the ordinary rational numbers, or of all the ordinary real numbers, 
or of all the ordinary complex numbers. According to which of these 
cases we assume, our space may be said to be the ordinary rational 
space, or the ordinary real space, or the ordinary complex space. 
Kow, in the latter we know that every number has a square root. 
Moreover, each of the former spaces (the rational and the real) are 
clearly contained in the complex space as subspaces. Suppose now 
that our space S is one in which not every number has a square 
root. In such a case it is often convenient to be able to think of our 
space S as forming a subspace in a more extensive space S', in which 
some or all of these numbers do have square roots. 

We have seen that the ordinary rational and ordinary real spaces 
are such that they may be regarded as subspaces of a more exten- 
sive space in the number system associated with which the square 
root of any number always exists. In fact, they may be regarded as 
subspaces of the ordinary complex space which has this property. 
For a general field it is easy to prove that if a^, a^, ■■-,«„ are any 
finite set of elements of a field F, there exists a field F', containing 
all the elements of F, such that each of the elements a^, a^, ■■■,"„ is a 
square in F', This is, of course, less general than the theorem that 
a field F' exists in which every element of F is a square, but it is 
sufficiently general for many geometric purposes. In the presence of 
Assumptions A, E, P, H^ it is equivalent (cf. § 54) to the following 
statement : 
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pRoroSITION Kj. If any finite number of involutions are given, in 
a space S satisfying Assumptions A, E, P, there exists a space S' of 
which S is a siibspace* such that all the given involutions have 
double points in S'. 

A proof of this theorem will be found at the end of the chapter. 
The proposition is, from the analytic point of view, that the domain 
of rationality determined by a quadratic problem may be extended so 
as to include solutions of that problem. The space S' may be called 
an extended space. The elements of S may be called proper elements, 
and those of S' which are not in S may be called improper. A projec- 
tive transformation which changes every proper element into a proper 
element is likewise a proper transformation; one which transforms 
proper elements into improper elements, on the other hand, is called 
an improper transformation. Taking Proposition Kj for the present as 
an assumption like A, E, P, and H^, and noting that it is consistent 
with these other assumptions because they are all satisfied by the ordi- 
nary complex space, we proceed to derive some of its consequences. 

Theorem 1. A proper one-dimensional projectivity without proper 
dotihle elements may always he regarded in an extended space as 
having two improper double elements. {A, E, P, H^, Kj)f 

Proof. Suppose the projectivity given on a conic. If the involu- 
tion which belongs to this projectivity had two proper double points, 
they would be the intersections of the axis of the projectivity with 
the conic, and hence the given projectivity would have proper double 
points. Let S' be the extended space in which (K^) the involution 
has double points. There are then two points of S' in which the 
axis of the projectivity meets the conic, and these are, by Theorem 20, 
Chap. VIII, the double points of the given projectivity. 

Corollary 1. If a line does not meet a conic in proper points, it 
may he regarded in an extended space as meeting it in two improper 
points. (A, E, P, H„, K^) 

Corollary 2. Every quadratic equation with proper coefficients has 
two roots which, if distinct, are both proper or both improper. (A, E, 
P, H„ K,) 

* We use the word suhspace to mean any space, every point of which is a point 
of the space of which it is a aubspace. With this understanding the snbspace may 
be identical with the space of which it is a subspace. The ordinary complex space 
then satisfies Proposition Ka, f Cf. Ex,, p. 261. 
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For the double points of any projectivity satisfy an equation of 
the fonu cx^ -\-{il~~ a) x — h =^ (Theorem 11, Cor. 4, Chap. VI), and 
any quadratic equation may be put into this form. 

Theorem 2. Any two involutions in the same one-dimensional fortn 
have a conjugate pair in. common, tohich may he 2>^'oi)er or imp?-aper. 
(A, E, P, H„ KJ 

This follows at once from the preceding and Theorem 23, Chap. \lll. 

ConOLLARY. //I any involution there exists a conjut/ate pair, proper 
or improper, which is harmonic with any given conjugate jiair. (A, 
E, P, Ho, K,) 

For the involution which has the given pair for double elements 
has (Iiy the theoreni) a pair, proper or improper, in common with the 
given involution. The latter pair satisfies the condition of the theorem 
(Theorem 27, Cor. 1, Chap. IV). 

We have seen earlier (Theorem 4, Cor., Chap. A'"III) that any two 
involutions with double points are conjugate, tinder Proposition K^ 
we may remove the restriction and say that any two involutions are 
conjugate in an extended space dependent on the two involutions. If 
the involutions are on coplanar lines, we have the following : 

Theorem 3. Two involutions on distinct lines in the same plane 
are 2}crspective {the center of perspectivity being proper or imp)rop>er), 
provided the point of intersection of the lines is a double point for 
both or for neither of the involutions. (A, E, P, K^) 

Proof. If the point of intersection of the two lines be a double 
point of eacli of the involutions, let Q and It be an arbitrary pair 
of one involution and Q' and R' an arbitrary pair of the other involu- 
tion. The point of intersection of the lines QQ' and RE' is then a 
center of a perspectivity which transforms elements which determine 
the first involution into elements which determine the second. If 
the point is a double point of neither of the two involutions, let 
jl/be a double point of one and M' of the other (these double points 
are proper or else exist in an extended space S' which exists by 
Proposition K„). Also let A^and N' be the conjugates of in the two 
involutious. Then by the same argument as before, the point of 
intersectiou of the lines MM', KN' may be taken as the center of 
the perspectivity. 
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It was proved in § 6H, Chap. VII, that the equation of any point 
conic is of the form 

(1) ftj^x^ + a^„xl + a^^xl + 2 a^^x^x„ 4- 2 ci^^^^x^ + 2 ci^^x^x^ = ; 

but it was not sliown that every equation of this form represents a 
conic. The line x^^ = contains the point (0, x„_, x^) satisfying (1), 
provided the ratio x^ : x^ satisfies the quadratic equation 

Similarly, the lines x^ = and x^ = () contain points of the locus 
defined by (1), provided two other quadratic equations are satisfied. 
By Proposition K^ there exists an extended space in which these 
three quadratic equations are solvable. Hence (1) is satisfied by the 
coordinates of at least two distinct points P, Q (proper or improper).* 

A linear transformation 

pxl = b^^x^ + h^^x^ + 5„«3 

(2) pX^ = h^^X^ + &22«2 + \s^» 

pzl = h^^x^ 4- h^^x^ -f- h^^x^ 

evidently transforms the points satisfying (1) into points satisfying 
anotJier equation of the second degree. If, then, (2) is so chosen as 
to transform P and Q into the points (0, 0, 1) and (0, 1, 0) respec- 
tively, (1) will be transformed into an equation which is satisfied by 
the latter pair of points, and which is therefore of the form 

(3) axl + c^x^x^ + c^x^x^ + c^x^x^ = 0. 

If e^ = 0, the points satisfying (3) lie on the two lines 

x^ = 0, ax^ + c„x^ + CgXj = ; 

and hence (1) is satisfied by the points on the lines into which these 
lines are transformed by the inverse of (2). If c^^=h 0, the trans- 
formation 

X^ = Xj' 

(4) x^ = °= x( + xl 



* Proposition Kj has been used merely to establish the existence of points satis- 
fying (1). In case there are proper points satisfying (1), the whole argument can be 
made without K^. 
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transforms the points (.'\, x.., x.^) satisfying (3) int(j points (.t-,', ,'',_/, .-■,,') 
satisfying 

(5) la - ^M y^ + (c^.ii + <■,./-■/) ,4 = 0. 

But (o) is ill the form which was proved iu Theorem 7, Chap. VII, 
to be the ecLuation of a conic. As the points which satisfy (0) are 
transformed by the inverse of the product of the coUineations (2) and 
(4) into points which satisfy (1), we see that in all cases (1) repre- 
sents a point conic (proper or improper, degenerate or iioudegenerate). 

Tliis gives rise to the two following dual theorems : 

Theorem 4. Every equation of the form 

(iiiX^ + a^^x^ + fflga^a^ + 2 a^^x^x^ + 2 n^^x^x^ + 2 a„^x^x^ = 
represents a jwiiit conic [proper or improjKr) which may, hoioevcr, 
degenerate; and, conversely, every point conic may he represented by 
an equation of this form. (A, E, P, Ho, K^) 

Theorem 4'. Every equation of the form, 
A^^u^ + A^^n^ + A^^u^ + 2A^ji^u^ f 2 A^^u^n^ + 2 A^^ii^u^ = 
represents a line conic {proper or improper) which -may, however, de- 
generate ; and, conversely, every line conic may he represented hy an 
equation of this form. (A, E, P, H„, K^) 

86. Problems of the second degree. We have seen iu § 83 that 
any problem of the first degree can be solved completely by means 
of linear constructions ; but that a problem of degree higher than the 
first cannot be solved by linear constructions alone. In regard to 
problems of the second degree in a plane, however, it was seen in 
§ 84 that any such problem may be reduced to the problem of find- 
ing the points of intersection of an arbitrary line in the plane with 
a particular conic in the plane. This result we may state in the 
following form : 

Theorem 5. Any problem of the second degree in a plane may he 
solved hy linear constructions if the intersections of every line in the 
plane loith a single conic in this plane are assumed known, (A, E, 

In the usual representation of the projective geometry of a real plane by 
means of points, lines, etc., drawn with a pencil, say, on a sheet of paper, the 
linear constructions, as has already been noted, are those that can be per- 
foniied with the use of a straightedge alone. It will be shown later that any 
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conic in the real geometry is equivalent projectively to a circle. The instru- 
ment usually employed to draw circles is the compass. It is then clear that 
in this representation any prohlem of ike second degree can he solved hy means of 
a slraighledge and compass alone. The theorem just stated, however, shows that 
if a single circle is drawn once for all in the plane, the straightedge alone 
suffices for the solution of any problem of the second degree in this plane. 
The discussion immediately following serves to indicate briefly how this may 
be accomplished. 

We proceed to show how this theorem may be used in the solution 
of problems of the second degree. Any such problem may be reduced 
more or less readily to the first of the following : 

Problem 1. To fiiid the doiiMc points of a projectivity on a line of 
which three pairs of homologous points are given. We may assume 




that the given pairs of homologous points all consist of distinct points 
(otherwise the problem is linear). In accordance with Theorem 5, 
we suppose given a conic (in a plane with the line) and assume 
known the intersections of any line of the plane with this conic. Let 
be any point of the given conic, and with as center project the 
given pairs of homologous points on the conic (fig. 98). These define 
a projectivity on the conic. Construct the axis of this projectivity 
and let it meet the conic in the points F, Q. The lines OP, OQ then 
meet the given line in the required double points. 

Problem 2. To find the points of intersection of a given line with 
a conic of which five points are given. Let A, B, C, D, K be the given 
points of the conic. The conic is then defined by the projectivity 
D{A, B, C)^EiA, B, C) between the pencils of lines at D and E. 
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This projectivity gives rise to a projectivity on the given line of 
which tJu'ee pairs of homologous points ai'e knou-n. The double 
points of the latter projectivity are the points of Intersection of the 
line with the conic. The problem is thus reduced to Problem 1. 

Problem 3. "We have seen that it is possible for two triangles in 
a plane to be perspective from four different centers (cf. Ex, 8, p. 105). 
The maximum number of ways in which it is conceivable that two 
triangles may be perspective is clearly equal to the number of per- 
mutations of three things three at a time, i.e. six. The question tlien 
arises, Is it possible to construct two triangles that are perspective from 
six different centers? Let the two triangles be ABC and A'B'C', and let 



be the sides of the first opposite to A, B, C respectively. Let the 
sides of the second opposite to A', B', C" respectively be 

x^-\- x^+ x^= 0, x^ + h'x^ 4- y'x^ =0, x^-\- I'x^ + l"x^ = 0. 

The condition for ABC = A'B'C' is that the points of intersection of 
corresponding sides be collinear, i,e. 

I 1 ~1| 

(1) \~h" I \ = k"-l'=0. 
\--l' 1 I 

In like manner, the condition for BCA — A'B'C' is 

A 

I ~l" l'\ 

(2) -10 1 =H"-/' = 0. 
\-k' I 1 

From these two conditions follows 

10 -k" k'\ 

\-i" i\ = m"~k"=o, 

I 1 -1 ol 
which is the condition for CAl ■ A'B'C. Hence, if two triangles are 

in the relations ABC = A'B'C' and BCA = A'B'C, they are also in 

A A 

the relation CAB ^ A'B'C. Two triangles in this relation are said to 

be triply perspective (cf. Ex. 2, p. 100). The domain of rationahty 
defined by the data of our problem is clearly 
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Since numbers in this domain injiy be found which satisfy equations 
(1) and (2), the problem of constructing two triply perspective tri- 
angles is linear. 

The condition for ACS -^ A'Ji'C" is 

A 

(3) k'-l"=0. 

If relations (1), (2), and (3) are satisfied, the triangles will be per- 
spective from four centers. Let k be the common value of /..■' and I" 
(3), and let I be the common value of I' and k" (1). Kelation (2) then 
gives the condition Jc^~l = 0. The relations 

then define two quadruply perspective triangles. The problem of 
constructing two such triangles is therefore still linear. 

If now we add the condition for CBA = A'B'C, the two triangles 
wUl, by what precedes, be perspective from six different centers. The 
latter condition is 

(i) k"l'~l"=0. 

With the preceding conditions (1), (2), (3) and the notation adopted 
above, this leads to the condition 

The equation A:^ — 1 = is, however, reducible in K ; indeed, it is 
equivalent to 

7j - 1 = 0, A,'^ + i + 1 = 0. 

The first of these equations leads to the condition that A', B', C' are 
coUinear, and does not therefore give a solution of tlie problem. The 
problem of constructing two triangles that are sextuply perspective 
is therefore of the second degree. The equation 

k^'+k + l^ 

has two roots ic, vf (proper or improper and, in general,* distinct). 
Hence our problem has two solutitfcs. One of these consists of the 
triangles 

Xj + X^+ X^ =0, Xj^+ lUX^ + W^^Tj =0, ^^ + w'^x^ + wx^ = 0. 

• They can coincide only if Uie number system is such that 1 + 1 + 1 — ; e.g. m 
a fiiiiie space involving the modulus 3, 
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Two of tlie sides of the second triangle may be improper.* Iho 
points of intersection of the sides of one of these triangles with the 
sides of the other are the following nine points : 

(0, -1, 1) ( 0, < -a.) { 0, t 



(5) 



1) (- 
0) ( 
They form a configuration 



(-1. 
(-1. 



0, 



-1, 



(- 1--, 



1 ) 
) 



which contains four configurations 



9 


i 


3 


12 


9 




3 


9 



of the kind studied in § 36, Chap. IV. All triples of points in the 
same row or column or term of the determinant expansion of their 
matrix are collinear.f If one line is omitted from a finite plane (in 
the sense of § 72, Chap. VII) having four points on each line, the 
remaining nine points and twelve lines are isomorphic with this 
configuration. 

EXERCISES 

The prohkms in a plane given helmc that are of the second degree are to he mh-ed 
hi/ linear constructions, tcith the assumption that the points of intersection of any line 
in the plane with a tjiven fixed conic in the plane are known : i.e. "with a slruiyhl- 
edge and a gicen circle in the plane." 

1. Construct the points of intersection of a given line with a conic deter- 
mined hy (i) four points and a tangent through one of them ; (ii) three points 
and the tangents through two of them ; (ill) five tangents. 

2. Constnict the conjugate pair common to two involutions on a line. 

3. Given a conic determined by five point.s, construct a triangle inscribed 
in this conic whose sides pass through three given points of the plane. 

• It may be noted that in the ordinary real geometry two sides of the second 
triangle are necessarily improper, so that in this geometry our problem has no 
real solution. 

1 They all lie on any cubic curve of the form x^ + x^ + z^ -\-S XxiX^Xs — for 
any value of X, and are, in fact, the points of inflexion of the cubic. This configura- 
tion forms the point of departure for a variety of investigations leading into many 
difEerent brandies of mathematics. 
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4. Given a triangle A^B^C,^ inscribed in a triangle A^B^C^ In how 
many ways can a triangle A^B^C^ be inscribed in A„B^C^ and circumscribed 
to ,4,iJjCjV Show that in one case, in which one vertex of A^B^C^ may be 
chosen arbitrarily, the problem is linear (cf. §36, Chap. IV); and that in 
another case the problem is quadratic. Show that this problem gives all con- 
figurations of the symbol 



. Give the constructions for all cases fcf. 

S. Kantor, Sitzungsberichte derniatheniatisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Classe 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien, Vol. LXX.XIV 
(18S1), p. 915). 

5. If opposite vertices of a simple plane hexagon PiP^P^P^P^Pg are on 
three concurrent lines, and the lines P^P^-, P^P^^ P^P^ ^''^ concnrrent, then the 
lines Ps^s' ^i^i' ^a^i ^^^ ^'^^^ concurrent, and the figure thus formed is a 
configuration of Pajjpus. 

6. Show how to construct a simple n-point inscribed in a given simple 
n-point and circumscribed to another given simple n-point. 

7. Show how to inscribe in a given conic a simple n-point whose sides 
pass respectively through n given points. 

8. Construct a conic through four points and tangent to a line not meeting 
any of the four points. 

9. Construct a conic through three points and tangent to two lines not 
meeting any of the points. 

10. Construct a conic through four given points and meeting a given line 
in two points harmonic with two given points on the line. 

11. H ^ is a given point of a conic and -Y, Y are two variable points of the 
conic such that AX, AY always pass through a conjugate pair of a given 
involution on a tine I, the line XY will always pass through a fixed point B. 
The line AB and the tangent to the conic at A pass through a conjugate pair 
of the given involution. 

12. Given a coilineation in a plane and a line which does not contain a 
fixed point of the coilineation ; show that there is one and only one point on 
the line which is transformed by the coilineation into another point on the line. 

13. Given four skew lines, show that there are in general two lines which 
meet each of the given four lines ; and that if there are three such lines, there 
is one through every point on one of the lines. 

14. Given in a plane two systems of five points A^^A^A^A^A^ and 
BiB^BgB^B^ ; given also a point X in the plane, determine a point Y such 
that we have X {A^A^A^A^A^) — Y(BiB^B^B^B^). In general, there is one 
and only one such point Y. Under what condition is there more than one ? 
(R. Sturm, Mathematische Annalen, Vol. I (1869), p, 533. •) 

* This is a special case of the ao-called problem of projectivity. For referencea 
and a systematic treatment see Sturm, Die Lehre von den geometrischen Ver- 
wandtschaften, Vol. I, p. 348. 
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87. Invariants of linear and quadratic binary forms. An expres- 
sion of the form a^x^ + a^x^ is called a linear binary form in the 
two variables x^, x^. The word linear refers to the degree in the 
variables, the word binary to tlie number (two) of the variables. A 
convenient notation for such a form is a^. The equation 

defines a unique element ^ of a one-dimensional form in which a 
scale has been established, viz. the element whose homogeneous ' co- 
ordinates are {x^, x^) = (a^, — a^). If b^ = b^x^ + b^^ is another linear 
binary form determining the element B, say, the question arises 
as to the condition under which the two elements A and S coincide. 
This condition is at once obtained as the vanishing of the determinant 
A formed by the coefficients of the two forms ; i.e. the elements A 
and if will coincide if and only if we have 



&, 



= 0. 



Now suppose the two elements A and B are subjected to any pro- 
jective transformation n : 

^_x^=axl+^xl, \a /3Uo_ 
' x^ = yxl + Bx^, [7^1 

The forms a^ and b^ will be transformed into two forms o^', and 5^', 
respectively, which, when equated to 0, define the points A', B' into 
which the points A, B are transformed by 11. The coefficients of 
the forms a^,, b^, in terms of those of a^, b^ are readily calculated as 

follows : 

«jXj-(- a^x^ = a^{axl-\- px^) + a^{yxl+ Sx^) 

= (aa^ -f- ya^) x^ + (^a^ + Sa^) x^, 

which gives 

«/ = aa^ + ya^, a^ = /9«j -f- ha^. 
Similarly, we find 

II = ab, -\- jb^, bl = &b^ + Sb^. 

Now it is clear that if the elements A, B coincide, so also will the 
new elements A', B' coincide. If we have A = 0, therefore we should 

also have A' = L' i m = 0. That this is tlie case is readily verified. 

I ''i "a I 
We have 

I ab^ + yh^ ^b, + Bb^\~\b^ h\'\y ^ r 



A'^ 
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by a well-known theorem in determinants. This relation may also 

be written 

A'= R 'A. 
I Y o 

The determinant A is then a function of the coefficients of the forms 
"i" ^j:> with the property that, if the two forms are subjected to a lin- 
ear homogeneous transformation of the variables (with nonvanishing 
determinant), the same function of the coefficients of the new forma 
is equal to the function of the coefficients of the old forms multiplied 
by an expression which is a function of the coefficients of the trans- 
formation only. Such a function of the coefficients of two forms is 
called a (simultaneous) invariant of the forms. 

Suppose, now, we form the product a^ ■ b^ of the two forms a^, h^. 
If multiplied out, this product is of the form 

Any such form is called a quadratic binary foi'^n. Under Proposi- 
tion K^ every such form may be factored into two linear factors 
(proper or improper), and hence any such form represents two ele- 
ments (proper or Improper) of a onendimensional form. These two 
elements will coincide, if and only if the discriminant Z>j, ^^ flj^^ — 
**ii ■ "22 ^^ ^^^^ quadratic form vanishes. The condition D^ = there- 
fore expresses a property which is invariant under any projectivity. 
If, then, the form al be subjected to a projective transformation, the 
discriminant D^, of the new form «j must vanish whenever Z>„ van- 
ishes. There must accordingly be a relation of the form i>„, = h ■ D^. 
If a^ be subjected to the transformation TT given above, the coefficients 
tt/j, m/j, «22 of the new form «/ are readily found to be 

(1) al^= a^^a^ + rt,„(«S -\- ^j)+ a./fB, 

By actual computation the reader may then verify the relation 

-p.'=«,= ^«,>4=i" s ■ (c-^~",^'^o^ = ^<i^-^Jf■^.■ 
The discriminant i>, of a quadratic form a^ is therefore called an 
invariant of the form. 
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Suppose, DOW, we consider two binary quadratic forms 
a^ = a^^xf + 2 a^^x^x^ + a^^x^, 

Each of these (under K^) represents a pair of pomts (proper or im- 
proper). Let us seek the condition that these two pairs be harmonic. 
This property is invariant under projective transformations ; we may 
therefore expect the condition sought to be an invariant of the two 
forms. We know that if a,, a^ are the nonhomogeneous coordinates 
of the two points represented by a^ = 0, we have relations 

a,- a = —^ , a -\- a = ^- , 

with similar relations for the nonbomc^eneous coordinates h^, h^ of 
the points represented by bl = 0. The two pairs of points a^, a^ ; Jj, &„ 
will be harmonic if we have (Theorem 13, Cor. 2, Chap. VI) 

«, — b^ a^ — J, _ ^ 
a^ — b^ «2 — b^ 

This relation may readily be changed into the following : 

which, on substituting from the relations just given, becomes 

-»«. = «i A. + «=Ai - 2 ff j,i,, = 0. 

This is the condition sought. If we form the same function of the 
coefficients of the two forms al^, b'J obtained from a^, b^ by subjecting 
them to the transformation TI, and substitute from equations (1), we 
obtain the relation 

In the three examples of invariants of binarj' forms thus far 
obtained, the function of the new coefficients was always equal to 
the function of the old coefficients multiplied by a power of the 
determinant of the transformation. This is a general theorem regard- 
ing invariants to which we shall refer again in § 90, when a formal 
definition of an invariant will be given. Before closing this section, 
however, let us consider briefly the cross ratio R («,o„, bfi^) of the 
two pairs of points represented by a^ = 0, h^ = 0. This cross ratio 
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is entirely unchanged when the two forms are subjected to a pro- 
jective transformation. If, therefore, this cross ratio be calculated in 
terms of the coefficients of the two forms, the resulting function of 
the coefficients must be exactly equal to the same function of the 
coefficients of the forms a^, b^ ; the power of the determinant referred 
to above is in this case zero. Such an invariant is called an absolute 
invariant ; for purposes of distinction the invariants which when 
transformed are multiplied by a power ^ of the determinant of 
the transformation are then called relative invariants. 



EXERCISES 

1. Show that the cross ratio E; (QiOj, i>il'^ referred to at the end of the 
last section is 

R («.a„, b-,h„) = —25 — - — ■ ? :g ; 

and hence show, by reference to preceding results, that it is indeed an absolute 
invariant. 

2. Given three pairs of points defined by the three binary quadratic forms 
«2 = 0, i^ = 0, c^ — ; show that the three will be in involution if we have 



Hence show that the above determinant is a simultaneous invariant of the 
three forms (cf. Ex. 13, p. 230). 

88. Proposition K„. If we form the product of n linear binary 
forms a^- al- a!J ■ ■ ■ ■ a]"~", we obtain an expression ol the form 

a^= a^x^ + na^x" 'x^-i — ^— - — - a^x" ^x^-\ \-na^_^x^xl + a„a^". 

An expression of this form is called a binary homogeneous form or 
quantic of the nth degree. If it is obtained as the product of n linear 
forms, it will represent a set of n points on a line (or a set of n ele- 
ments of some one-dimensional form). 

If it is of the second degree, we have, by Proposition K^, that there 
exists an extended space in which it represents a pair of points. At 
the end of this chapter there will be proved the following 
zation of K : 
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Proposition K„. If a^, ff^, ■ ■ ■ are a finite nwnhcr of hinarij homo- 
geneous forms whose coefficients are proper in a space S which satisfies 
Assumptions A, E, P, there exists a space S', of which S is a sub- 
space, in the number system of which each of these forms is a product 
of linear factors. 

As in § 85, S' is called an extended space, and elements in S' but 
not in S are called improper elements. Proposition K„ thus implies 
that an equation of the form a " = can always be thought of as 
representing n {distinct or partly coinciding) improper points in an 
extended space in case it does not represent any proper points. 

Proposition K„ could be introduced as an (not independent) assump- 
tion in addition to A, E, P, and H^. Its consistency with the other 
assumptions would be shown by the example of the ordinary com- 
plex space in which it is equivalent to the fundamental theorem 
of algebra. 

89. Taylor's theorem. Polar forms. It is desirable at this point 
to borrow an important theorem from elementary algebra. 

Definition. Given a terra Ax^ of any polynomial, the expression 
nAx^~^ is called the derivative of Ax" with respect to x, in symbols 

— A x^ = nAx,"~ '. 

The derivative of a polynomial with respect to x^ is, by definition, the 
sum of the derivatives of its respective terms. 

This definition gives at once —^ = 0, if ^ is independent of Xf. 

Applied to a term of a binary form it gives 

■ — kx!'x^= nkx^'^x^, ~ — kx!'x^ = mkx"x"~^. 

With this definition it is possible to derive Taylor's theorem for the 
expansion of a polynomial. *We state it for a binary form as follows : 
Given the binary form 

f(x,, x^ = a^= a^^x^ -\- na^x^~'^x^-\ — ^^— — '-a^x^~^x^ 

-!-■•■ + ?i«„_i^j^2 "^+ a^x'^. 

* For the proof of this theorem on the basis of the definition just given, cf . Fine, 
Algebra, pp. 460-462. 
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If herein we substitute for a\, x„ respectively the expressions x^ + X^^, 
x^ + A-j/^, we obtain, 

/{x, + \y„ X, + \,J,) =/(^„ X,) + X (»,£- + ^ i^y^"" "•> 

Here the parentheses are differential operators. Thus 

\ ^iCj 0x„/ 3xf dx^cx^ ex.- 



s — M- ' — - — means — M^ h etc. It is readily 



proved for any term of a polynomial (and Iience for the polynomial 
itself) that the value of such a higher derivative as c^fjdx^x^ is 
independent of the order of dilTerentiation ; i.e. that we have 

8'/ , ay 

Definition. The coefficient of X in the above expansion, viz. 
yjdf/dx-^ + y^'tf/^^s ^^ called the Jirst polar form of {y^, y„) with 
respect to / (iCj, x^); the coefficieut of \^ is called the second; the 
coefficient of X" is called the nth polar form of {y^, y„) with respect 
to the form f. If any polar form be equated to 0, it represents a set 
of points which is called the^rsi, second, ■ ■ ■ , nth polar of the point 
iVv V-') ^^'^^ respect to the set of points represented hy f (Xj, a\) = 0. 

Consider now a binary iovTU f (x^, x.^) = and the effect upon it of 
a projective transformation 

^,x;=.x,+Jx,, („8_5,^o) 

If we substitute these values in / (x^, x„), we obtain a new form 
F (.*'/, x.l). A point (Xj, x^) represented by / {x^, x„) = wdl be trans- 
formed into a point (a,-/, x^) represented by the form F (xl, x^) = 0. 
Moreover, if the point (y^, y.,) be subjected to the same projectivity, 
it is evident from the nature of the expansion given above that the 
polars of {y^, ?/.,) with respect to f{Xy, x,)= are transformed into 
the polars of (y/, y'^ with respect to F {x[, x'^) = 0, 
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We may summarize the results thus obtained as follows : 

Theorem 6. 1/ a hiiiary fortn f is transformed hy a projective 
transformation into the form F, the set of points represented by f= 
is transformed into the set represented hy F=0. Any polar of a 
point (y,, J/„) with respect to f=0 is transformed inio_ the correspond- 
ing polar of the 2ioint {y[, yl) luith respect to F=Q. 

The following is a simple illusti'ation of a polar of a point with 
respect to a set of points on a line. 

The form x^x^ = represents the two points whose nonhomo- 
geneous coordinates are and co respectively. The first polar of any 
point (?/,, y^) with respect to this form is clearly y^x^ + y^x^ = 0, and 
represents the point (— ^i, y^); in other words, the first polar of a 
point P with respect to the pair of points represented by the yiven 
■ form is the harmonic conjugate of this point with respect to the pair. 

EXERCISE 

Determine the geometrical construction of the (n — l)th polar of a point 
with respect to a set of n distinct points on a line (cf. Ex. 3, p. 51). 

90. Invariants and covariants of binary forms. Defikition. If a 
binary form a" — a^x^ + na^x"~^x^ -f- . . . + a^o:^ be changed by the 

transformation ^'-rrr ^ fir 

^_x -ax^+px,, /^g_^^^0) 

x.^ = yXj + ox^ 

into a new form A", = ^o^/" + A^x^'^^xj + ■ - • + A^^x^"^, any rational 
function I (a^, «j, ■ ■ ■ , «„) of the coefficients such that we hare 

I{A„ J,,---, A^) ^ cfi(a, 0, y, B) ■ I(a^, a^,---, aj 
is called an invariant of the form a^. A function 

C(«o, Op ■ ■ ■ , (7,,; x^, x.^ 
of the coefficients and the variables such that we have 
C{A^, A^,..-.A,/, xl, x^) = ^}r{a, /3, y, S) ■ C{a„ ffip • • ■ , rt,^ ; x„ x„) 

is called a covariant of the form a^. The same terms apply to func- 
tions / and C of the coefficients and variables of any finite number 
of binary forms with the property that the same function of the 
coefficients and variables of the new forms is equal to the original 
function multiplied by a function of a, $, y, S only ; they are then 
called simultaneous invariants or covariants. 
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In § 87 we gave several examples of invari ;!•'''■■'' of V.r '"' ^ 
linear and quadratic. It is evident from the (i''ijJiition V -■ ' , 

dition obtained by eqiuitmg to any invariant "J «/'''"' 
system of forms) must determine a property "J ^Ae ^' ' "' 
represented hy the form (or forvis) which is in,i"''tant v"' " 
jective traTisformation. Hence the complete stu-'y of tfi' y' 
geometry of a single line would involve the coioj')''^^ the'"/ " 
ants and eovariants of binary forms. It is no!- "Hr purp''- ' 
book to give an account of this theory. But v/'; will ti^' 
theorem which we have already seen verified ifi special ';■ " 

The functions <f>(a, yS, 7, S) and ^p■{a, /3, 7. ^") occurf't/ "'■ '^^ 
definition above are always powers of the deli-nitinant " 
the projective transformation in question* 

Before closing this section we will give a sini)-!*' esamjil'- " 
riant. Consider two binary quadratic forms a^, '',' and foi '" 
qiiantic j 

By means of equations (1), § 87, the reader may then verifv ^ 
difficulty that the relation 

C„-y={aS-0y)-C^ ^^^ 

holds, which proves C^ to be a covariant. The two points M'I'"' ' 

\ f <lii' iiivHI' 
by C^= are the double points (proper or iiri]pi'oper) 01 ' 

tion of which the pairs determined by a^ = 0, 1'^ = ai" 

pairs. This shows why the form should be a covariant. 



um^Ui 



EXERCISE 

Prove the statement coataiBed in the next to tlic In"*' sentein" 



Kh 



91. Ternaryandquaternaryformsandtheirinviiriants. 'I'' 

which have been made above regarding binary l'"i'nis can 1" ' ' ■ 

generalized. A p-aryform of the nth degree is a polynomini " . i 

degree homogeneous in p variables. "VVlien tho number oi m" 

three or four, the form is called ternary or q mi ternary i'"'l" 

The general ternary form of the second degree when eciin'''" . 

has been shown to be the equation of a conir. lu geneii'l' 

points (proper and improper) in a plane which .intisfy ati '"I 

a^ = a.x" + a„x^ + a^x^ -f . - . — 

,-T ■ ;. I'l' ■■"'■■"■'■ 
* For proof, cf,, for example, Grace and Vtiuug, Algt'!>i.i "' in^ani'' 
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obtained by equating to zero a ternary form of the nth. degree is 
called an ahjfhrnic curve of the nth dajrcc {order). Similarly, tlie set 
of points determined in space by a quaternary form of the Jith degree 
equated to zero is called an algebraic surface of the nth degree. 

The definitions of invariants and covariants of p-ary forms is pre- 
cisely the same as that given above for binary forms, allowance being 
made for the change in the number of variables. Just as in the 
binary case, if an invariant of a ternary or quaternary form vanishes, 
the corresponding function of the coefficients of any projective!)- 
equivalent form also vanishes, and consequently it represents a prop- 
erty of the corresponding algebraic curve or surface which is not 
changed when the ctirve or surface undergoes a projective transforma- 
tion. Similar remarks apply to covariants of sj-stems of ternary and 
quaternary forms. 

Invariants and covariants as deiined above are with respect to the 
group of all projective coUineations. The geometric properties which 
they represent are properties unaltered by any projecti\-e collineation. 
like definitions can of course be made of invariants with respect to 
any subgroup of the total group. Evidently any function of the 
coefficients of a form which is invariant under the group of all col- 
lineations will also be an invariant under any subgroup. But there 
will in general be functions which remain invariant under a subgroup 
but which are not invariant under the total group. These correspond 
to properties of figures which are invariant under the subgroup with- 
out being invariant under the total group. We thus arrive at the 
fundamental notion of a geometry as associated xoith a given group, 
a subject to which we shall return in detail in a later chapter. 

EXERCISES 

1. Define by analogy with the developments of § 80, the n— X polars of a 
ternary or quaternary form of the nth degree. 

2. Regarding a triangle as a curve of the third degree, show that the second 
polar of a point with regard to a triangle is the polar line defined on page 46. 

3. Generalize Ex. 2 in the plane and in space, and dualize. 

4. Prove that the discriminant \a^J a^j a^A of the ternary quadratic form 
is an invariant. What is its geometrical interpretation? Cf. Ex., p. 187. 
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92. Proof of Proposition K^. Given a rational integral function 
(p(x) — a^^c" + a^x""^ + ■ ■ ■ + <^fn) (^0 ^ ^' 
whose coeffi,cients belong to a given field F, and which is irreducible in 
F, there exists a field F', containing F, in which the equation (p(^x)=0 
has a root. 

Let/{x) be any rational integral function of x with coefficients in 
F, and let _;' be an arbitrary symbol not an element of F. Consider 
the class F^-^ [f{j)] of all synibols/(y), where [/(^■)] is the class of 
all rational integral functions with coefficients in F. We proceed to 
define laws of combination for the elements of F^. which render the 
latter a held. The process depends on the theorem * that any poly- 
nomial /(,^') can be represented uniquely in the form 

/{x) = q(x)i,(x) + T{x), 
where q{x) and r(x) are polynomials belonging to F, — i.e. with 
coefficients in F, — and where r (x) is of degree lower than the degree 
n of 4'(x). If two polynomials /j, /^ belonging to F are such that 
their difference is exactly divisible by (f>{x), then they are said to be 
congruent modulo ^{^), in symbols/, = f^, mod. ^(.c). 

1. Two elements f^(j),f„{j) of F^. are said to be equal, if and only 
if /,(jc) ^nA/J^x) are congruent mod. <l>{x). By virtue of the theorem 
referred to above, every element f{j) of F^. is equal to one and only 
one element /' {j) of degree less than n. We need hence consider only 
those elements f{j) of degree less than n. Further, it follows from 
this definition that ^{j) = 0. 

2. If /, {X) +/, {X) =/, {X), mod. <^ {x), then /, 0') +/, [j) =f, (J). 

3. If /, (x) ./, (x) =f, (x), mod. <f> (X), then /, 0') ■/, (J) =f, (J). 
Addition and multiplication of the elements of F,. having thus 

been defined, the associative and distributive laws follow as immedi- 
ate consequences of the corresponding laws for the polynomials /(j:). 
It remains merely to show that the inverse operations exist and are 
unique. That addition has a unique inverse is obvious. To prove 
that the same holds for multiplication (with the exception of 0) we 
need only recall f that, since <{>(x) and any polynomial /(r) have no 
common factors, there exist two polynomials h{x) and k{x) with 
coefficients in F such that 

h(x)-/(x} + k(x)-^{x) = l. 
• Fine, College Algebra, p, 156. f Fine, loc. cit., p. 208, 
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This gives at once h{J) ■f(j) = 1, 

so that every element /(_/') distinct from has a reciprocah The class 
F^ is therefore a field with respect to the operations of addition and 
mutiplication defined above {cf. § 52), such that <p{j)= 0. It follows 
at once* that x — j is a factor of <f>{ic) in the field F^., which is there- 
fore the required field F'. The quotient <l3{x)/{x—j") is either irre- 
ducible in Fj, or, if reducible, has certain irreducible factors. If the 
degree of one of the latter is greater than unity, the above process may 
be repeated leading to a field ^jj-,j' being a zero of the factor in 
question. Continuing in this way, it is possible to construct a field 
Fj J, __J"'\ where m^n—1, in which <f}{x) is completely reducible, 
i.e. in which ^(a:) may be decomposed into n linear factors. This 
gives tlie following corollary : 

Given a polynomial <f> (x) belonging to a given field F, there exists a 
field ¥' containing F in which <f) (x) is completely reducible. 

Finally, an obvious extension of this argument gives the corollary : 

Given a finite number of polynomials each of which belongs to a 
given field F, there exists a field f, containing F, in which each of the 
given polynomials is completely reducible. 

This corollary is equivalent to Proposition K^. For if S be any 
space, let F be the number system on one of its lines. Then, as in 
the Introduction (p. 11), F' determines an analytic _space which is 
the required space S' of Proposition K„. 

The more general question at once presents itself: Given a field 
F, does there exist a field F', containing F, in which every polynomial 
belonging to F is completely reducible ? The argument used above 
does not appear to offer a direct answer to this question. The ques- 
tion has, however, recently been answered in the affirmative by an 
extension of the above argument which assumes the possibility of 
" well ordering " any class.f 

EXERCISE 

Many theorems of this and other chapters are given as dependent on 
A, E, P, Rq, whereas they are provable without the use of H,,. Determine 
which theorems are true in those spaces for which II^ is false. 

* Fine, College Algebra, p. 160, 

t Cf. E. Steinitz, Algebratsche Tlieorie dor Korper, Journal fur reine u, ange- 
wandte >[athematik, Vol. CXXXVII (1009), p. 107 ; especially pp. 271-286. 
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CHAPTER X* 

PROJECTIVE TRANSFORMATIONS OF TWO-DIMENSIONAL FORMS 

93. Correlations between two-dimensional forms. Definition. A 
projective correspondence between the elements of a plane of points 
and the elements of a plane of lines (whether they be on the same 
or on different bases) is called a correlation. Likewise, a projective 
correspondence between the elements of a bundle of planes and the 
elements of a bundle of lines is ealleii a correlation.-f 

Under tlie principle of duality we may confine ourselves to a con- 
sideration of correlations between planes. In such a correlation, then, 
to every point of the plane of points corresponds a unique line of the 
plane of lines; and to every pencil of points in the plane of points 
corresponds a unique projective pencil of lines in the plane of lines. 
In particular, if the plane of points and the plane of lines are on the 
same base, we have a correlation in a planar field, whereby to every 
point P of the plane corresponds a unique line p of the same plane, 
and in which, if J^> i^, i^, ij are collinear points, the corresponding 
lines j»j, p^, p^y-p^ are concurrent and such that 
E {P,P„ P,P^ = B (p^p„ p,p^). 

Tliat a correlation F transforms the points [F] of a plane into the 
lines [p] of the plane, we indicate as \isual by the functional notation 

r(P)=p. 

The points on a line I are transformed by F into the lines on a 
point L. Tills determines a transformation of the lines [I] into the 
points [L], which we may denote by F', thus : 

r(i)=L. 

That r' is also a correlation is evident (the formal proof may be 
supplied by the reader). The transformation F' is called the correla- 
tion induced by F. If a correlation F transforms the lines [I] of a 

* All developments of this chapter are on the basis of Assumptions A, E, P, and 
Hfl. Cf. the exercise at the end of the last chapter. 

t The terms reciprocUij and duality are sometimes used in place of correliUion. 
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plane into the points [X] of the plane, the correlation which trans- 
forms the points {il'] into the lines [LL'] is the correlation induced 
by r. If r' is induced by T, it is clear that T is induced by V. 
For if we have 

we have also 

r'{{F,Ji}{p,p,)---) = (p,j,,){pj>,)--., 

and hence the induced correlation of T' transforms P^ into p^, etc. 

That correlations in a plane esist follows from the existence of the 
polar system of a conic. The latter is in fact a projective transforma- 
tion in which to every point in the plane of the conic corresponds a 
unique line of the plane, to every line corresponds a unique point, 
and to every pencil of points (lines) corresponds a projective pencil 
of lines (points) (Theorem 18, Cor., Chap. V). This example is, how- 
ever, of a special type having the peculiarity that, if a point P corre- 
sponds to a line p, then in the induced correlation the line p will 
correspond to the point P; i.e. in a polar system the points and lines 
correspond doubly. This is by no means the case in every correlation. 

Definition. A correlation in a plane in which the points and 
lines correspond doubly is called a polarity. 

It has been found convenient in the case of a polarity defined by 
a conic to study a transformation of points into lines and the induced 
transformation of lines into points simultaneously. Analogously, in 
studying coUineations we have regarded a transformation T of points 
JJ, P^, P^, P^ into points ij', P^, P^, Pj, and the transformation T' of 
the lines P^P^, P,P^, i^ij, i^ij into the lines P^'P/, P^P^, P,'P^', P^'J^' as 
the same collineation. In like manner, whexx considering a trans- 
formation of the points and lines of a plane into its lines and points 
respectively, a correlation F operating on the points and its induced 
correlation F' operating on the lines constitute one transformation of 
the points and lines of the plane. For this sort of transformation we 
shall also use the term correlation. In the first instance a correlation 
in a plane is a correspondence between a plane of points (lines) and 
a plane of lines (points). In the extended sense it is a transformation 
of a planar field either into itself or into another planar field, in 
which an element of one kind (point or line) corresponds to an ele- 
ment of the other kind. 
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The followiug theorem is an immediate consequence of the defini- 
tion and the fact that the resultant of any two projective correspond- 
ences is a projective correspondence. 

Theorem 1. The restUtani of two correlations is a projective col- 
litieation, and the residtant of a correlation and a projective collinea- 
tioii is a correlation. 

We now proceed to derive t\ni fundamental theorem for correlations 
between two-dimensional forms. 

Theokem 2. A correlation between two two-dimensional primitive 
forms is uniquely defined when four pairs of homologotis elements are 
i/ieen, provided that no three elements of either form are on the same 
one-dimensional primitive form. 

Proof. Let the two forms be a plane of points a and a plane of 
lines a'. Let C be any conic in a', and let the four pairs of homol- 
ogous elements be A, B, C, D in. a and a', h', c', d' in a'. Let A', B', 
C, D' be the poles of a', h', c', d' respectively with respect to C^. If 
the four points J, B, C, D are the vertices of a quadrangle and the 
four points A', B', C, D' are likewise the vertices of a quadrangle 
(and this implies that no three of the lines a', h\ c', d' are concurrent), 
there exists one and only one coUineation transforming A into A', B 
into B', C into C, and D into D' (Theorem 18, Chap. IV). Let this 
coUineation be denoted by T, and let the polarity defined by the conic 
C^ be denoted by P. Then the projective transformation V which is 
the resultant of these two transforms A into aJ, B into h', etc. More- 
over, there cannot be more than one correspondence effecting thia 
transformation. For, suppose there were two, V and V^ Then the 
projective correspondence Fj ~ ^ ■ V would leave each of the four points 
A, B, C, D fixed; i.e. would be the identity (Theorem 18, Chap. IV). 
But this would imply F, = V. 

Theorem 3. A correlation which interchanges the vertices of a 
triangle -with the opposite sides is a polarity. 

Proof. Let the vertices of the given triangle be A, B, C, and let 
tlie opposite sides be respectively a, h, c. Let P be any point of the 
plane ABC which is not on a side of the triangle. The line p into 
which P is transformed by the given correlation V does not, then, pass 
through a vertex of the triangle ABC. Tlie correlation T is deter- 
mined by the equation T {ABCP) = abcp, and, by hypothesis, is such 
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that T {(ihc) = ABC. The pomts [(?] of c are transformed into the 
lilies [i/\ on C, and thesu meet c in a pencil \Q''\ projective with [Q] 
(fig. 99). Since --/ corresponds to B and B to A in the projectivity 
[C^lx [(?'], this projectivity is an involution I. The p(»int Q^ in which 




CP meets c is transformed hy V into a line on t]ie point cp; and 
since (^^ and cp are paired in I, it follows that cp is transformed 
into the line CQ^= CP. In like manner, hp is transformed into jBP. 
Hence p = {cp, hp) is transformed into P = (CP, BP). 

Theorem 4. j47it/ projective collineation, 11, m « plane, a, is the 
product of two polarities. 

Proof. Let Aa be a lineal element of a, and let 
n{^a)=^V, U{A'a') = A"a". 
Unless n is perspective, Aa may be so chosen that A, A', A" are not 
eoUinear, aa'a" are not concurrent, and no line of one of the three 
lineal elements passes through the point of another. In this case there 
exists a polarity P such that P(AA'A") = a"a'a, namely the polarity 
defined by the conic with regard to which AA"{aa") is a self-polar tri- 
angle and to which a' is tangent at A'. If 11 is perspective, the existence 
of P follows directly on choosing Aa, so that neither A nor a is fixed. 
Wg then have 

VXi{AA'aa') = a'aA'A, 

and hence tlie triangle A A' [an') is self-reciprocal. Hence (Theorem 3) 
PIT = Pj is a polarity, and therefore II = PPj. 
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94. Analytic representation of a correlation between two planes. 
Bilinear forms. Let a system of simultaneous point-and-line coordi- 
nates be established in a planar field. We then have 

Theorem 5. Any correlation in a plane is given as a transforma- 
tion of points into lines hy equations of the form 

(1) pK = "ai^i + "aa^i! + ^la'^v 
pul — Cl-^iXy + dgjic^ + ags^a, 

where the determinant A of the coeffi,cients a^j is different from zero. 
Conversely, every transformation of this form in which the determinant 
A is different from zero represents a correlation. 

The proof of this theorem is completely analogous to the proof of 
Theorem 8, Chapter VII, and need not be repeated here. 

As a corollary we have 

Corollary 1. The transformation pu{ = x^, pul = x^, piil= x^ in 
a plane represents a polarity in which to every side of the triangle of 
reference corresponds the opposite vertex. 

Also, if {%i[, 11.2, '*s) ^^ interpreted as line coordinates in a plane 
different from that containing the points (x^, x^, x^) (and if the num- 
ber systems are so related that the correspondence X' = X between 
the two planes is projective), we have at once 

Corollary 2. The equations of Theorem 5 also represent a correla- 
tion between the plane of (a;^, x^, x^) and the plane of (it/, w.^', u^). 

Eeturning now to the consideration of a correlation in a plane 
(planar field), we have seen that the equations (1) give the coordi- 
nates (m/, ii-l, Jig) of the line u'=T (X), which corresponds to the 
point X=(Xj^, x^, x^). By solving these equations for x^, 

t7X^ = A^jiil + A^{ti.l 4- AgjUl, 

(2) ff^j = -^12*'/ + A^j2i^ + Ag^uly 
<jx^ = A^^n[ -}• ^„g!?.] 4- ^33)^3, 

we obtain the coordinates of X= V~^{u'') in terms of the coordinates 
%h[ of the line to which X is homologous in the inverse correlation r~^ 
If, however, we seek the coordinates of the point X' = F (u) which 
corresponds to any line ii in the correlation T, we may proceed as 
follows : 
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Let the equation of the point X' = (*/, x^, xl) in line coordinates he 

Substituting in this equation from (1) and arracging the terms as a 
linear expression in x^, z^, x^, 

U^X^ + MjXj + UgXg = 0, 

we readily find 

(3) Tttj = flj^a:/ + «2ja;j' + a^^x^, 

The coordinates of X' in terras of the coordinates of u are then 
given hy 

(4) vx^ = A^jUj + A^^u^ + A^^u^, 
vxl = ^3jMj + -^B^W's 4- AggU^. 

This is the analytic expression of the correlation as a transformation 
of lines into points ; i.e. of the induced correlation of F. These equa- 
tions clearly apply also in the case of a correlation between two 
different planes. 

It is perhaps weli to emphasize the lact that Equations (1) express F as a 
transformation of points into lines, while Equations (4) represent the induced 
correlation of lines into points. Since we consider a correlation as a trans- 
formation of points into lines and lines into points, F is completely represented 
by (1) and (4) taken together. Equations (2) and (3) taken together repre- 
sent the inverse of F. 

Another way of representing T analytically is obtained by observ- 
ing that the point (x^, x^, x^) is transformed by F into the line whose 
equation in current coordinates (xl, x^, xl) is 

or, 

(5) {a^^x^ + a^a^a + tia^^g) x^ + [a^^x^ + OjjiCj -t- a^^x^) x^ 

4- (fflj^a;, + <*3a^5 + Oaa^s) ^3 = 0. 

The left-hand member of (5) is a general ternary bilinear form. We 
have then 

Corollary 3. Any ternary bilinear form in which the determinant 
A is different from zero represents a correlation in a plane. 
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95. General projective group. Representation by matrices. The 

yenenil projective group of transformations in a plane (whicli, under 
duality, we take as representative of the two-dimensional primitive 
forms) consists of all projective collineations (including the identity) 
and all correlations in the plane. Since the product of two collinea- 
tions is a coUineation, the set of all projective collineations forms a 
subgroup of the general group. Since, however, the product of two 
correlations is a collineation, there exists no subgroup consisting 
entirely of correlations.* 

According to the point of view developed in the last chapter, the 
projective geometry of a plane is concerned with theorems which 
state properties in\"ariant under the general projective group in the 
plane. In particular, the jjrinciple of duality may he regarded as a 
conseqtience of the presence of correlations in this group. 

Analytically, collineations and correlations may be regarded as 
aspect-s of the theory of matrices. The colhneation 

x[=^^a-.x^ (i = l, 2, 3) 

may be conveniently represented by the matrix A of the coefficients a^j-. 



The product of two collineations A = {n,^) and B = (J,^) ia then given 
by the product of their matrices : 

IK K K 

?'31«il + ^82^21 + ^38*^ SI ^31 "^12 + K2^2i + ^aS^Sti ^SI^'lS + Ki^iS + ^33*^33 / 

t)ie element of the I'th row and the /th column of the matrix BA 
being obtained by multiplying each element of the t'th row of B by the 
corresponding element of the^th column of A and adding the products 
thus obtained. It is clear that two collineations are not in general 
comnnUative. 

* A polarity and the identity form a group ; but this forms no exception to the 
statement just made, since the identity must be regarded as a coliin 
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Of tlie two matrices 



either of which is ohtaiued from the other by interchauging rows ami 
coluinnSj one is called the conjuyate or transjwscd matrix of the 
other. The matrix 

\A. A. ^^.. 
W ^^ A. 

is called the adjoint matrix of the matrix A. The adjoint matrix is 
clearly obtained by replacing each element of the transposed matrix 
by its cofactor. Equations (2) of § 67 show that the adjoint of a 
given matrix represents the inverse of the eollineation represented hy 
the given matrix. Indeed, by direct multiplication, 

A^l aI^ a J \0 AJ 

and the matrix just obtained clearly represents the identical eol- 
lineation. Since, when a matrix is thought of as representing a 
coUineation, we may evidently remove any common factor from all 
the elements of the matrix, the latter matrix is equivalent to the 
so-called identical matrix,* 

;i o\ 

1 . 

\o i/ 

Furthermore, Equations (3), § 67, show that if a given matrix 
represents a eollineation in point coordinates, the conjitgate of the 
adjoint matrix represents the same eollineation in line eoordinates. 
Also from the representation of the product of two matrices just 
derived, follows the important result : 

The determinant of the product of tioo matrices {collincations) is 
equal to the product of the determinants of the two maArices {col- 
lincations). 

*In the general theory of matrices these two matrices are not, however, re- 
garded as the same. It is only the interpretation of tbem as coUineailons which 
renders them equivalent. 
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From what has just been said it is clear that a matrix does not 
completely define a collineation, unless the nature of the cobrdtnates 
is specified. If it is desired to exhibit the coordinates in the nota- 
tion, we may write the collineation x/ = "^a^jXj in the symbolic form 

The matrix (fly) may then be regarded as an operator transforming 
the coordinates x = (x,, x^, x^) into the coordinates x' = (xl, xl, x^). If 
we place a,j= a^^, the matrix conjugate to (Oy) is {d^j). Also by plac- 
ing A^J= Aji, the adjoint matrix of (a^j) is (A..). The inverse of the 
above collineation is then written 

X = {A^^) x'. 

Furthermore, the collineation x'= («y)x is represented in line coordi- 
nates by the equation 

This more complete notation will not be found necessary in gen- 
eral in the analytic treatment of collineations, when no correlations 
are present, but it is essential in the representation of correlations 
by means of matrices. 

The correlation (1) of § 94 may clearly be represented symbolically 

by the equation 

u'={ay)x, 

where the matrix (a.j) is to be regarded as an operator transforming 
the point x into the line %/,'. This correlation is then expressed as a 
transformation of lines into points by 
x' = (Afj) u. 

The product of two correlations u' = (a^j) x and u' = (b^^) x is there- 
fore represented by 

x' = (B^j)(a^j)x 

(cf. Equations (4), § 94), or by 

u' = {h^){A^j)u. 

Also, the inverse of the correlation u' = (a^^)x is given by 

x = ( Jj^) u', 
or by 

u = {a^)x'. 
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EXERCISE 

Show that if [11] is the set of all collineations in a plane and F, is any 
correlation, the set of all correlations in the plane is [nFi], so that the two 
sets of transformations [IIj and ^Iiri] comprise the general projective group 
in the plane. By virtue of this fact the subgroup of all projective collineations 
is said to be of index 2 in the general projective group.* 

96. Double points and double lines of a collineation in a plane. 

Eeferring to Equations (1) of § 67 we see that a point {x^, x^, x^) 
■which is transformed into itself by the collineation (1) must satisfy 
the equations 

px^= a^^x^-\- a^^x^-^ ^i3^ti> 

px^ = a^iX^ + 0.32^^ + '^33^3, 
which, by a simple rearrangement, may be written 

{'^i^~p)x^-\- a,j^j + ^^3X3 =0, 

(1) ^ai'^i +(Sz — P)^2''^ Sa^s ~ *^' 

%\^l + «S2^2 + ("33 ~P)^Z= 0- 

If a point (iTp «2» ^s) '^ ^'^ satisfy these three equations, the deter- 
minant of this system of equations must vanish ; i.e. p must satisfy 
the equation 

^n-p «i2 S3 I 

(2) a^^ '^'>z'~P S3 = 0- 
''ai S2 '^ss — P\ 

This is an equation of the third degree in p, which cannot have more 
than three roots in the number system of our geometry. 

Suppose that p^ is a root of tliis equation. The system of equa- 
tions (1) is then consistent (which means geometrically that the 
three lines represented by them pass through the same point), and 
the point determined by any two of them {if they are independent, 
i.e. if they do not represent the same line) is a double point. Solving 
the first two of these equations, for example, we find as the coordi- 
nates {x^, x^, x^ of a double point 



(3) 



-Pi 



* A subgroup [n] of a group is said to be of index n, if there exist n ~ 1 trans- 
formations T; (t = 1, 2, ■ ■ - ii — 1), such that the ?i — 1 sets [nP;] of transformations 
together with the set [11] contain all the transformations of the group, while no two 
transformations within the same set or from any two sets are identical. 
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which represeub a unique point, unless it should happen that all the 
deterininauts on the right of this equation vanish. Leaving aside 
this possibility for the momeut, we see that every root of Equation 
(2), which is called the cltaracteristic equation of the coUineation (or 
of the representative matrix), gives rise to a unique double point. 
Moreover, every double pomt is obtainable in this way. This is the 
analytic form of the fact already noted, that a coUineation which is 
not a homology or an elation cannot have more than three double 
2}oints, unless it is the identical coUineation. 

If, however, all the determinants on the right in Equations (3) 
vanish, it follows readily that the first two of Equations (1) represent 
the same line. If the determinants formed analogously from the last 
two equations do not all vanish, we again get a unique double point ; 
but if the latter also vanish, then all three of the equations above 
represent the same line. Every point of this line is then a double point, 
and the coUineation must be a homology or an elation. Clearly this 
can happen only if pj is at least a double root of Equation (2) ; for 
we know that a perspective coUineation cannot have more than one 
double point which is not on the axis of the coUineation. 

A complete enumeration of the possible configurations of double 
points and lines of a coUineation can be made by means of a study 
of the characteristic equation, making use of the theory of elementary 
divisors.* It seems more natural in the present connection to start 
with the existence of one fixed point (Proposition K^) and discuss 
geometrically the cases that can arise. 

By Theorem 4 a coUineation is the product of two polarities. Hence 
any double point has the same polar line in lioth polarities, and that 
polar line is a double line. Hence the invariant f (jure of douhle points 
and lines is self-dual. 

Four points of the plane, no three of which are coUinear, cannot 
be invariant iinle.ss the coUineation reduces to the identity. If three 
noncollinear points are invariant, two cases present themselves. If 
the coUineation reduces to the identity on no side of the invariant 
triangle, the coUineation is of Type / (cf. § 40, Chap. IV). If the 
coUineation is the identity on one and only one side of the invariant 
triangle, the colUneation is of Type JKf If two distinct points are 

* Of. Bocher, Introductioa to Higher Algebra, Chaps. XX and XXI. 

t If it is the identity on more than one side, it is the identical coUineation. 
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mvai'iaiit, but no puint not on the line / joining thesu t\\ o is inviiriiint, 
two jiossibilities again arise. If the collineatlon does not lea\'e eveiy 
point of this line iiivariaut, there is a uui(|ue other line through one 
of these points that is invariant, since the invariant figure is self-dual. 
The collineation is then of Type II. If e\-ery point of the line is 
invariant, on the other hand, all the lines through a point of the 
■ line / must he invariant, since the figure of invariant elements is 
self-dual. The collineation is then of Type V. 

If only one point is fixed, only one line can be fixed. The collinea- 
tion is then parabolic both on the line and on the point, and the 
collineation is of Type ///. 

AVe have thus proved that every collineation different from the 
identity is of one of the five types previously enumerated. Type / 
may be represented by the symbol [1, 1, 1], the three I's denoting 
three distinct double points. In Type IV there are also three distinct 
double points, but all points on the line joining two of them are fixed 
and Equation (1) has one double root. Type /Fis denoted by [(1, 1), 1]. 
In Type II, as there are only two distinct double points. Equation 
(1) must have a double root and one simple root. This type is ac- 
cordingly denoted by the symbol [2, 1], the 2 indicating the double 
point corresponding to the double root. Type I^is then natural])- repre- 
sented by [(2, 1)], the parentheses again indicating that every point 
of the line joining the two points is fixed. Type III corresponds to a 
triple root of (1), and may therefore be denoted by [3]. "We have 
then the following : 

Theorem 6. Evsry projective collineation in a plane is of one of 
the following five types : 



[1.1,1] 


[(1.1). 1] 






p. 1] 


[(2, 1)J 






[■i] 



In this table the first cohmm corresponds to three distinct roots 
of the characteristic equation, the second column to a double root, 
the third column to a triple root. The first row corresponds to the 
cases in wiiich there exist at least three double points which are 
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not collinear ; the second row to the case where there exist at least 
two distinct double points and all such points are on the same line; 
the third row to the case in which there exists only a single double 
point. 

With every coUineation in a plane are associated certain projec- 
tivities on the invariant lines and in the pencils on the invariant 
points. In case the coUineation is o£ Type /, it is completely deter- 
mined if the projectivities on two sides of the invariant triangle are 
given. There must therefore be a relation between the projectivities 
on the three sides of the invariant triangle (cf. Ex. 5, p. 276). In a 
coUineation of Type II the projectivity is parabolic on one of the 
invariant lines but not on the other. The point in which the two 
invariant lines meet may therefore be called singly parabolic. The 
coUineation is completely determined if the projectivities on the 
two invariant lines are given. In a coUineation of Type III the pro- 
jectivity on the invariant line is parabolic, as Ukewise the projectivity 
on the invariant point. The fixed point may then be called doubly 
parabolic. The projectivities on the invariant lines of a coUineation 
of Type V are parabolic except the one on the axis which is the 
identity. The center is thus a singly parabolic point. In the table 
of Theorem 6 the symbols 3, 2, and 1 may be taken to indicate 
doubly and singly and nonparaboUc points respectively,* 

We give below certain simple, so-called canonical forms of the 
equations defining coUineations of these five types. 

Type I. Let the invariant triangle be the triangle of reference. 
The cdhneation is then given by equations of the form 

pxl= aJ^x^, 

in which a,i, a^^, a^^ are the roots of the characteristic equation and 
must therefore be all distinct. 

Type IV, Homology. If the vertices of the triangle of reference 
are taken as invariant points, the equations reduce to the form written 
above ; but since one of the lines x^= 0, ic„ = 0, 3^3= is pointwise 

* For a. more detailed discusaion of coUineations, reference may be made to 
Newson, A New Theory of CoUineations, etc., American Journal of Mathematics, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 109. 
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invariant, we must have either a,,„ = a^^ or a^^ = a^^ or Oj^ = a^^. Thus 
the homology may be written 

pxl = x^, 

px.^ = x^, 

pxl= ^si^s, {'^33^ ^• 

A harmonic homology or reflection is obtained by setting a^^ = — 1. 

Tj/pe II. The characteristic equation has one double root, p^ = p.^, 
say, and a simple root p^. Let the double point corresponding to 
Pi — Pi ^^ ^i^C^i 0, 1), let the double point corresponding to p^ be 
U^=(l, 0, 0), and let the third vertex of the triangle of reference 
be any point on the double line u^ coirespondiug to p^, which Hue 
will pass through the point U^. The coUineation is then of tlie form 

pxl=a,^x„ 

pxl= a,^x„^+ a^,x^, 

since the lines x^= and x^= are double lines and (1, 0, 0) is a 

double point. The characteristic equation of the coUineation is clearly 

{a,,-p){a„^-p){a^~p) = 0, 

and since this must have a double root, it follows that two of the 
numbers «„, a^^, a^^ must be equal. To determine which, place 
p= a„„; using the minors of the second row, we find, as coordinates 
of the corresponding double point, 

which is Cj, and hence we have «j2=«ss- The coUineation then is 
of Type //, if a-n"^ a.^^- Its equations are therefore 

pxl= «2o'^2, 

where a.^^ ^ and «,j "t^ a^^. 

Type III. The chai-acteristic equation has a triple T{>ot,p^ = p^ = p^, 

say. Let V^ = (0, 0, 1) be the single double point, and the line a;^ = be 

the single double line. With this choice of coordinates the coUineation 

has the form , 

pxl= a^^x^, 

pxl= a..,^x^+ a^„x^_, 

pxl = «j,Si + (i-^..X„ + "aja-'s- 
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By writing the cliaracteristic equation we find, in view of the fact 
that tlie equation has a triple root, that a^, = a^^ — a^^. The form of 
the coUineation is therefore 

pxl = Xp 

pxl = a-g^x^ + «32^2 + 3:3, 

where the numbers a^^, a^^ must be different from 0. 

Ti/pc V, Elation. Choosing (0, 0, 1) as center and 3:^= as axis, 
the equations of the coUineation reduce to the form given for Type ///, 
where, however, a^^ must be zero in order that the line a:^= be 
pointwise invariant. The equations for Type // also yield an elation 
in case a^^= a^^. Thus an elation may be written 

pxl= x^, 

pxl — x„, 

pxl — a^^x^ + Xg. 

EXERCISES 

1. Determine the coUineation which transforms the points A = (0, 0, 1), 
B = (0, 1, 0), C= (1, 0, 0), D = {1, 1, 1) into the points £, C, D, A respec- 
tively. Show that the characteristic equation of this coUineation is (p ~ IJ 
(p' + 1) = 0, which in any field has one root. Determine the double point 
and double jine corresponding to this root. Assuming the field of numbers to 
be the ordinary complex field, determine the coordinates of the remaining two 
double points and double lines. V^erify, by actually multiplying the matrices, 
that this coUineation is of period 4 (a fact which is evident from the defini- 
tion of the coUineation). 

2. With the same coordinates for A, B, C, D determine the coUineation 
which transforms these points res^wctively into the points B, A, D, C. The 
resulting coUineation must, from this definition, be a homology. Why? De- 
termine its center and its axis. By actual multiplication of the matrices 
verify that its square is the identical coUineation. 

3. Kxpress each of the collineations in Exs. 1 and 2 in terms of line 
coordinates. 

4. Show that the characteristic cross ratios of the one-dimensional projec- 
tivities on the sides of the invariant triangle of the coUineation x' = oj;,, 
x^ = hx^ , x' = cXg are the ratios of the numbers n, b, c. Hence show that the 
product of these cross ratios is equal to unity, the double points being taken 
around the triangle in a given ovrlef. 

5. I'rove the latter part of Ex. 4 for the crass ratios of the projectivities 
on the sides of the invariant triangle of any coUineation of Type /. 
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6. Writi! the eiiuatioiis o£ a collineatiuii of ptrioii '■} ; 4 i o ;-■■;?(;•■■ . 

7. Ii.V jiiMiii'i-ly olioosiug the wysti'iii u£ injiilmiiiorrcTn'OTiK foordiiuitcs ;uiy 
colli neat ion ol' Tyi>f / may be reprej^ented by equations j/ — az; ;/' = l>/j. 'J'he 
set of all collineations obtained by giving the parajneters «, li all ;iossib)e 
valiie-s forms a groiiji. Show tiiat the coiliiieations x' = <u', / = (I'y, where r 
is constant for all collineatioa'^ of the set, form a subgroup. Show that every 
colHneation of this subgroup leaves invariaut every curve whose equation is 
y = ex"', where c is any constant. Such curves are called jinfh curves of the 
coUiueatious. 

8. If P is any point of a given path curve, p the tangent at P, and 
A, B, C the vertices of the invariant triangle, then li {p, PA, PI), PC) is a 
coiistant. 

9. For the values r =— 1, 2, ^ the path curves of the collineations of the 
subgroup described in Ex. 7 are conies tangent to two sides of the invariant 
triangle at two vertices. 

10. If (■ — 0, the subgroup of Ex. 7 consists entirely of homologies. 

11. Prove that any collineation of Type / may be expressed in the form 

/ = ;,(/«-«.,), 

with the restriction a- + Ifl = 1. 

12. Prove that any collineation can be expressed as a product of collinea- 
tions of Type /- 

13. Let the invariant figure of a collineation of Tyjie II be A, B, I, m, 
where l = AB, B — lm. The product of such a collineation by another of 
Tyi>e // with invariant figure A\ B, i, m' is in general of Type II, but may 
be of Ty^jes ///, IV, or V. Under what conditions do the latter cases arise? 

14. Using the notation of Ex. 13, the product of a collineation of Type // 
with invariaut figure .1, B, /, m by one with invariant figure .-l, B', I, rn' is 
iu general of Type //, but may be of Types /// or / V. Under what conditions 
do the latter cases arise ? 

15. Prove that any collineation can be expressed as a product of collinea- 
tions of Type IT. 

16. Two collineations of Type /// with the same invariant figure are not 
in general commutative. 

17. Any projective collineation can be expressed as a product of collinea- 
tions of Tyiie ///. 

18. If n is an elation whose center is C, and P any point not on the 
axis, then P and C are harmonically conjugate with respect to 13- 1(/') 
and n (/'). 

19. If two coplanar conies are projective, the correspondence between the 
points of one and tlie tangents at homologous points of the other determines 
a correlation. 

20. If in a collineation between two distinct planes every point of the 
line of intersection of the planes is self-corresponding, tlie planes are per- 
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21. In nonhomogeneous coordinates a collineation of Type / with iixed 
pointa (dj, flj), (5|, b^) (Cj, Cj) may be written 

S 1 

L 1 -tfc, 



1 
1 1 
1 t 



X 


y 


1 


a. 




1 flj 


''i 


K 


1 ii. 


c. 


c^ 


1 i-c. 


x 




1 


ff 




1 1 


'', 


K 


1 k 


cy 


^i 


1 k' 



Type // may be written 



X 


J, 1 


1 


a, a, 1 «, 


/'i /(j 1 k-b^ 


s-i Sj /«! + .<! 




I ,j 1 






<1, 0, 1 1 






S, J, 1 i 






.. ., < 





X 


. 1 


0, a, 1 (I. 


;., i, 1 tt. 


Si Sj /ff„ + .»3 




X J 1 




o, a, 1 1 




J, J, 1 * 




., ., , 



and Type /// may be written 

y 1 



(dj+Si 


:c _*, 1 
a, a/1 1 
s^ Sj ! 
fu^ it-j a(2 + 2 /3( 



,r y 1 
«. «, 1 «, 

<Pi !0, (<K'' + 2/30«. + 2o 


w„( + !(■„ 




:i: ?/ 1 
0^ o„ 1 1 

^i Sj t 





97. Double pairs of a correlation. We inquire now regarding the 
existence of double pairs of a correlation in a plane. By a doiible pair 
is meant a point X and a line u such that the correlation transforms 
X into u and also transforms ii into X; in symbols, if T is the cor- 
relation, such that r(X)=u and T(it)=X. We have already seen 
(Theorem 3) that if the vertices and opposite sides of a triangle are 
double pairs of a correlation, the correlation is a polarity. 

We may note first that the problem of finding the double pairs of 
a correlation is in one form equivalent to finding the double elements 
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of a certain collineatioD. In fact, a double pair X, u is such that 
r(A") = ;( aud r"(A') = r(H) = A', so. that the point of a double pair 
of a correlation F is a double point of the collineatiou F^ Similarly, 
it may be seen that the lines of the double pairs are the double lines 
of the colhneation Fl It follows also from these considerations that 
r is a polarity, if F^ is the identical collineatiou. 

Analytically, the problem of determining the double pairs of a 
. correlation leads to the question : For what values of {x^, x„, x^) are 
the coordinates 

\<l^■^x^-\- a^^x^-'r Si^b' '^12^1+ ''23^2+ Ss^s' (^13^1+ «23^s + ''33^3] 
of the line to which it corresponds proportional to the cobrdinatea 

of the line which corresponds to it in the given correlation ? If p is 
the unknown factor of proportionality, this condition is expressed by 
the equations 

[a^^ ~ p«ij) x^ + (a^j — pa^^) x^ + {a,j — pc^si) ^3 = 0, 

(a^i — P^is) ^1 + («3a — P'^2s) ^a + {^33 ~ P'^as) ^3 =^ 0, 

which must be satisfied by the coordinates (a;,, x^, x^) of any point 
of a double pair. The remainder of the treatment of this problem is 
similar to the corresponding part of the problem of determining the 
double elements of a coUineation (§ 96). The factor of proportionality 
p is determined by the equation 



(2) 



P^u 


*i 


-p<i„ 


a,j — />a 


/•"a 


a„ 


-P«i. 


a„-pa 


P<I,> 


ag 


-/)«!! 


a„-pa 



= 0, 



which is of the third degree and has (under Proposition K^) three 
roots, of which one is 1, and of which the other two may be proper 
or improper. Every root of this equation when substituted for p in 
(1) renders these equations consistent. The coordinates (x^, x„, x^) 
are tlien determined by solving two of these. 

If the reciprocity in question is a polarity, Equations (1) must be 
satisfied identically, i.e. for every set of values (x^, x^, x^). This would 
imply that all the relations 

a..-p«.. = (^',y=l, 2, 3) 

are satisfied. 
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Let us suppose first that at least one of the diagonal elements of the 
matrix of the coefficients (a^) be different from 0. If this be a^^, the 
relation a^j — pffjj = gives at once p=l; and this value leads at 
once to the further relations 

«y = «ji' {ij = h 2, 3). 

The matns in question must then be symmetrical. If, on the other 
hand, we have a^^ = a^2 = a^^=-0, there must be some coefficient a^- 
differeut from 0. Suppose, for example, a^^ i= 0. Then the relation 
fl,^— ;l'«2j= shows that neither k nor a^^ can be 0. The substitution 
of one in the other of the relations a^^='ka^^ and a^^ = ka^^ then gives 
^=1, or ^= ± 1. The value k=l again leads to the condition that 
the matrix of the coefficients he symmetrical The value k = ~~l 
gives ffj(=0, and afj=—aj-, which would render the matrix skew 
symmetrical. The determinant of the transformation would on this 
supposition vanish (since every skew-symmetrical determinant of odd 
order vanishes), which is contrary to the hypothesis. The value 
k = — \ is therefore impossible. "We have thus been led to the fol- ■ 
lowing theorem : 

Theorem 7. The necessary and su^cient condition that a reci- 
procity in a plane he a polarity is that the matrix of its coeffi,cients 
he symmetrical. 

If the coordinate system is chosen so that the point which corre- 
sponds to p= 1 in Equation (2) is (1, 0, 0), it is clear that we must 
have flji = rt,3 and a^^ = a^^. If the line corresponding doubly to 
(1, 0, 0) does not pass through it, the coordinates [1, 0, 0] may be 
assigned to this line. The equations of the correlation thus assume 

the form 

pul= a^^x^ 

(3) pul = a^^x^ + «23i^g, 

pul= a^.iXi+ a^i^i, 

and Equation (2) reduces to 



- pa^^ fflgg — pdgg 



The roots, other than 1, of this equation clearly correspond to points 
on [1, 0, 0]. Choosing one of these points (Proposition K^) as (0, 0, 1), 
we have either a^^ = a^^, which would lead to a polarity, or a^^ = 0. 
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In the latter case it is evident that (4) has a double root if a.^^ = ~ a„^, 
but that otherwise it lias two distinct roots. Therefore a correlatiou 
ill which {1, 0, 0) and [1, 0, 0] correspond doubly, and which is not 
a polarity, may be reduced to one of the three forms : 
pu[ = ax^, 
I pul = hx^ + cx^, (0 ^ c =^ ± 1, « =?^ 0) 

pul= x.^, 
pu^ = ax^, 
II pul= hx^~ x^, (a zj- 0, & ^ 0) 

pul = x^, 
pul = ax^, 
IV pu'^= ~x„ (rt=^0) 

pul = Xj. 

The squares of these correlations are coUineations of Types /, II, IV 
respectively. 

If the line doubly corresponding to {1, 0, 0) does pass through it, 
the coordinates [0, 1, 0] may be assigned to this line, and the equa- 
tions of the correlation become 

pill = x^ 

pii[ = a;^ + OjaiCj + o.^^x^, ia,^^ =t= 0, a^g ^ a^^ 

Equation (2) at the same time reduces to 

and the square of the correlation is always of Type ///. There are 
thus five types of correlations, the polarity and those whose squares 
are coUineations of Types /, //, ///, IV. 

EXERCISES * 

1. The points which lie upon the lines to which tliey correspond in a cor- 
relation form a conic section C^, and the lines which lie upon the points to 
which they correspond are the tangents to a conic K^. How are C* and K'^ 
related, in each of the five types of correlations, to one another and to the 
doubly corresponding elements ? 

* On the theory of correlations see Seydewitz, Archiv der Mathematik, 1st series, 
Vol, VIII (1846), p. 32 ; and Schriiter, Journal filr die reine und angewaudie Maihe- 
matik. Vol. LXXVII (1874), p. 105. 
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2. If a line a does not lie upon the point A' to which it corresponds in a 
correlation, there is a projectivity between the points of a and the points in 
which their corresponding lines meet a. In the case of a polarity this pro- 
jectivity is always an involution. In any other correlation the lines upon 
which this projectivity is involutoric all pass through a unique fixed point 0. 
The line o having the dual property corresponds doubly to 0. The double 
points o£ the involutions on the lines through are on the conic C^, and the 
double lines of the involutions on the jx>ints of K^ are tangent to K^. and o 
are ix)lar with respect to C^ and K^. If a correlation determines involutions 
on three nonconcurrent lines, it is a polarity. 

3. The lines of K^ through a point P of C^ are the line which is transformed 
into P and the line into which P is transformed by the given correlation. 

4. In a polarity C^ and K^ are the same conic, 

5. A necessary and sufficient condition that a collineation be the product of 
two reflections is the existence of a correlation which is left invariant by the 
collineation.* 

98. Fundamental conic of a polarity in a plane. We have just 
seen that a polarity in a plaue is given by the equations 



(1) 



Definition. Two homologous elements of a polarity in a plane are 
called pole and polar, the point beiag the pole of the line and the 
line being the polar of the point. If two points are so situated that 
one is on the polar of the other, they are said to be conjugate. 

The condition that two points in a plaue of a polarity be conju- 
gate is readily derived. In fact, if two points P = (x^, x^, x^) and 
P'=(^Xj, x^, x^) are conjugate, the condition sought is simply that 
the point P' shall be on the line p'= [u^, u^, w,'], the polar of P; i.e. 
u[x[ + u!^x^ + u'^xl^ = 0. Substituting for jt,', 3i^', n^ their values in 
terms of x^, x^, x^ from (1), we obtain the desired condition, viz. ; 

(2) a^^x^x[-\- a^^x^xl->r a^j^x^xl+ a^^{x^x^-^ x^x^) 

-H ffljj (x^xl + iCjiTj') + a^j {x^x^ + x^x^) = 0. 

As was to be expected, this condition is symmetrical in the coordi- 
nates of the two points P and P'. By placing x! = x^ we obtain the 

* This is a special case of a theorem of Dunham Jackson, Transactions of the 
American Mathematical Society, Vol. X (1909), p. 479, 
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condition that the point P be sclf-conjiajate, i.e. that it be on its polar. 
"We tlius olitain tJie result : 

Theohkm 8. The self -conjugate points of the polarity (1) are on 
the conic lohosc equation is 

(3) fl,!*'^ + «22*2^+ '^33;''s+ 2 rtj„a:jX„+ 2 a^^x^x^+ 2 a^s^^^x^^ ; 
and, conversely, every point of this conic is self-conjugate. 

This conic is called the fundamental conic of the polarity. All of 
its points may be improper, but it can never degenerate, for, if so, 
the determinant |«,^| would have to vanish (cf. Ex., p. 187). By 
duality we obtain 

Theorem 8'. The self-conjugate lines of the polarity (1) are lines 
of the conic 

(4) A^{w'^-\- A^^u-+ A^^K^+ 2 A^^u^u., + 2 A^,u^u^ + 2 A^^u^u^ = ; 
and, conversely, every line of this conic is self-conjugate. 

Every point X of the conic (3) corresponds in the polarity (1) to 
the tangent to (3) at X For if not, a point A of (3) would be polar 
to a line a through A and meeting (3) also in a point B. B would 
then be polar to a line b through B, and hence the line a = AB 
would, by the definition of a polarity, be polar to ah = B. Tliis would 
require that a correspond both to A and to B. 

If now we recall that the polar system of a conic constitutes a 
polarity (Theorem 18, Cor., Chap. V) in which all the points and 
lines of the conic, and only these, are self-conjugate, it follows from 
the above that every polarity is given by the polar system of its 
fundamental conic. This and other results following immediately 
from it are contained in the following theorem : 

Theorem 9. Every polarity is the polar system of a conic, the 
fundamental conic of the polarity. The self-conjugate points are 
ths points and the self-conjugate lines are the tangents of this conic. 
Every pole and polar pair arc pole and polar with respect to the 
fundaincntal conic. 

This establishes that Equation (4) represents the same conic as 
Equation (3). The last theorem may be utilized to develop the ana- 
lytic expressions for poles and polars, and tangents to a conic. This 
we take up in the next section. 
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99. Poles and polars with respect to a conic. Tangents. We 

have seen that the most general equation of a conic in point coor- 
dinates may be written 

(1) ajjX'f + !ij2^2 + «33^'3 + 2 a^^x^x„+ 2 a^^x^x^+ 2 a„^x^x^— 0. 

The result of the preceding section shows that the equation of the 
same conic in line coordinates is 

(2) ^i,«f+ ^,X+ ^33^3 + 2 ■4i2iiiW'2+ 2 A^^u^u^-\-2 A^^u^v.^=^, 
where A-, is the cofactor of a,, in the determinant 



This result may also be stated as follows : 

Theorem 10. The necessary and sitfficient condition that the line 
u^x^-^- %i„x^-\- ii^x^= {^ he tangent to the conic (1) is that Equation [2) 
he satisfied. 

COBOLLAKY. This condition may also he written in the form 



u, u, M„ 



= 0. 



Equation (2) of the preceding section expresses the condition that 
the points (x^^, x^, x^) and (x/, x^, x^) be conjugate with respect to the 
conic (1). If in this equation {xl, x-l, xl) be supposed given, while 
(Xp x^, Xg) is regarded as variable, this condition is satisfied by ail the 
points of the polar of {xl, x^, x^) with respect to the conic and by no 
others. It is therefore the equation of this polar. When arranged 
according to the variable coordinates a;,., it becomes 

(3) ('^U'^'l'"'' '*13^2+ 'fl3^'B)^l'f"('*12^l'+ "^22^2 + '^■.3^3'} ■^g 

while if we arrange it according to the coordinates x!, it becomes 

(4) («n^i + «i2^2 + "13^3) ^1' + (etis^i + a^jiCj + «23'^a) ^2 

+ {a-^jX^ + a^gX^ + a^i^^) x^ = 0. 

Now it is readily verified that the latter of these equations may 
be derived from the equation (1) of the conic by applying to the 
left-hand member of this equation the polar operator 
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x^' j- x!, \- a-'j - — 

(§ 89) and dividing the resulting equation by 2. Furthermore, if 

we define the symbols — ,< -^' ~, to be the result of aubatitutins 
ex: ex' ex' „ , - 

T^'f T^f Th-f 
{x\f x[, xl) for (x^, x„, ajg) in the expressions —* —> — (/ being any 

polynomial in x^, x^, x^), it is readily seen that Equation (3) is 
equivalent to 

dx[ dxl dxl 

where now/ is the left-hand member of (1). 
This leads to the following theorem : 

Theorem 11. If/=0 is the equation of a conic in hoviogeneons 
point coordinates, the equation of the polar of any point {x[, xl, x^) is 
given hy cither of the equations 

X' -/- + ^ ' -^ + 3; ' -^ = or K, -^ + iT. -^ + iC, -^, = 0. 
dx^ dx^ dx^ dx^ dx^ cxl 

If the point (xl, x^, x^) is a point on the conic, either of these equa- 
tions represents the tangent to the conic f =Q at this point. 

100. Various definitions of conies. The definition of a (point) 
conic as the locus of the intersections of homologous lines of two 
projective flat pencils in the same plane was first given by Steiner in 
1832 and used about the same time by Chasles. The considerations 
of the preceding sections at once suggest two other methods of defi- 
nition, one synthetic, the other analytic. The former begins by the 
synthetic definition of a polarity (cf. p. 263), and then defines a point 
conic as the set of all self-conjugate points of a polarity, and a line 
conic as the set of all self -con jugate lines of a polarity. Tliis defini- 
tion was first given by von Staudt in 1847. From it he derived tlie 
fundamental properties of conies and showed easily that his definition 
is equivalent to Steiner's. The analytic method is to define a (point) 
conic as the set of all points satisfying any equation of the second 
degree, homogeneous in three variables x^, x^, x^. This definition (at 
least in its nonhomogeneous form) dates back to Descartes and Ferniat 
(1637) and the introduction of the notions of analytic geometry. 
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The oldest definition of conies is due to the ancient Greek geometers, who 
defined a conic as the plane section of a circular cone. This definition involves 
metric ideas and hence does not concern ua at this point. We will return to it 
later. It is of interest to note in passing, however, that from this definition 
Apollonius (about 200 a.i>.) derived a theorem equivalent to the one that the 
equation of a conic in point coordinates is of the second degree. 

The reader will find it a valuable exercise to derive for himself 
the fundamental properties of polarities synthetically, and thence to 
develop the theory of conies from von Staudt's definition, at least so 
far as to show that his definition is equivalent to Steiner's. It may 
be noted that von Staudt's definition has the advantage over Steiner's 
of including, without reference to Proposition K„, conies consisting 
entirely of improper points (smce there exist polarities which have 
no proper self-conjugate points). The reader may in this connection 
refer to the original work of von Staudt, Die Geometrie der Lage, 
Niirnberg (1847); or to the textbook of Enriques, Vorlesungen iiber 
projective Geometrie, Leipzig (1903). 

EXERCISES 

1. Derive the condition of Theorem 10 directly by imposing the condition 
that the quadratic which determines the intersections of the given line with 
the conic shall have equal roots. What is the dual of this theorem ? 

2. Verify analytically the fundamental properties of poles and polars with 
respect to a conic (Theorems 13-18, Chap. V). 

3. State the dual of Theorem 11. 

4. Show how to construct the correlation between a plane of points and a 
plane of lines, having given the homologous pairs A, a'; B, b' ; C, c'\ D, d'. 

5. Show that a correlation between two planes is uniquely determined if 
two pencils of points in one plane are made projective respectively with two 
pencils of lines in the other, provided that in this projectivity the point of 
intersection of the axes of the two pencils of points corresponds to the line 
joining the two centers of the pencils of lines. 

6. Show that in our system of homogeneous point and line coordinates the 
pairs of points and lines with the same coordinates are poles and polars with 
respect to the conic x^ + x'^ + x^ — 0. 

7. On a general line of a plane in which a polarity has been defined the 
pairs of conjugate points form an involution the double points of which are 
the (proper or improper) points of intersection of the line with the funda- 
mental conic of the polarity. 

8. A polarity in a plane is completely defined if a self-polar triangle is 
given together with one pole and polar pair of which the point is not on a 
side nor the line on a vertex of the triangle. 
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9, Vroxii Theorem 3 analytically. 

10. (iivon a sHiipIe plant.' iieiitaguis, there exists a polarity in which tu each 
vertex cov responds the opjwsite side. 

11. Tlie three jwiuta A', B', C on the sides BC, CA , AB ot a triangle that 
are conjugate in a polarity to the vertices A, B, C resj)ectively are colliuear 
(cf. Ex. 13, p. 125). 

12. Show that a polarity ia completely determined when the two involutions 
of conjugate points on two conjugate lines are given. 

13. Construct the polarity determined by a self-jiolai- triangle ABC and an 
involution of conjugate points on a line. 

14. Construct the iKiiarity determined by two pole and polar pairs ,1 , a and 
B, b and one pair of conjugate points C, C". 

15. If a triangle STU is self-polar with regard to a conic C'^, and A is any 
point of C^, there are three triangles having A as a. vertex which are inscribed 
to C^ and circumscribed to STU (Sturm, Die Lehre von den geometrischen 
Yerwandtscliafteu, Vol. I, p. U7). 

101. Pairs of conies. If two polarities, i.e. two conies (proper or 
improper), are given, their product is a collineation which leaves 
invariant any point or line which has the same polar or pole with 
regard to both conies. Moreover, any point or line which is oot left 
invariant by this collineation must have different polars or poles 
with regard to the two conies. Hence the points and lines wliich 
have the same polars and poles with regard to two conies in the 
same plane form one of the five invariant figures of a nonidentical 
collineation. 

Ti/pe I. If the common self-polar figure of the two conies is of 
Type /, it is a self-polar triangle for both conies. Since any two conies 
are protectively equivalent (Theorem 9, Chap. VIII), the coordinate 
system may be so chosen that the equation of one of the conies, A'^, is 

(1) xf—x^+x^=0. 

With regard to this conic the triangle (0, 0, 1), (0, 1, 0), (],-0, 0) is 
self-polar. The general equation of a conic with respect to which this 
triangle is self-polar is clearly 

(2) a^x^~ a^x^+ a^x^ = 0. 

An equation of the form (2) may therefore be taken as the equation 
of the other conic, B'\ if (1) and (2) have no other common self-polar 
elements than the fundamental triangle. Consider the set of conies 

(3) a^x^ — a.,x.f + a^x^ -|- \ {x^ — x^ -|- ,r,') = 0. 
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The coordinates of any point which satisfy (1) and (2) also satisfy (3). 
Hence all conies (3) pass through the points common to A^ and B'^. 
For the value X = — a^, (3) gives the pair of lines 
(4) {a^—a^)x^—(a^~ag)x^= 0, 

which intersect in (0, 0, 1). The points of intersection of these lines 
with (1) are common to all the conies (3). 

The lines (4) are distinct, unless ffl^=«j or a^=a^. But if ffl^^a^, 
any point (x^, 0, x^) on the line x^=0 has the polar x^x^ + x^x^^O 
both with regard to (1) and with regard to (2). The self-polar iigure 
is therefore of Type IV. In order that this figure be of Type /, tlie 
three numbers a^, a^, «, must all be distinct. If this condition is 
satisfied, the lines (4) meet the conies (3) in four distinct points. 




Fig. 100 
The actual construction of the points is now a problem of the second 
degree. We have thus established (fig. 100) 

Theorem 12, 1/ two conies have a common self-polar triangle (and 
no other common self-polar pair of point and line), they intersect in 
foiir distinct points (proper or improper). Any two conies of the 
pencil determined by these points have the same self-polar triangle. 
Dually, two sitch conies have four comTnon tangents, and any two 
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> these common tangents have the same 



conies of the range determined I 
self-pohir triangle. 

Corollary. Any pencil of conies of Type J can he represented by * 

in this case (1, 1, 1), (1, 1, — 1), 



,(1,-1.1), 



B=(010) 




the four common points he 
and (-1,1,1). 

Type II. When the 
commoD self-polar figure 
is of Type //, one of the 
points lies on its polar, 
and therefore this polar is 
a tangent to each of the 
conies A-, B^. Since two 
tangents cannot intersect 
in a point of contact, the 
two lines of the self-polar 
figure are not both tan- 
gents. Hence the point B ^^^ ^q-, 
of the self-polar figure 

which is on only one of the lines is the pole of the line h of the figure 
which is on only one of the points (fig. 101), and the line a on the two 
points is tangent to both conies at the point A which is on the two lines. 

Choose a system of coordinates with A = (l, 0, 0), a=[0, 0, 1], 
B = (0, 1, 0), and h = [0, 1, 0]. Tlie equation of any conic being 

«jX-j^-f- a^x.f-i- agX^+ 2 b^X2Xg+ 2 h.^x^x^+ 2 ?>gXja;^= 0, 

the condition that A be on the conic is Sj = ; that a then be tan- 
gent is ^3 = 0; that h then be the polar of B is &^ = 0. Hence the 
general equation of a conic with the gi-\'en self-polar figure is 

(6) a^x^ + a^x^ -\- 2 h^x^x^ = 0. 

* E(jualion (5) is typical for a pencil of conies of Type /, and Theorem 12 is a 
sort of converse to the developments of § 47, Chap. V. The reader will note that 
if the prohlem of finding the points of intersection of two conies is set up directly, 
it is of the fourth degree, hut that it is here reduced to a prohlem of the third 
degree (the determination of a common self-polar triangle) followed by two quad- 
ratic constructions. This corresponds to the well-known solution of the general 
biqaadratic equation (cf. Fine, College Algebra, p. 48(1), For a further discussion 
of the analytic geometry of pencils of conies, cf. Clebach-Lindemann, Vorlesungen 
liber Geometrie, 2d ed,, Vol. I, Part I (1906), pp. 212 fE. 
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Since any two coaics are projectively equivalent, A^ may be chosen 
to be 

(7) x^+ x^+ 2xiXg= 0. 

The equation of B^ then has the form (6), with the condition that 
the two conies have no other common self-polar elements. Since the 
figure in which a is polar to A and b to B can only reduce to Types 
IV or V, we must determine under what conditions each point on a 
or each point on b has the same polar with regard to (6) and (7). 
The polar of (a;/, x^, x^) with regard to (6) is given by 

ci^x^x^ + «3^a^3 + ^.^x^x^ + h„xlx^ = 0. 

Hence the first case can arise only if a^ = h^ ; and the second only 
if «, = &,. 

Introducing the condition that a^, «g, h^ are all distinct, it is then 
clear that the set of conies 

a^x^ + a^x^ + 2 h^x^x^ + X (x^ -\- x'^-\-2 x^x^) = 
contains a line pair for \ = ~a^, viz. the lines 

(fig- a^)x^+2(b.^- a2)x^x^=0. 

Hence the conies have in common the points of intersection with (7) 
of the line 

(a^ — a^) Xg-\- 2(h^— a^)x^= 0. 
This gives 

Theorem 13. If hvo conies have a common self-polar figxire of 
Type II, they have three points in common and a common tangent at 
one of thcTn. Dually, they have three common tangents and a common 
point of contact on one of the tangents. The tioo conies determine a 
pencil and also a range of conies of Type II. 

Corollary. Any pencil of conies of Type II may he represented 
by the equation x^ — x^ + Xx^x^ = 0. The conies of this pencil all pass 
ikroxcgh the points (0, 1, 1), (0, 1, —1), (1, 0, 0) and are tangent to 
Xg = 0. 

Type III. \Vlien the common self-polar figure is of Type ///, the 
two conies evidently have a common tangent and a common point 
of contact, and only one of each. Let the common tangent be x^ = 0, 
its point of contact be (1, 0, 0), and let A^ be given by 

(8) x-+2x^x,= 0. 
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The general equation of a conic tangent to fl:,, = at (1, 0, 0) i^ 

(9) a^x; + a^4 + - K^-i^-a + 2 h^x^x^ = 0, 

with regard to wliich the polar of any point (a',', :'-!., 0) on 3-3= is 
given by 

(10) a^x!^ x.^ + b^x.lxg + b^x^Xg = 0. 

■This will be identical with the polar of (a;/, x^, 0) with regard to A^ 
for all' values of x^, x^, if h^= a^ and 61= 0. Since {1, 0, 0) only is to 
have the same polar with regard to both conies, we impose at least 
one of the conditions h^ ^ a^, h^ =f= 0. The line (10) will now be 
identical with the polar of (8) for any point {x[, x^, 0) satisfying the 
condition , , 



■xl \x!, + \x[ 

This quadratic equation nmst have only one root if the self-polar figure 
is to be of Type ///. This requires 1^= a^, and as b^, a^ cannot both 
be unless (9) degenerates, the equation of B^ can be taken as 

{11} x^+ 2 x^x^+a^x^^ 2 h^x.^x^= 0, (h^ ^ 0). 

The conies (8) and (11) now evidently have in common the points of 
intersection of (8) with the 
line pair 

flgXg + 2 b^x^Xg = 0, 

and no other points. Since 
iTg = is a tangent, this gives 
two common points. If the 

second common point is taken A = FlOO) a~[0 0l] 

to be (0, 0, 1), the set of 
conies which have in com- 
mon the points (0, 0, 1) and (1, 0, 0) = ^ and the tangent a at A, 
and no other points, may be written (fig. 102) 

(12) xl -f- 2 x^x^ + \x.^x^ = 0. 

Theorem 14, If two conies have a common sdf-folar figure of 
Type III, they have two points in common and a common tangent 
at one of them, and one other common tangent. They determine a 
pencil and a range of conies of Type III. 
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ConOLLAIiV. A pencil of conies of Type III can he represented hy 
the equation x^ + 2 x^x^ + Xx^x^ = 0, 

Type IV. When the common self-polar figure is of Type IV, let the 
line of fixed points be a^^ = and its pole be (0, 0, 1). The coordinates 
being chosen as they were for Type /, the conic A^ has the equation 
x'^-xl'\-xl=0; 

and any other conic having in common with A^ the self-polar tri- 
angle (1, 0, 0), (0, 1, 0), {0, 0, 1) has an equation of the form 

a^x^ +a.iX^ + rtg^a' = 0. 

The condition that every point on x^= Q shall have the same pol^ 

with regard to this conic as with regard to A^ is a^ = — a^. Hence B 

may be written » » , ^ 

x^--x^+\x-= 0. 

Any conic of this form has the same tangents as A'^ at the points 

(1, 1, 0) and (1, — 1, 0) (fig. 103). Hence, if \ is a variable parameter, 
the last equation represents 
a pencil of conies of Type IV 
according to the classification 
previously made. 

Theorem 15. If two conies 
have a common self-polar 
figure of Type IV, they have 
two points in common and 
the tangents at these points. 

They determine a pencil {which is also a range) of conies of Type IV. 
Corollary. A pencil of conies of Type IV may he represented hy 

the equation 



(iio)!^ 




and also hy the equation 



- X - + \xl 
? + \x„x, = 



= 0; 



Type V. When the common self-polar figure is of Type F, let the 
point of fixed lines be (1, 0, 0) and the line of fixed points be x^=Q. 
As in Type III, let A^ be given by 

(8) x^^ 20:^3:3=0. 

We have seen, in the discussion of that type, that all points of a;j= 
have the same polars with respect to (8) and (9), if in (9) we have 
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h^ = rtj and 5j = 0. Hence, if A'^ and B^ are to have a common self- 
polar figure of Type V, the equation of B^ must have tlie form 
(13) a^(x^+ 2 x^^Xg) + a^x^= 0. 

From the form of equations (8) and 

(13) it is evident that the conies have 

in common only the point (1, 0, 0) and 

the tangent x^ = 0, and that every point 

on 3^3= has the same polar with re- a=[00l] A = (ioo) 

spect to both conies (fig. 104). Hence 

they determine a pencil of Type V. 

Theorem 16. If two conies have a common self-polar figure of 
Type V, they have a lineal element {and no other elements) in com- 
mon and determine a pencil (which is also a range) of conies of 
Type V according to the classification already given. 

Corollary. A pencil of conies of Type V can he represented by the 

equation n r, •> r. 

x^ + I x-^x^ -\- Kxl = 0. 

As an immediate consequence of the corollaries of Theorems 12-16 
we have 

Theorem 17. Any pencil of conies may he written in the form 

where /= and g=0 are the equations of two conies {degenerate or 
not) of the pencil. 

EXERCISES 

1. Prove analytically that the polars of a point P with respect to the 
conies of a pencil all pass through a point Q. The points P and Q are double 
points of the involution determined by the conies of the pencil on the line PQ. 
Give a linear construction for Q (cf. Ex. 3, p. 136). The correspondence 
obtained by letting every point P correspond to the associated point Q is a 
"quadratic birational transformation." Determine the equations representing 
this transformation. The point Q, which is conjugate to Pwith regard to all 
the conies Of the pencil, is called the conjugate of P with respect to the pencil. 
The locus of the conjugates of the points of a line with regard to a pencil of 
coni'cs is a conic (cf. Ex. 31, p. 140). 

2. One and only one conic passes through four given points and has two 
given points as conjugate points, provided the two given points are not con- 
jugate with respect to all the conies of the pencil determined by the given 
set of four. Show how to construct this conic. 
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3. One conic in general, or a pencil of conies in a special case, passes 
through three given jcints and has two given pairs of jioints as conjugate 
points. Give the construction. 

4. One conic in general, or a pencil of conies in a special case, passes 
througli two given points and has three pairs of given points as conjugate 
points ; or passes through a given point and has four pairs of given points as 
conjugate points ; or has five given pairs of conjugate points. Give the cor- 
responding constructions for each case. 

102. Problems of the third and fourth degrees.* The problem of 
constructing the points of intersection of two conies in the same 
plane is, in general, of the fourth degree according to the classifi- 
cation of geometric problems desciibed in § 83. Indeed, if one of 
the coordinates be eliminated between the equations of two conies, 
the resulting equation is, in general, an irreducible equation of the 
fourth degree. Moreover, a little consideration will show that any 
equation of the fourth degree may be obtained in this way. It 
results that every problem of the fourth degree in a plane may 
be reduced to the problem of constructing the common points (or 
by duality the common tangents) of two conies. Further, the prob- 
lem of finding the remaining intersections of two conies in a plane 
of which one point of intersection is given, is readily seen to be of 
the third degree, in general ; and any problem of this degree can be 
reduced to that of finding the remaining intersections of two conies 
of which one point of intersection is known. It follows that any 
problem of the third or fourth degree in a plane may be reduced 
to that of finding the common elements of two conies in the 
plane, t 

A problem of the fourth (or third) degree cannot tlierefore be 
solved by the methods sufficient for the solution of problems of the 
firsfc and second degrees (straight edge and compass). J In the case 
of problems of the second degree we have seen that any such prob- 
lem could be solved by linear constructions if the intersections of 

* In this section we have made use of Amodeo, Lezioni di Geometria Projettiva, 
pp. 438, 437. Some of tlie e^fercises are taken from the same book, pp. 448-461, 

1 Moreover, we have seen (p. 289, footnote) that any problem of the fourth 
degree may be reduced to one of the third degree, folSovred by two of the second 
degree. 

J With the usual representation of the ordinary real geometry we should require 
an instrument to draw conies. 
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every liue in the plane with a fixed conic in that plane were assumed 
known. Similarly, any problem of the fourth (or third) degree can 
be solved by linear and quadratic constructions if the intersections 
of every conic in the plane with a fixed conic in this plane are 
assumed known. Tliis follows readily from the fact that any conic 
in the plane can be transformed by linear constructions into the 
fixed conic. A problem of the third or fourth degree in a plane 
will then, in the future, be considered solved if it has been reduced 
to the finding of the intersections of two conies, combined with 
any linear or quadratic constructions. As a typical problem of the 
third degree, for example, we give the following: 

To find the double points of a nonperspedive coUineation in a plane 
which is deterviiiied hy four pairs of homologous jyoinis. 

Solution. When four pairs of homologous elements are gi^■en, we 
can construct linearly the point or line homologous with any given 
point or line in the plane. Let the coUineation be represented by IE, 
and let A be any point of the plane which is not on an invariant 
line. Let Xl{A)=A' and 'U.{A') = A". The points A, A', A" are then 
not coUinear. The pencil of lines at 
A is projective with the pencil at 
A', and these two projective pencils 
generate a conic C'^ which passes 
through ail the double points of IT, 
and which is tangent at A' to the 
line A! A" {fig. 105). The conic C is 
transformed by the coUineation H 
into a conic C^ generated by the pro- 
jective pencils of lines at A' and A". 

CI also passes through A' and is tangent at this point to the line 
AA'. The double points of II are also points of C^. The point A' 
is not a double point of II hy hypothesis. It is evident, however, 
that every other point common to the two conies C^ and Cf is a 
double point. 

If C^ and C'l intersect again in three distinct points L, M, N, the 
latter form a triangle and the coUineation is of Type /. If C'^ and C^ 
intersect in a point iV", distinct from A', and are tangent to each other 
at a third point L=^M, the coUineation has M, N for double points 
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auci the line il/xV and the common tangent at M for double lines 
(fig. 106); it is then of Type //. If, filially, the two conies have 
contact of the second order at a point L = M=N, distinct from A', 
the coliineation has the single double line which is tangent to the 
conies at this point, and is of Type /// {fig. 107). 




EXERCISES 

1. Give a discussion of the problem above without making at the outset 
the hypotliesis that the coliineation is nouperspeetive. 

2. Construct tlie double pairs of a correlation in the plane, which is not 
a polarity, 

3- Given two polarities in a plane, construct their common pole and 
poiar pairs. 

4. On a line tangent to a conic at a point A is given an involution I, and 
from any pair of conjugates P, P' of I are drawn the second tangents p, p' to 
the conic, their points of contact being Q, Q' respectively. Show that the locus 
of the point pp' is a line, /, passing through the conjugate. A', of A in the invo- 
lution I; and that the line QQ' passes through the pole of I with respect to 
the conic. 

5. Construct the conic which is tangent at two points to a given conic and 
which passes through three given points. Dualize. 

6. The lines joining pairs of homologous points of a noninvolutoric pro- 
jectivity on a conic A^ are tangent to a second conic B' which is tangent to 
A^ at two points, or which hyperosculates ,-1^. 

7. A i>encil of conies of Type II is determined by three points A, B, C 
and a line c through C What is the locus of the points of contact of the 
conies of the pencil with the tangents drawn from a given point P of c? 

8. Construct the conies which pass through a given point P and which are 
tangent at two points to each of two given conies. 

9. If /= 0, g = 0, h = are the equations of three conies in a plane not 
belonging to the same pencil, the system of conies given by the equation 

\/+ fiff + vk = 0, 
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X, [L. V being variable parameters, ia called a hwvUe of conies. Throiigli every 
point of the plane passes a pencil of conicK lielouging to tliis bundle ; tlicoiigji 
any two distinct jwints passes in general one and only one conic of the bundle. 
If the conica/, fj, h have a i)oint in common, this point is common to all the 
conies of the bundle. Give a nonalgebraic definition of a bundle of conies. 

10. The set of all conies in a plane passing through the vertices o£ a triangle 
form a bundle. If the equations of the sides of this triangle are / — 0, m — 0, 
n = 0, show that the bundle may be represented by the equation 

\mn + {inl + vim = 0. 

What are the degenerate conies of this bundle?* 

11. The set of all conies in a plane -which have a given triangle as a self- 
polar triangle forms a bundle. If the equations of the sides of this triangle are 
Z = 0, jw — 0, n — 0, show that the bundle may be represented by the equation 

W' -^ (uii^ + vn^ = 0. 

What are the degenerate conies of this bundle? 

12. The conies of the bundle described in Ex. 11 which pass through a 
general point 1' of tiie plane pa.ss through the other three vertices of the 
quadrangle, of which one vertex is P and of which the given triangle is the 
diagonal triangle. What happens when P is on a side of the given triangle? 
Dualize. 

13. The reflections whose centers and axes are the vertices and opposite 
sides of a triangle form a commutative group. Any point of the plane nofe 
on a side of the triangle is transformed by the operations of this group into 
the other three vertices of a complete quadrangle of which the given triangle 
is the diagonal triangle. If this triangle is taken as the reference triangle, 
what are the equations of transformation ? What conies are transformed into 
themselves by the group, and how is it associated with the quadrangle- 
quadrilateral configuration? 

14. The necessary and sufficient condition that two reflections be com- 
nautative is that the center of each shall be on the axis of the other. 

16. The invariant figure of a collineation may be regarded as composed of 
two lineal elements, the five types corresponding to various special relations 
between the two lineal elements. 

16. A correlation which transforms a lineal element Aa into a lineal 
element Bb and also transforms Bb into Aa is a polarity. 

17. How many collineations and correlations are in the group generated 
by the reflections whose centers and axes are the vertices and op^xisite sides 
c£ a triangle and a polarity with regard to which the triangle is self -polar ? 

* In connection with this and the two following exercises, cf. Castelouovo, 
Lezioni di Geometria Analitiea e Projettiva, Vol. I, p. 305. 
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103. The regulus. The following theorem, on which depends the 
existence of the figures to l>e studied in this chapter, is logically 
equivalent (in the presence of Assump- 
tions A and E) to Assuinption P. It 
might have been used to replace that 
assumption. 

Theorem 1. If \, l^, l^ are three 
rnuially skew lines, and if m,, m„, tn^, 
m^ are four lines each of which meets 
each of the lines /,, l^, l^, then any line l^ 
which meets three of the lines m^, m^, 
m^, m^ also meets the fourth. 

Proof. The four planes l{m^, l^m^, 
IjVi^, IjTti^ of the pencil with axis l^ are 
perspective through the pencil of points 
on /g with the four planes l.^m^, l^m^, 
l^m^, l^m^ of the pencil with axis l^ 
{fig. 108). For, by hypothesis, the lines 
of intersection m^, m„, m^, m^ of the 
pairs of homologous planes all meet l^. 
The set of four points in which the four planes of the pencil on l^ 
meet l^ is therefore projective with the set of four points in which 
the four planes of the pencil on l^ meet l^. But l^ meets three of the 
pairs of homologous planes in points of their lines of intersection, 
since, by hypothesis, it meets three of the lines m^, m^, m^, 7ii^. Hence 
in the projectivity on l^ there are three invariant points, and hence 
(Assumption P) every pohit is invariant. Hence l^ meets the remain- 
ing line of the set ?»,, m„, in.^, m^. 

* All the developments of this chapter are on the basis of Assumptions A, E,P, Hij. 
But see the exercise on page SGI. 
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Definition. If /,, 4, l^ are three lines no two of which are in the 
same plane, the set of all lines which meet each of the three given lines 
is called a regulus. The lines l^, l^, l^ are called directrices of this regulus. 

It is clear that no two hues of a regulus can intersect, for other- 
wise two of the directrices would lie in a plane. The next theorem 
follows at once from the definition. 

Theorem 2. Tf l^, l^, l^ are three lines of a regulus of which 
nij, OTj, vig are directrices, m^, m^, m^ are lines of the regulus of which 
Ij^, l^, Ig are directrices. 

It follows that any three lines no two of which lie in a plane are 
directrices of one and only one regulus and are lines of one and only 
one regulus. 

Defixitiox. Two reguli which are such that every line of one 
meets all the lines of the other are said to be conjugate. The lines of 
a regulus are called its generators or rulers ; the lines of a conjugate 
regulus are called the directrices of the given regulus. 

Tkeokem 3. Every regulus has one and only one conjugate regulus. 

This follows immediately from the preceding. Also from the proof 
of Theorem 1 we have 

Theorem 4. The correspondence Theorem 4'. Tlie correspond- 
established hy the lines of a regu- ence established by the lines of a 
his between the points of two lines reguhts between the planes on any 
of its conjugate rcgtUus is projec- two lines of its conjugate regulus 
tive. is projective. 

Theorem 5. The set of all lines Theorem 5'. The set of all lines of 
joining pairs of homologous points intersection of pairs of homologous 
of two projective pencils of points planes of two projective pencils of 
on skew lines is a regulus. planes on skew lines is a regulus. 

Proof. "We may confine ourselves to the proof of the theorem on 
the left. By Theorem 6, Chap. Ill, the two pencils of points are 
perspective through a pencil of planes. Every line joining a pair of 
homologous points of these two pencils, therefore, meets the axis of 
the pencil of planes. Hence all these lines meet three {necessarily 
skew) lines, namely the axes of the two pencils of points and of the 
pencil of planes, and therefore satisfy the definition of a regulus. 
Moreover, every line which meets these three lines joins a pair of 
homologous points of the two pencils of points. 
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Theorem 6. If [^?] are the lines of a regulus and q is a directrix 
of the regulus, the pencil of j^oiiits q [p] is 2}rojective vnth the pencil 
of planes q{p\ 

Proof. Let q' be any other directrix. By Theorem 4 the pencil of 
points q{p^ is perspective with the pencil of points q\p\ But each 
of tlie points of this pencil lies on the corresponding plane qp. 
Hence the pencil of points q'[p] is also perspective with the pencil 
of planes 5[p]. 

EXERCISES 

1. Every point which is on a line of a regulus is also on a line of its 
conjugate regulus. 

2. A plane which contains one line of a regulus contains also a line of its 
conjugate regulus. 

3. Show that a regulus is uniquely defined by two of its lines and three 
of its points," provided no two of the latter are coplanar with either of the 
given lines. 

4. If four lines of a regulus cut any Hue of the conjugate regulus in points 
of a harmonic set, they are cut by every such line in points of a harmonic 
set. Hence give a construction for the harmonic conjugate of a line of a 
regulus with respect to two other lines of the regulus. 

5. Two distinct reguli can have in common at most two distinct lines. 

6. Show how to construct a regulus having in common with a given 
regulus one and but one ruler. 

104. The polar system of a regulus. A plane meets every line of 
a regulus in a point, unless it contains a line of the regulus, in which 
case it meets all the other Lines in points that are coUinear. Since 
the regulus may be thought of as the lines of intersection of pairs of 
liomologous planes of two projective axial pencils (Theorem 5'), the 
section by a plane consists of the points of intersection of pairs of 
homologous lines of two projective flat pencils. Hence the section 
of a regulus by a plane is a point conic, and the conjugate regulus 
has the same section. By duality the projection of a regulus and its 
conjugate from any point is a cone of planes. 

The last remark implies that a line conic is the " picture " in a plane of 
a regulus and its conjugate. For such a picture is clearly a plane section of 
the projection of the object depicted from the eye of an observer. Fig. 108 
illustrates this fact. 

• By a point of a regulus is meant any point on a line of the regulus. 
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The section of a regulus by a plane containing a line of tlie rega- 
ins is a degenerate conic of two lines. The plane section can never 
degenerate into two coincident lines because the lines of a regulus 
and its conjugate are distinct from each other. In like manner, the 
projection from a point on a line of the regulus is a degenerate cone 
of planes consisting of two pencils of planes whose axes are a ruler 
and a directrix of the regulus. 

Definition'. The class of all points on the lines of a regulus is 
called a surface of the second order or a quadric surface. The planes 
on the lines of the regulus are called the tangent planes of the sur- 
face or of the regulus. The point of intersection of the two lines of 
the regulus and its conjugate in a tangent plane is called the point 
of contact of the plane. The lines through the point of contact in a 
tangent plane are called tangent lines, and the point of contact of the 
plane is also the point of contact of any tangent line. 

The tangent lines at a point of a quadric surface include the lines 
of the two conjugate regnli through this point and all other lines 
through this point which meet the surface in no other point. An;' 
other line, of course, meets the surface in two or no points, since a 
plane through the line meets the surface in a conic. The tangent 
lines are, by duality, also the lines through each of which passes only 
one tangent plane to the surface. 

Theorem 7. The tangent planes at the points of a 'plane section of 
a quadric surface pass through a point and constitute a cone of pla^ies. 
Dually, the points of contact of the cone of tangent ^)/a?ics throttgh a 
point are eoplanar and form a point conic. 

Proof. It will suffice to prove the latter of these two dual theorems. 
Let the vertex P of the cone of tangent planes be not a point of the 
sui'face. Consider three tangent planes through P, and their points of 
contact. The three lines from these points of contact to P are tan- 
gent lines of the surface and hence there is only one tangent plane 
through each of them. Hence they are lines of the cone of lines asso- 
ciated with the cone of tangent planes. Let tr be the plane through 
their points of contact. The section by tt of the cone of planes through 
P is therefore the conic determined by tlie three points of contact 
and the two tangent lines in which two of the tangent planes meet 
TT. The plane tt, however, meets the regulus in a conic of which the 
three points of contact are points. The two lines of intersection with 
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TT of two of the tangent planes through P are tangents to this conic, 
because they cannot meet it iu more than one point each. The section 
of the surface and the section of the cone of planes then have three 
points and the tangents through two of tliem in common. Hence these 
sections' are identical, which proves the theorem when P is not on 
the surface. 

If P is on the surface, the cone of planes degenerates into two lines 
(jf the surface (or the pencils of planes on these lines), and the points 
of contact of these planes are all on the same two lines. Hence the 
theorem is trUe also in this case. 

Definition. If a point P and a plane tt are so related to a regulus 
that all the tangent planes to the regulus at points of its section 
by TT pass through P (and hence all the points of contact of tangent 
planes through P are on tt), then P is called the pole of tt and ir the 
polar of P with respect to the regulus. 

CoEOLLAEY. A tangent plane to a regulus is the polar of its point 
of contact. 

Theorem 8. The polar of a point I* not on a reguhis contains all 
points P' such that the line PP' meets the surface in two points which 
are harmonic conjugates with respect to P, P.' 

Proof. Consider a plane, a, through PP' and containing two lines 
a, b of the cone of tangent lines through P. This plane meets the 
surface in a conic C^, to which the lines a, h are tangent. As the polar 
plane of P contains the points of contact of a and h, its section by a 
is the polar of P with respect to C^. Hence the theorem follows 
as a consequence of Theorem 13, Chap. V. 

Theorem 9. The polar of a point of a plane ir with respect to a 
reguhis meets -tt in the polar line of this point with regard to the conie 
ivhich is the section of the regtdtis hy ir. 

Proof. By Theorem 8 the line in which the polar plane meets tt 
has the characteristic property of the polar line with respect to a conic 
(Theorem 13, Chap. V). This argument applies equally well if the 
conic is degenerate. In this case the theorem reduces to the following 
CoKOLLARY. The tangent lines of a regtdus at a point on it are 
paired in an involution the double lines of which are the roller and 
directrix through that point. Each line of a pair contains the polar 
points of all the planes on the other line. 
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Theorem 10, The polars with regard to a regulus of the points of 
a line I are an axial pencil of planes projective with the pencil of 
points on I. 

Proof. In case the given line is a line of the regulus this reduces 
to Theorem 6. In any other case consider two planes through L In 
each plane the polars of the points of / determine a pencil of lines 
projective with the range on I. Hence the polars must all meet the 
line joining the centers of these two pencils of lines, and, heing per- 
spective with either of these pencils of lines, are projective with the 
range on /. 

Definition. A line /' is polar to a line I if the polar planes of the 
points of I meet on /'. A line is conjugate to I if it meets V. A point 
P' is conjugate to a point P if it is on the polar of P. A line p is 
conjugate to P if it is on the polar of P. A plane tt' is conjugate to 
a plane tt if tt' is on the pole of tt. A line 2> is conjugate to -ir if it 
is on the pole of tt. 

EXERCISES 

Polar points and planes vAlh respect to a regulus are denoted by corresponding 
capital Roman and small Greek letters. Conjugate elements of the same kind are 
denoted by the same letters zoith primes. 

1. If IT is on R, then P is on p. 

2. If I is polar to I, then / is polar to /. 

3. If one element (point, line, or plane) is conjugate to a second element, 
then the second element is conjugate to the first. 

4. If two lines intersect, their two polar lines intersect. 

5. A ruler or a directrix of a regulus is polar to itself. A tangent Hue is 
polar to its harmonic conjugate with regard to the ruler and directrix through 
its point of contact. Any other line is skew to its polar. 

6. The points of two polar lines are conjugate. 

7. The pairs of conjugate points (or planes) on any line form an involu- 
tion the double points (planes) of which (if existent) are on the regulus. 

8. The conjugate lines in a flat pencil of which neither the center nor the 
plane is on the regulus form an involution. 

9. The line of intersection of two tangent planes is polar to the line 
joining the two points of contact. 

10, A line of the regulus which meets one of two polar lines meets the other, 

11, Two one- or two-dimensional forms whose bases are not conjugate or 
polar are projective if conjugate elements correspond. 

12, A line I is conjugate to I' if and only if some plane on ; is polar to 
some point on I', 
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13. Show that there are two (proper or improper) lines r, s meeting two 
given lint's and conjugate to them both. Show also that )■ is the polar of s. 

14. K a, b,c are three generators of a regulus and a', b', c' three of the con- 
jugate regiilus, then the three diagonal lines joining the points 

(te')and (b'c), 

(c'a) and (ca'), 

(ah') and \a'h) 
meet in a point S which is the pole of a plane containing the lines of intersec- 
tion of the pairs of tangent planes at the same vertices. 

15. The six lines a, h, c, a', b', c' of Ex, 14 determine the following trios 
of simple hexagons 

(hc'ab'ca'), {ba'ac'ch'), (bh'aa'cc'), 
(bc'aa'cb'), (bb'ac'ca'), (ba'ab'cc). 

The points S determined by each trio of hexagons are collinear, and the two 
lines on whitih they lie are polar with regard to the quadric surface.* 

16. Tlie section of tlie figure of Ex. 14 by a plane leads to the Pascal 
and Brianchon theorems ; and, in like manner, Ex. 15 leads to the theorem 
that the 60 Pascal lines corresponding to the 60 simple hexagons formed 
from G points of a conic meet by threes in 20 points which constitute 10 
pairs of points conjugate with regard to the conic (cf. Ex. 19, p. 188). 

105. Projective conks. Consider two sections of a regulus by 
planes which are not tangent to it. These two conies are both per- 
spective with any axial pencil of a pair of axial pencils which generate 
the regulus (cf. § 76, Chap. VIII). The correspondence established 
between the conies by letting correspond pairs of points which lie on 
the same ruler is therefore projective. On the line of intersection, I, 
of the two planes, if it is not a tangent line, the two conies determine 
the same involution I of conjugate points. Hence, if one of them inter- 
sects this line in two points, they have these two points in common. 
If one is tangent, they have one common point and one common 
tangent. The projectivity between the two conies fully determines a 
projectivity between their planes in which the line I is transformed 
into itself. The involution I belongs to the projectivity thus deter- 
mined on l. The converse of these statements leads to a theorem 
which is exemplified in the familiar string models : 

Theorem 11, The lines Joining corresponding points of two pro- 
jective conies in different planes form, a regtdus, provided the two 
conies determine the same involution, J, of conjugate points on the 

• Cf. Sannia, Lezioni di Geometria Projettiva (Naples, 1895), pp. 262-363. 
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line of intersection, I, of the tu-o 2>/">ti's : and proriilfJ the collineation 
hcticeai the two planes iktermiiicd hi/ thf corri-spOii''':'U-e of the conies 
transforms I into itself by a jiwjectifili/ to which I belongs {in par- 
tieidar, if the conies meet in two points which arc sclf-correspondiwj 
in the projectivity). 

Proof. Let L be the pole with regard to oue conic of the line of 
Intersection. /, of the two planes (fig. 109). Let A and B be two 




points of this conic coUinear with L and not on I. The conic is gen- 
erated by the two pencils A [P] and B [P'] where P and P' are con- 
jugates in the involution I on I (of. Ex. 1, p. 137). Let A and 
B be the points liomologous to A and B on the second conic, and let 
A be the point in which the second conic is met by the plane con- 
taining A, A, and the tangent at A ; and let B be the point in which 
the second conic is met by the plane of B, B, and the tangent at B. 

The line AB contains the pole of I with regard to the second conic 
because this line is projective with AB. Since the tangents to the 
first conic at A and B meet on I, the complete quadrangle AABB has 
one diagonal point, the Intersection of AA and BB, on I ; hence the 
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opposite side of the diagonal triangle passes through the pole of /. 
Hence it intersects AB in the pole of /. But the intersection of AB 
with AB is on this diagonal line. Hence AB meets AB in the pole 
of /. Hence the pencils A[P] and B[P'] generate the second conic. 
Hence, denoting by a and b the lines AA and BB, the pencils of planes 
alF] and b[B'] are projective and generate a regulus of wliich the 
two conies are sections. 

The projectivity between the planes of the two conies established 
by this regulus transforms the line I into itself by a projeetivity to 
which the involution I belongs and makes the point A correspond 
to A. The projeetivity between two conies is fully determined by 
these conditions (cf. Theorem 12, Cor. 1, Chap. VIII). Hence the 
lines of the regulus constructed above join homologous points in the 
given projeetivity. q.e.d. 

It should be observed that if the two conies are tangent to I, the 
projeetivity on I fully determines the projeetivity between the two 
conies. For if a point P of I corresponds to a point Q of I, the unique 
tangent other than / through P to the first conic must correspond to 
the tangent to the second conic from Q. If the projeetivity between 
the two conies is to generate a regulus, the projeetivity on I must be 
parabolic with the double point at the point of contact of the conies 
with I. For if another point Z> is a double point of the projeetivity 
on I, the plane of the tangents other than I, through D to the two 
conies meets each conic in one and only one point, and, as these 
points are homologous, contains a straight line of the locus generated. 
As tills plane contains only one point on either conie, it meets the 
locus in only one line, whereas a plane meeting a regulus in one 
line meets it also in another distinct line. 

Since the parabolic projeetivity on I is fully determined by the 
double point and one pair of homologous points, the projeetivity be- 
tween the two conies is fully determined by the correspondent of one 
point, not on I, of the first conic. 

To show that a projeetivity between the two conies which is para- 
bolic on I does generate a regulus, let A be any point of the first 
conic and A' its correspondent on the second (fig. 110). Let the 
plane of A' and the tangent at A meet the second conic in A". 
Denote the common point of the two conies by B, and consider the 
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two couics as generated by the flat pencils at A and B and at A" 
and /.'. The coii-espoudeuce established between the tw-o flat pencils 
at B by letting correspond lines joining B to homologous points of 
the two conies is perspective because the line I corresponds to itself. 
Hence there is a pencil of 
planes whose axis, h, passes 
through B and whose planes 
contain homologous pairs 
of lines of the flat pencils 
at B. The correspondence 
established in lilic manner 
between the flat pencil at A 
and the flat pencil at^"may 
be regarded as the product 
of the projectivity between 
the two planes, which car- 
ries the pencil at A to the 
pencil at A', followed by 
the projectivity between the "'"' "" 

pencils at A' and A" generated by the second conic. Both of these 
projectivities determine parabolic projectivities on I with B as inva- 
riant point. Hence tlieir product determines on I either a parabolic 
projectivity with B as invariant point or the identity. This product 
transforms the tangent at A into the line A"A'. As these lines meet 
I in the same point, the projectivity determined on I is the identity. 
Hence corresponding lines of the projective pencils at A and A" meet 
on /, and hence they determine a pencil of planes whose axis is a = AA". 
The axial pencils on a and h are projective and hence generate a 
regulus the lines of which, by construction, pass through homologous 
points of the two conies. We are therefore able to supplement 
Theorem 11 by the following 

Corollary 1. The lines joining corresponding points of two pro- 
jective conies in different planes form a regulus, if the two conies 
have a common tangent and point of contact aiid the projectivity 
determined between the two planes hy the projectivity of the conies 
transfoinns their common tangent into itself and has the common 
point of the tvjo conies as its only fixed point. 
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The generation of a regulus by projective ranges of points on skew 
lines may be regarded as a degenerate case of tliis tlieorem and cor- 
ollary. A further degenerate case is stated in tlie first exercise. 

The proof of Theorein 11 given above is more complicated than it would 
have been if, under Proposition Kj, we had made use of the points of inter- 
section of the line I with the two conies. But since the discussion of linear 
families of lines in the following section employs only proper elements and 
depends in part on this theorem, it seenia more satisfactory to prove this 
theorem as we have done. Ifc is of course evident that any theorem relating 
entirely to proper elements of space which is proved with the aid of Proposi- 
tion K„ can also be proved by an argument employing only proper elements. 
The latter form of proof is often much more difficult than the former, but it 
often yields more information as to tiie constructions related to the theorem. 

These results may be applied to the problem of passing a quadric 
surface through a given set of points in space. Proposition K^ will be 
used in this discussion so as to allow the possibility tliat the two con- 
jugate reguli may be improper though intersecting in proper points. 

Corollary 2. 1/ three planes a, 0, y meet in three lines a = 0y, 
h = ya, c = a0 and contain three conies A^, B^, C^, of which B^ and C^ 
meet in two points P, F' of a, C^ and A^ meet in two points Q, Q' of h, 
and A? and B^ meet in two points R, R' of c, then there is one and hut 
one quadric surface * containing the points of the three conies. 

Proof. Let M be any point of C^. The conic B^ is projected from 
M by a cone wliich meets the plane a in a conic which intersects A^ 
in two points, proper or improper or coincident, other than R and R'. 
Hence there are two lines m, m', proper or improper or coincident, 
through M which meet both A^ and -B^. The projectivity determined 
between J^ and B'^ by either of these lines generates a regulus, or, 
in a special case, a cone of lines, the lines of which must pass through 
all points of C^ because they pass through P, P', Q', Q, and M, aU of 
which are points of C^ 

Tlie conjugate of sucli a regulus also contains a line through 3f 
whicli meets both A^ and JSl Hence the lines m and m' determine 
conjugate reguli if they are distinct. If coincident they evidently de- 
termine a cone. The three conies being proper, the quadric must con- 
tain proper points even though the lines m, m' are improper. 

* In this corollary and in Theorem 12 the term quadric mrfaee must be taken 
to include the points on a cone of lines as a special case. 
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If six points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 are given, no four of which are co- 
[ihinar,* there evideutly uxist two phtiies, a and /3, each containing 
tliree of the points and having none on their line of intersection. 




Fig. Ill 



Assign the notation so that 1, 2, 3 are in a. A qiiadric surface which 
contains the six points must meet the two planes in two conies A^, 
B^ which meet the line a^=c in a common point-pair or point of 
contact ; and every point-pair, proper or improper or coincident, of c 
determines such a pair of conies. 

Let us consider the problem of determining the polar plane o) of 
an arbitrary point on the line c. The polar lines of with regard 
to a pair of conies A^ and B^ meet c in the same point and hence 
determine co. If no two of the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 are coUinear 
with O, any line I in the plane a determines a unique conic A^ with 
regard to which it is polar to 0, and which passes through 1, 2, 3. 
A^ determines a unique conic B'^ which passes through 4, 5, 6 and 
meets c in the same points as A^; and with regard to this conic O 

* The construction of a quadric surface through nine points by the method used 
in the text is given in Rohn and I'apperitz, Darstellende Geometrie, Vol. II 
(Leipzig, 1806), g§ (376, 677. 
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has a polar line m._ Thus there is established a ooe-to-one corre- 
spondence n between the lines of a and the lines of ^S. This corre- 
spondence is a coUineation. For consider a pencil of lines [I] in a. 
The conies A^ determined by it form a pencU. Hence the point-pairs 
in whicli they meet c are an involution. Hence the conies B'^ deter- 
mined by the point-pairs form a pencil, and hence the lines [m] form 
a pencil Since every line I meets its corresponding line m on c, the 
correspondence 11 is not only a coUineation but is a perspectivity, 
of which let the center be C. Any two corresponding lines I and m 
are coplanar with C. Hence the polar planes of with regard to 
quadrics through 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 are the planes on C. 

This was on the assumption that no two of the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
are collinear with 0. If two are collinear with O, every polar plane 
of must pass through the harmonic conjugate of with regard to 
them. This harmonic conjugate may be taken as the point C. 

Now if nine points are given, no four being in the same plane, the 
notation may be assigned so that the planes a= 123, ^ = 456, 7 = 789 
are such that none of their lines of intersection a = ^y, b = ya, c = a^ 
contains one of the nine points. Let be the point a^y (or a point 
on the line a^ if a, /9, and 7 are in the same pencil). By the argu- 
ment above the polars of with regard to all quadrics through the 
six points in a and /9 must meet in a point C. The polars of O with 
regard to all quadrics through the six points in /3 and 7 must simi- 
larly pass through a point A, and the polars with regard to all quad- 
rics through the six points in 7 and a must pass through a point B. 

If A, B, and C are not collinear, the plane (o = ABC must be the 
polar of with regard to any quadric througli the nine points. The 
plane co meets a, /3, and 7 each in a line which must be polar to 
with regard to the section of any sucli quadric. But this determines 
three conies A^ in a, B'^ in ff, and C"^ in 7, which meet by pairs in 
three point-pairs on the lines a, b, c. Hence if a, ^, 7 are not in the 
same pencil, it follows, by Corollary 2, that there is a uni(|ue quadric 
through the nine points. If a, 0, 7 have a line in common, the three 
conies A^, B^, C^ meet this line in the same point-pair. Consider a 
plane (t tlirough O which meets the conies A"^, B^, C^ in three point- 
pairs. These point-pairs are harmonically conjugate to O and the 
trace, s, on c of the plane *u. Hence they lie on a couic X>"-, which, 
with A^ and i-^ determines a unique quadric. The section of this 
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quadric by the plane 7 has in coramou with C^ two point-pairs and 
the polar pair 0, s. Hence the quadric has C" as Its sectiou by 7. 

In case A, B, and C are collinear, there is a' pencil of planes w which 
meet them. There is thus determined a family of quadrics which is 
called a pencil and is analogous to a pencil of conies. In case A, B, 
and C coincide, there is a bundle of possible planes to and a quadric is 
determined for each one. This family of quadrics is called a hv-iuUe. 
Without inquiring at present under what conditions on the points 
1, 2, ■ ■ ■ , 9 these cases can arise, we may state the foUowing theorem : 

Theorem 12. TJirough nine points no four of which are coplanar 
there passes one quadric surface or a pencil of quadrics or a bundle 
of quadrics. 

EXERCISES 

1. The lines joining lioniologous points of a projective conic and straight 
line form a regulus, provided the line meets the conic and is not coplanar 
with it, and their point of intersection is self -corresponding. 

2. State the duals of Theorems 11 and 12. 

3. Show that two (proper or improper) conjugate regidi pass through two 
conies in different planes having two points (proper or improper or coincident) 
in common and through a point not in the plane of either conic. Two such 
conies and a point not in either plane thus determine one quadric surface. 

4. Show how to construct a regulus passiug through six giveu points 
and a given line. 

106. Linear dependence of lines. Definition. If two lines are co- 
planar, the lines of the flat pencil containing them both are said to 
be linearly dependent on them. If two lines are skew, the only lines 
linearly dependent on them are the two lines themselves. On three 
skew lines are linearly dependent the lines of the regulus, of which 
they are rulers. lil^,l^,- • •,^„areany number of lines and mj,7?i„,- ■ ■,m^ 
arehnessuch that m^ is linearly dependent on two or three of /j, ^2,- ■ -,/„, 
and wig is linearly dependent on two or three of l^, /j, ■ • ■ , /„, Wj, and 
so on, J?ij being linearly dependent on two or three of /,, l^,- ■ -, l,„ nij, 
m^, ■ ■ ■ , "ii._i , then wtj. is said to be linearly dependent on l^, l^, ■ ■ ■ , l„. 
A set of n lines no one of which is linearly dependent on the n—\ 
others is said to be linearly independent. 

As examples of these definitions there arise the following cases of 
linear dependence of lines on three linearly independent lines which 
may be regarded as degenerate cases of the regulus. (1) If lines a 
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and h intersect in a point P, and a line c skew to both of them meets 
their plane in a point Q, then in the first place all lines of the pencil 
ah are linearly dependent on a, h, and c ; since the line QP is in this 
pencil, all lines of the pencil determined by QP and c are in the set. 
As these pencils have in common only the line QP and do not con- 
tain three mutually skew lines, the set contains no other lines. 
Hence in this case the lines linearly dependent on a, h, c are the flat 
pencil ah and the flat pencil (c, QP). (2) If one of the lines, as a, meets 
both of the others, which, however, are skew to each other, the set of 
linearly dependent lines consists of the flat pencils ab and ac. This 
is the same as case (1). (3) If every two intersect but not all in the 
same point, the three lines are coplauar and all lines of their plane 
are linearly dependent on them. (4) If all three intersect in the same 
point and are not coplanar, the bundle of lines through their common 
point is linearly dependent on them. The case where all three are 
concuiTent and coplanar does not arise because three such lines are 
not independent. 

This enumeration of cases may be summarized as follows : 

Theorem 13. Definition. The set of all lines linearly dependent 
on three linearly independent lines is either a regulus, or a bundle of 
lines, or a plane of lilies, or two fiat pencils having different centers 
and planes hut a common line. The last three sets of lines are called 
degenerate reguli. 

Definition. The set of all lines linearly dependent on four linearly 
independent lines is called a linear congruence. The set of all lines 
linearly dependent on five linearly independent lines is called a linear 
complex.* 

107. The linear congruence. Of the four lines a, i, c, d upon 
which the lines of the congruence are linearly dependent, b, c, d 
determine, as we have just seen, either a regulus, or two flat pencils 
with diiferent centers and planes but with one common line, or a 
bundle of lines, or a plane of lines. The lines b, c, d can of course be 
replaced by any three which determine the same regulus or degen- 
erate regulus as b, c, d. 

• The terms congruence and complex are general terms to denote two- and three- 
parameter families of lines respectively. For example, all lines meeting a curve or 
all tangents to a surface form a complex, while all lines meeting two curves or all 
common tangents of two surfaces are a congruence. 
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So in case 5, c, d deterrainii a non degenerate regulus of which a is 
not a directrix, the congruence can be regarded as determined hy four 
mutually skew lines. In case a is a directrix, the lines linearly de- 
pendent on a, t, c, d clearly include ail tangent lines to the regulus 
hcd, whose points oE contact are on a. But as a is in a flat pencil 
with any tangent whose point of contact is on a and one of tlie 
rulers, the family of lines dependent on a, h, c, d is the family de- 
pendent on h, c, d and a tangent line which does not meet h, c, d. Hence 
in either case the congruence is determined by four skew lines. 
J If one of the four skew lines meets the regulus determined by the 
other three in two distinct points, F, Q, the two directrices jj, q 
through these points meet all four lines. Tiie Hne not in the regulus 
determines with the rulers through F and Q, two flat pencils of lines 
which join P to all the points of q, and Q to ail the points of p. 
From this it is evident that all lines vieelinghoth p and q are linearly 
dependent on the given four. For if ij is any point on 2^> the line 
F^Q and the ruier through 7^ determine a flat pencd joining i^ to 
all tlie points of q ; similarly, for any point of q. No other lines 
can be dependent on them, because if three lines of any regulus 
meet "p and q, so do all the lines. 

If one of the four skew lines is tangent to the regulus determined 
by the other three in a point F, the family of dependent lines in- 
cludes the regulus and all lines of the flat pencil of tangents at F. 
Hence it includes the directrix p through P and hence all the tangent 
lines whose points of contact are on p. By Theorem 6 this family 
of lines can be described as the set of all lines on homologous pairs 
in a certain projectivity II between the points and planes of p. Any 
two lines in this set, if they intersect, determine a flat pencil of lines 
in the set. Any regulus determined by three skew lines /, m, n of 
the set determines a projectivity between the points and planes on p>, 
but this projectivity sets up the same correspondence as H for the 
three points and planes determined by /, m, and n. Hence by the 
fundamental theorem (Theorem 17, Cliap. IV) the projectivity deter- 
mined by the regulus hnn is the same as 11, and all lines of the 
regulus are in the set. Hence, when one of four skew lines is tangent 
to the regulus of the other three, the family of dependent lines consists 
of a regulus and all lines tangent to it at points of a directrix. The 
directrix is itself in the family. 
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If no one of the four skew lines meets the regulus of the other 
three in a proper point, we have a case studied more fully helow, 

lu case h, c, d determine two flat pencils with a common Ihie, a 
may meet the center A of one of the pencils. The linearly dependent 
lines, therefore, include the bundle whose center is A. The plane, of 
the other flat pencil passes through A and contains three nctnoon- 
current lines dependent on a, h, c, d. Hence the family of lines nlso 
includes all lines of this plane. The family of all- lines throiij^'h a 
point and aU lines in a plane containing this point has evidently 
no further lines dependent on it. This is a degenerate case of a (con- 
gruence. If a is in the plane of one of the flat pencils, we have, Ijy 
duality, the case just considered. If « meets the common line of the 
two flat pencils in a point distinct from the centers, the two Hat 
pencils may be regarded as determined by their common line d' and 
by lines h' and c', one from each pencil, not meeting a. Hence tlie 
family of lines includes those dependent on the regulus ah'c' and its 
directrix d'. This case has already been seen to yield the family tii' all 
lines of the regulus ah'c' and all lines tangent to it at points of (/'. 




If a does not meet the common line, it meets the planes of the 
two pencils in points C and D. Call the centers of the pencils J. and 
B (fig. 112). The first pencil consists of the lines dependent on AD 
and AB, the second of those dependent on AB and BC. As Cl> is 
the line a, the family of lines is seen to consist of the lines which 
are linearly dependent on AB, BC, CD, DA. Since any point of JiD 
is joined by lines of the family to A and C, it is joined by lines of 
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tlie family to every point of AC. Hence this case gives the family 
of all lilies meeting both AC and Jil>. 

In case h, c, d tleteraiine a bundle of lines, a, being independent of 
them, does not pass through the center of tlie bundle. Hence the 
family of dependent lines includes all lines of the plane of a and the 
center of the bundle as well as the bundle itself. 

Lastly, if h, c, d are coplanar, we have, by duality, the same case as 
if b, c, d were concurrent. We have thus proved 

TiiEOREsi 14. A linear congruence is either (1) a set of lines 
linearly dependent o% four linearly independent skew lines, such that 
no one of them meets the reguliis containing the other three in a proper 
point; or (2) it is the set of all lines meeting two skew lines; or (3) 
it is the set of all rulers and tangent lines of a given rcyulus which 
meet a fixed directrix of the reguhis ; or (4) it consists of a bundle 
of lines and a plane of lines, the center of the bundle being on the 
plane'. 

Definition. A congruence of the first kind is called elliptic; of the 
second kind, hyperbolic ; of the third kind, parabolic ; of the fourth 
kind, degenerate. A line which has points in common with all lines 
of a congruence is called a directrix of the congruence. 

Corollary. A parabolic congruence consists of all lines on corre- 
sponding points and pla'iies in a proj'ectivity bettceen the points and 
pkmes on a line. The directrix is a line of the congruence. 

To study the general nondegenerate case, let us denote four linearly 
independent and mutually skew lines on which the other lines of the 
congruence depend by a, b, c, d, and let ir^ and tt^ be two planes in- 
tersecting in a. Let the points of intersection with ir^ and ir^ of h, c, 
and d be B^, C^, and Dj and B^, C^, and D^ respectively. By letting 
the complete quadrilateral a, B^Cy, C^D^, D^B^ eon^espond to the 
complete quadrilateral a, B„_C^, C„D^, A-^2' there is established a 
projective coUineation 11 between the planes ir^ and tt^ in which 
the lines h, c, d join homologous points (fig. 113). 

Among the lines dependent on a, h, c, d are the lines of the reguli 
ahc, acd, adh, and all reguli containing a and two lines from any 
of these three reguli. But all such reguli meet tt, and tt^ in lines 
(e.g. B^D^, B.-.D„) because they have a in common with tt^ and 
7r„. Furthermore, the lines of the fundamental reguli join points 
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which correspond in IT (Theorem 5 of this chapter and Theorem 18, 
Chap. IV). Hence the regiili which contain a and lines shown by 
means of such reguLi to be dependent on a, i, c, d are those gen- 
erated by the projectivities determined by TI between lines of tt^ 
and TTj. 




Now consider regull containiug triples of the lines already shown 
to be in the congruence, but not containing a. Three such lines, I, 
'in, n, join three noncollinear points L^, M^, N^ of ■7^^ to the points 
L^, M„, iVj of TTj which correspond to them in the collineation 11. The 
regulus containing /, m, and n meets tt^ and vr^ in two conies which 
are projective in such a way that L^, M^, N^ correspond to L^, M^, iV^. 
The projectivity between the conies determines a projectivity between 
the planes, and as this projectivity has the same effect as II on the 
quadrilateral composed of the sides of the triangle L^M^N^ and the 
line a, it is identical with II. Hence the lines of the regulus Imn 
join points of tt^ and tt^ which are homologous under H and are 
therefore among the lines already constructed. 

Among the lines linearly dependent on the family thus far con- 
structed are also such as appear in flat pencils containing two inter- 
secting lines of the family. If one of the two lines is a, the other 
must meet « in a double point of the projectivity determined on a by 
n. If neither of the two lines is a, they must meet tr^ and tt,, the 
first in points P^, P^ and the second in points Q^, Q.„ and these four 
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points are clearly distinct from one another. But as the given lines of 
the congruence, ij"-/^ and $j(^,, intersect, so must also the lines ij (>j and 
I^Q^ of TT^ and tt^ intersect, and the projectivity determined between 
I^Q-^ and P^Q^ by 11 is a perspectivity. Hence the common point of 
IIQ^ and P^Q^ is a point of a and is transformed into itself by H. 
Hence, if lines of the family intersect, 11 lias at least one double point 
on a, which means, by § 105,* that the line a meets the regulus hcd 
and the congruence has one or two directrices. Thus two lines of a 
nondegenerate congruence intersect only in the parabolic and hyper- 
bolic cases ; and from our previous study of these cases we know that 
the lines of a congruence through a point of intersection of two lines 
form a flat pencil. 

We have thus shown that all the Hues linearly dependent on 
o, h, c, d, with the exception of a flat pencil at each double point of 
the projeetivity on a, are obtained by joining the points of -ir^ and tt^ 
which are homologous under H. From this it is evident that any four 
linearly independent lines of the congruence could have been taken 
as the fundamental lines instead of a, h, c, d. These two results are 
summarized as follows : 

Theorem 15. All the lines of a linear congruence are linearly 
dependent on any linearly independent four of its lines. No lines not 
in the congruence are linearly dependent on four such lines. 

Theorem 16. If two planes ineet in a line of a linear congruence 
and neither contains a directrix, the other lines of the congruence meet 
the planes in homologous points of a projeetivity. Conversely, if two 
planes are projective in such a way that their line of intersection cor- 
responds to itself, the lines joining homologous points are in the same 
linear congruence. 

* If there are two double points, E, F. oc a, the conic BiCiDiEF must be trans- 
formed by n into the conic B^^C^D^EF, and the lines joining corresponding points of 
these conies must form a regulus contained in the congruence. As E and F are 
on lines of the regulus bed, there are two directrices p, q of this regulus which 
meet E and f respectively. The lines p and q meet all four of the lines a, b, c, d. 
Hence they meet all lines linearly dependent on a, b, c, d. 

In the parabolic case the regulus bed must be met by a in the single invariant 
point R of the parabolic projeetivity on a, because the conic tangent to a at II and 
passing through BiCiD\ must be transformed by 11 into the conic tangent to ft at // 
and passing through ^-CsDs; and the lines joininghomologous points of these conies 
must form a regulus contained in the congruence. As H, a point of a, is on a line 
of the regulus bed, there is one and only one directrix p of this regulus which meets 
all four of a, b, c, d and hence meets all lines of the congruence. 
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The dual of Theorem 1 6 may be stated in the following form : 
Theorem 17. From two points on the same line of a linear congru- 
ence the latter is projected hy two projective bundles of planes. Con- 
versely, two bundles of planes projective in szich a way that the line 
joining their centers is sclf-correspondiny, generate a linear congruence. 
Definition. A regulus all of whose rulers are in a congruence is 
called a regulus of the congruence and is said to he in or to he con- 
tained in the congruence. 

Corollary. If three liius of a regiUus are in a congrtience, the 
regulus is in the congruence. 

In the hyperboKc (or parabolic) case the regulus hcd (in the notation 
already used) is met by a in two points {or one point), its points of 
intersection with the directrices (or directrix). In the elliptic case the 
regulus hcd cannot be met by a in proper points, because if it were, 
the projectivity II, between tt^ and tt^, would have these points as 
double points. Hence no line of the congruence meets a tegulus of 
the congruence without being itself a generator. Hence through each 
point of space, without exception, there is one and only one line of 
the congi'uence. The involution of conjugate points of the regulus 
bed on the line a is transformed into itself by H, and the same must 
be true of any other regulus of the congruence, if it does not con- 
tain a. Since there is but one involution transformed into itself by a 
noninvolutoric projectivity on a line (Theorem 20, Chap. VIII), we 
have that the same involution of conjugate points is determined ou 
any line of the congruence by all reguli of the congruence which do 
not contain the given line. This is entirely analogous to the hyper- 
bolic ease, and can be used to gain a representation in terms of proper 
elements of the improper directrices of an elhptic congruence. 
The three kmds of congruences may be characterized as follows : 
Theorem 18. In a parabolic linear congruence each line is tangent 
at afixedone of its points to all reguli of the congruence of which it is 
not a ruler. On each line of a hyperbolic or elliptic congruence all reguli 
of the congruence not containing the given line determine the same 
involution of conjugate points. Through each point of space there is 
one and only one line of an elliptic congruence. For hyperbolic and 
parabolic congruences this statement is true except for points on a 
directrix. 
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EXERCISES 



1. AH lines of a congruence can be constructed from four lines by means 
of reguli all of which have two given lines in common. 

2. Given two involutions (both having or both not having double points) 
on two skew lines. Through each point o£ space there are two and only two 
lines which are axes of ixsrsjiectivity projecting one involution into tlie other, 
i.e. such that two planes through conjugate pairs of the first involution pass 
through a conjugate pair of the second involution. These lines constitute 
two congruences. 

3. All Hues of a congruence meeting a line not in the congruence form 
a regulus. 

4. A linear congruence is self-polar with regard to any reguUis of the 
congrnence. 

5. A degenerate linear congruence consists of all lines meeting two inter- 

108. The linear complex. Theorem 19. A linear complex con- 
sists of all lines linearly dcpctuhiU on -the edyes of a sini'ple skew 
pentayon* 

Proof. By definition (§ 106) the complex consists of all lines 
linearly dependent on five independent lines. Let a be one of these 
which does not meet the other four, h', c', d', e'. The complex consists of 
all lines dependent on a and the congruence h'c'd'e'. If this con- 
gi'uence is degenerate, it consists of all lines dependent on three sides 
of a triangle cde and a line h not in the plane of the triangle 
(Theorems 14, 15). As h may be any hne of a bundle, it may be 
chosen so as to meet a ; c may be chosen so as to meet h, and e may 
be so chosen as to meet a. Thus in this case the complex depends 
on five lines a, b, c, d, e not all coplanar, forming the edges of a simple 
pentagon. 

If the congruence is not degenerate, the four lines i", c", d", e" upon 
which it depends may (Theorem 15) be chosen so that no two of 
them intersect, but so that two and only two of them, h" and e", 
meet a. Thus the complex consists of all lines linearly dependent 
on the two flat pencils ab" and ae" and the two lines c" and d". Let 
b and e be the lines of these pencils (necessarily distinct from each 
other and from a) which meet c" and d" respectively. The complex 
then consists of all lines dependent on the flat pencils ab, be", ae, ed". 

" The edges of a simple skew pentagon are five lines in a given order, not all 
coplanar, each line intersecting its predecessor and tlie last meeting the first. 
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Fiually, let c and d be two intersecting Hues distinct from b and e, 
wliich are in the pencils be" and ed". The complex consists of all lines 
linearly dependent on tlie flat pencils ab, be, cd, de, ea. Not all the 
vertices of the pentagon abcde can be copianar, because then ail the 
lines would be in the same degenerate congruence. 

Theorem 20. Definition. There are hco classes of complexes such 
that all complexes of either class are projeetivelt/ equivalent. A com- 
plex of one class consists of a line and all lines of space vjhi-ch meet 
it. These are called special complexes. A complex of the other class 
is called general. No four vertices of a pentagon ivhich determines it 
are copianar. 

Proof. Given any complex, by the last theorem there is at least 
one skew pentagon ahcde which determines it. If there is a line I 
meeting the five edges of this pentagon, this line must meet all lines 
of the complex, because any line meeting three linearly independent 
lines of a regulua (degenerate or not) meets all lines of it. Moreover, 
if the line I meets a and b as well as c and d, it must either join 
their two points of intersection or be the line of intersection of their 
common planes. If / meets e also, it follows in either case that four 
of the vertices of the pentagon are copianar, two of them being on e. 
(That all live cannot be copianar was explained at the end of the 
last proof.) Conversely, if four of the five vertices of the skew 
pentagon are copianar, two and only two of its edges are not in this 
plane, and the line of intersection of the plane of the two edges with 
the plane of the other three meets all five edges. 

Hence, if and only if four of the five vertices are copianar, there ex- 
ists a line meeting the fire lines. Since any two skew ijentagons are pro- 
jectively equivalent, if no four vertices are copianar (Theorem 12, 
Chap. Ill), any two complexes determined by such pentagons are 
projectively equivalent. Two simple pentagons are also equivalent 
if four vertices, but not five, of each are copianar, because any simple 
planar four-point can be transformed by a coUineation of space into 
any other, and then there exists a coUineation holding the plane 
of the second four-point pointwise invariant and transforming any 
point not on the plane into any other point not on the plane. There- 
fore all complexes determined by pentagons of this kind are projec- 
tively equivalent. But these are the only two kinds of skew p 
Hence there are two and only two kinds of complexes. 
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la case four vertices of the pentagou are coplanar, we have seen 
that there is a line / meeting all its edges. Since this line was 
determined as the intersection of the plane of two adjacent edges 
with the plane of the other three, it contains at least two vertices. 
It cannot contain three \-ertices because then all fi^'e would be 
coplanar. As one of the two planes meeting on I contains three 
independent lines, all lines of that plane are lines of the complex. 
The line I itself is therefore iu the complex as well as the two hnes 
of the other plane. Hence all lines of both planes are iu the complex. 
Hence all lines meeting / are in the complex. But as any regulus 
three of whose hnes meet I has all its lines meeting I, tlie complex 
satisfies the requirements stated in the theorem for a special complex. 




A more definite idea of the general complex may be formed as 
follows. Let PiP^psPiPs (%• 114) be a simple pentagon upon whose 
edges all lines of the complex are linearly dependent. Let q be the 
line of the flat pencil p^p^ which meets p^, and let li be the point of 
intersection of q and p^. Denote the vertices of the pentagon by P^„, 
-^3' -^4' -^5' -^i> the subscripts indicating the edges which meet in a 
given vertex. 

The four independent linespiip^Psq determine a congruence of lines 
all of which are in the complex and whose directrices are a=EIl^ 
and a' = Pi^P^- In lil^'e manner, qp^p^p^ determine a congruence whose 
directrices are h = RF^^ and h' = P^P^y The complex consists of all 
lines linearly dependent on the lines of these two congruences. T!ie 
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directrices of the two congruences intei'sect at R and P^^ respectively 
and determine two planes, ah = p and a'b' = it, wliicli meet on j. 

Through any point F of space not on p or tt there are two lines 
I, m, the first meeting a and a', and the second meeting h and V 
(fig. 115). All lines in the flat pencil hn are in the complex by defi- 
nition. This flat pencil meets p and ir in two perspective ranges of 




points and thus determines a projectivity between the flat pencil ah- 

and the flat pencil a'b', in which a and a', h and V correspond and q 

corresponds to itself. The projectivity thus determined between the 

pencils ah and a'h' is the same for all points P, because a, h, q always 

correspond to a', b', q'. Hence the complex contains all lines in the 

flat peticils of lines ivhich meet homologous lines in the projectivity 

determined hy 

ahq-^a'b'q. 

Denote this set of lines hy S. We have seen that it has the property 
that all its lines through a point not on p or tt are coplanar. If a 
point P is on p but not on q, the luie PR has a corresponding line p' 
in the pencil a'b' and hence S contains all lines joining P to points 
of p'. Similarly, for points on tt but not on q. By duality every plane 
not on q contains a flat pencil of lines of S. 

Each of the flat pencils not on q has one line meeting q. Hence 
each plane of space not on q contains one and only one line of S 
meeting q. Applying this to the planes through P^^ not contain- 
ing q, we have that any line through P^^ and not on p is not in the 
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set S. Let I be anj- such line. All lines of S in each plane through 
/ furiii a liat pencil 1', and the centers of all these pencils lie on a line 
/', because all lines through two points of / form two flat pencils each 
of which contains a line from each pencil P. Hence the lines of S 
meeting / form a congruence whose other directrix V e^■identl}' lies on 
p. The jxjint of intersection of V with q is the center of a flat pencil 
of lines of S all meeting I. Hence all lines of the plane Iq form a flat 
pencil Since I is any line on P^^ and not on tt, this establishes that 
each plane and, by duality, each point on q, as well as not on q, con- 
tains a flat pencil of lines of S. 

"VVe can now pro^'e that the complex contains no lines nut in S 
To do so we have to show that all lines linearly dependent on lines 
of S are in S. If two lines of S intersect, the flat pencil tliey deter- 
mine is by definition in S. If three lines m^, vi^, m^ of S are skew to 
one another, not more than two of the directrices of the reguius con- 
taining them are in S. For if three directrices were in S, all the tan- 
gent lines at points of these three lines would be iu S, and hence any 
plane would contain three nonconcurrent lines of S. Let / be a 
directrix of the reguius m^m^m^, which is not in S. By the argu- 
ment made in the last paragraph all lines of S meeting I form a con- 
gruence. But this congruence contains all lines of the reguius m^in.^m^, 
and hence all lines of this reguius are in S. Hence the set of lines S 
is identical with the complex. 

Theorem 21 (Sylvester's theorem*). If two ftojeclive flat pencils 
with different centers and planes have a line q in common which is 
self -cor responding, all lines meeting homologoiis pairs of lines in these 
two pencils are in the same linear complex. TJiis complex consists of 
these lines together loith a parabolic congruence whose directrix is q. 

Pi'oof. This has all been proved in the paragraphs above, with tbe 
exception of the statement that q and the lines meeting q form a 
linear congruence. Take three skew lines of the complex meeting q ; 
they determine with q a congruence C all of whose lines are in the 
complex. There cannot be any other lines of the complex meeting q, 
because there would be dependent on such lines and on the congru- 
ence C all lines meeting q, and hence all lines meeting q would be in 
the gi\-en complex, contrary to wdiat has been proved above. 

• Cf. Comptes Rendus, Vol. LII (18G1), p. 741. 
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Another theorem proved in the discussion above is : 

Theorem 22. Definition of Null System. All the lines of a 
linear complex which pass through a point F lie in a plane tt, and all 
the lines which lie in a plane ir pass through a point T. In case of 
a special complex, exception must he made of the points and planes on 
the directrix. The point P is called the nidi point of the plane it and 
IT is called the null plane of P with regard to the complex. The cor- 
respondence between the points and planes of space thus established is 
called a mdl system or ntdl polarity. 

Another direct consequence, remembering that there are only two 
kinds of complexes, is the following ; 

Theoheji 23. Any five linearly indepeiident lines are in one and 
only one complex. If the edges of a simple pentagon are in a given 
complex, the pentagon is skew and its edges linearly independent. If 
the complex is general, no four vertices of a simple pentagon of its 
U'/ies arc coplanar. 

Theorem 24. Any set of lines, K, in space such that the lines of the 
set on each point of space constitute a flat pencil is a linear complex. 

Proof, (a) If two lines of the set K intersect, the set contains all 
lines linearly dependent on them, by definition. 

{h) Consider any line a not in the given set K. Two points A, B on 
a have flat pencils of lines of K on different planes; for if the planes 
coincided, every line of the plane would, by {a), be a line of K. Hence 
the lines of K through A and B all meet a line a' skew to a. From 
this it follows that all the lines of the congruence whose directrices 
are a, a' are in K. Similarly, if h is any other line not in K but meet- 
ing a, all lines of K which meet h also meet another line b'. More- 
over, since any line meeting a, &, and h' is in K and hence also meets 
a', the four lines a, a', b, b' lie on a degenerate regulus consisting of the 
flat pencils ab and a'V (Theorem 13). Let q (lig. 115) be the common 
line of the pencils ah and a'b'. Through any point of space not on one 
of the planes ab and a'b' there are three coplanar lines of K which 
meet q and the pairs aa' and hh'. Hence K consists of lines meeting 
homologous lines in the projectivity 

qah -^ qa'h', 

rnd therefore is a complex by Theorem 21. 
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Corollary. Any {1,1) correspondence hetween the points and the 
planes of space such that each point lies on its corresponding/ plane 
is a null system. 

Theorem 25. Two linear complexes have in common a linear 
congruence. 

Proof. At any point of space the two flat pencils belonging to the 
two complexes have a line in common. Obviously, then, there are 
three linearly independent lines l^, l.^, l^ common to the complexes. 
All lines in the regains l^lj.^ are, by definition, in each complex. But 
as there are points or planes o£ space not on the regulus, there is a 
line I, common to the two complexes and not belonging to this regulus. 
All lines linearly dependent on l^, I.,, l^, l^ are, by definition, common 
to the complexes and form a congruence. No further line could be 
common or, by Theorem 23, the two complexes would be identical. 

Corollary 1. The lines of a complex meeting a line I not in the 
complex form a hypcrholic congruence. 

Proof. The line is the directrix of a special complex which, by the 
theorem, has a congruence in common with the given complex. The 
common congruence cannot be parabolic because the lines of the first 
complex in a plane on I form a flat pencil whose center is not on /, 
since I is not in the complex. 

Corollary 2. The lines of a complex meeting a line I of the com- 
plex form a paraholic congrnencc. 

Proof. The centers of all pencils of lines in this congruence must 
be on I because I is itself a line of each pencil. 

Definition. A line Ms a ^o^ar to a line V with regard to a 
complex or null system, if and only if I and I' are directrices of a 
congruence of lines of the complex. 

Corollary Z. If I is polar to I', I' is polar to I. A line is polar 
to itself, if wncl only if it is a line of the complex. 

Theorem 26. A null system is a projective correspondence between 
the points and planes of space. 

Proof. The points on a line / correspond to the planes on a line V 
by Corollaries 1 and 2 of the last theorem. If I and V are distinct, 
the correspondence between the points of / and planes of V is a per- 
spectivity. If I = V, the correspondence is projective by the corollary 
of Theorem 14. 
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EXERCISES 



1. If a point Pis on a plane p, the mill plane TT of Pis on the nullpointifof p. 

2. Two pairs of Hues polar with regard to the same null system are always in 
the same regul us (degenerate, if a line of one pair meets a line of the other pair). 

3. If a line I meets a line m, the polar of / meets the polar of m. 

4. Pairs of lines of the regiilus in Ex. 2 which are iwiar with regard to 
tJie complex are met by any directrix of the regulus in pairs of points of an 
involution. Thus the complex determines an involution among the lines of 
the regulus, 

5. Conversely (Theorem of Chasles), the lines meeting conjugate pairs of 
lines in an involution on a regulus are in the same complex. Show that 
Theorem 21 is a special case of this. 

6. Find the lines common to a linear complex and a regulus not in the 
complex. 

7. Three skew lines /', /, m detennine one and only one complex contain- 
ing k and having I and m as polars of each other. 

8. If the number of ^wints on a line is n + 1, how many reguli, how many 
congruences, how many complexes are there in space? How many lines are 
there in each kind of regulus, congruence, complex? 

9. Given any general complex and any tetrahedron whose faces are not 
null planes to its vertices. The null planes of the vertices constitute a second 
tetrahedi-on whose vertices lie on the planes of the first tetrahedron. The 
two tetrahedra are mutually inscribed and circumscribed each to the other* 
(cf. Ex. 6, p. 105). 

10. A null system is fully determined by associating with the three vertices 
of a triangle three planes through these vertices and having their one common 
point in the plane of the triangle but not on one of its sides. 

11. A tetrahedron is self-polar with regard to a null system if two opposite 
edges are jiolar. 

12. Every line of the complex deteniiined by a pair of Slobius tetrahedra 
meets their faces aud projects their vertices in projective tliiows of points and 
planes. 

13. If a tetrahedron T is inscribed and circumscribed to T^ and also to T^, 
the lines joining corresponding vertices of Ti and T^ and the lines of intersec- 
tion of their corresponding planes are all in the same complex. 

14. A null system is determined by the condition that two pairs of lines 
of a reguhis shall be polar. 

15. A linear complex is self-polar with regard to a regulus all of whose 
lines are in the complex. 

16. The lines from which two projective pencils of 'points on skew lines 
are projected by involutions of planes are all in the same complex. Dualize. 

• This configuration was discovered by Mobius, Journal fiir Mathematilt, Vol. Ill 
(1828), p. 273. Two tetrahedra in this relation are known as Mijbhts tetrahedra. 
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109. The Pliicker line coordinates. Two points whose coordinates are 

{■h' ■'^■2> *S. ^-i) 

iVv y-i' Vz' Va) 
determine a line I. The coordinates ol the two points determine six 
numbers 

■^^'"1^1 yj' -^^""1^1 y\' ■^'*~l^i y}\' 

which are known as the Pliicker coordinates of the line. Since the 
coordinates of the two points are homogeneous^ the ratios only of the 
numbers j^ij are determined. Auy other two points of tlie line deter- 
mine the same set of Hne coordinates, since the ratios of the^,y's are 
evidently unchanged if {x^, x„, x^, x^) is replaced by {x^ + \y^, 3:„ + Xy„, 
x^ + \y^, x^-^Xy^. The sis numbers satisfy the equation* 

This is evident on expanding in terms of two-rowed minors the 
identity 



y^ Vi y^ y, 

x^ x^ x^ x^ 

yx y% y» Vi 



= 0. 



Conversely, if any six numbers, p^^, are given which satisfy Equa- 
tion (1), then two points P={x^, x„, x^, 0), Q=(yi, 0, y^, y^) can be 
determined such that the numbers p^j are the coordinates of the line 
FQ. To do this it is simply necessary to soh*e the equations 

—^iyv=Pw ^sy*==Pzt' 

^iys~ ^3^1 ^i'ls' — ^2yi=Pi!i' 

^iyi=pn' ^=^3=i'23' 

which are easily seen to be consistent if and only if 

Pi2pu+PizP^i-^Pia\z=^'^- 
Hence we have 

Theorem 27. Every line of space determines and is determined 

by the ratios of six nuvihers 2)^^, p^^, p^^, p,^^, 2'>,2< Vif. suhject to the 

* Notice that in Equation (1) the number of inversions in the four subscripts of 
any term is always even. 
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condiiion j\^2'ai'^ 2^i3P4-2~^ PuP-s— ^> ^'^'^^^ ^^'-'^ if {■^u '^a- ^3> ^») '''^^ 
iUv Hi' !/-i' !Ji) "''^ ""'^ ^^™ points on the line, 

CoROLLABY, Four independent coordinates determine a line. 
In precisely similar manner two planes (Wj, Hj, Wg, it^)and (Vj, i'^, v^, v^ 
determine six numbers such that 

\U^ UA _|"i '"si _]'^i '"'4! 

~ ^'3 ^"4 ' ^^ ~ ^^4 "^'i r Ka ^3 ' 

The quantities ^^ satisfy a theorem dual to the one just proved for 

the ^,./s. 

Theokem 28. The p and q coordinates of a line are connected hy 

the equations p^^ -.p,^ :p,^ :^,, -.p^^ ■P,3 = Vsi ■ ii2 '■ ^-a '■ 9n ■ 9is ' ffu- 

Proof. Let the p coordinates be determined by the two points 

(x^, x^, x^, x^), {y^, y^, y^, y^), and the q coordinates by the two planes 

(Mj, «j, «3,«j), {v■^,v^,v^,v^). These Coordinates Satisfy the f Our equations 

n^x^ + u^x^ + u^x^ + tb^x^ = 0, 

v^x^ + v^x„ + v^x^ + v^x^ = 0, 

'^hVi + ^^s^a + ^a^'s + ^43/4 = 0- 

■^i^/i + '^■iVi + ■^3^3 + "^1^4 = 0. 

Multiplying the first equation by — 1\ and tlie second by u^ and adding, 

we obtain , , . 

q^^X^ + ^la'^a + I?i4^4 = 0. 

In like manner, from the third and fourth equations we obtain 

212^2 + 313 2/3 +?i4y4=0. 

Combining the last two equations similarly, we obtain 

?13i^=3- $14^^42 = 0, 

By simitar combinations of the first four equations we find 
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Given tlie tetrahedron of reference, the point (1, I, 1, 1), and a line I, 
determine six sets of four points each, whose cross ratios are the coordinates 
oil. 

110. Linear families of lines. Theorem 29. The necessavT/ and 
sv,ffi,cient condition t/utt hoo lines j; and jj' intersect, and hence are 
coplanar, is 

PuPU +Pl32^L +i'l4^'4 +Ps4Pil +i'wj"lS +2^23PL = f > 

•where p^, are the coordinates of p (f'tid pL of p'. 

Proof. If the first line contains two points x and y, and the second 
two points x' and y', the lines will intersect if and only if these four 
points are coplanar; tliafc is to say, i£ and ouly if 



^i *'a ^s 


x^ 


y, y, y. 


^S 


xl xl xi 


x[ 


y'l yl yi 


yi 



= PliPL + PisPk + PhPL + PuP'ii + Pi2Pi3+ PisPL • 



Theorem 30. Aflat pencil of lines consists of the lines whose coordi- 
nates are \p,j + {J^-plj, if p and p' are two lines of the pencil. 

Proof. The lines p and p' intersect in a point A and are perspec- 
tive with a range of points \C4- ixD. Hence their coordinates may be 
written 



\c^ + fi.d^ \c^ + fi.d^ 



, etc., 



which may be expanded in the form 

Theorem 31. The lines lohose coordinates satisfy one linear 
equation 

(1) <*12i'l2+ ''^ia2'l3+"u-PH+ "841*34+ "4S1^43+ '^''iiPn^ ^ 

form a linear complex. Those 'whose coordinates satisfy two independ- 
ent linear equations form a linear congritence, and those satisfying 
three independent linear equations form a regulus. Four indepetident 
linear equations are satisfied hy two (distinct or coincident) lines, 
which may he improper. 
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Proof. If (h^, h.^, A3, h^} is any point of space, the points (x^, x.^, x^, x^) 
whicii lie on lines through b^, h.^, h^, b^ satisfying (1) must satisfy 

or 

(2) (a,„&a + «i A + «i4^) *i + (— «i2*i + %^3 ~ ^''iih) ^-2 

+ (~ ^iJ^l ~ ^lA + '^34^) ■^a + (- «14^1 + ^i2^i — ^sA)^* = 0. 

which is the equation of a plane. Hence the family of lines repre- 
sented by (1) has a flat pencil of lines at every point of space, and so, 
by Theorem 24, is a linear complex. 

Since two complexes have a congruence of common lines, two linear 
equations determine a congruence. Since a congruence and a complex 
have a regulus in common, three linear equations determine a regulns. 

If the four equations 

"■I2P12+ ^''LPn+ '^LPu+ ^LP&i+ «4'al*i3+ «23i'23= 0' 
'*iai'i2+ ^I'sPis'^ '^liPn'^ ^liPm'^ '^tiPii'^ '^iiP23~ ^> 
^iiPis + '^I's'Pn + '^uPii + '^"i'Pst'^^4itPi2 + ^'"iPii — '^' 

"12>12 + C'laPls + "iTi'u + «37i'34 + ^IIPk + '^'■2SP23 = 0' 

are independent, one of the four-rowed determinants of their coeffi- 
cients is different from zero, and the equations have solutions of the 

form * -./,(/ -. r , II 

Pi2 = ^Pn + m2> Piz = ^PL+ms, ■ • •■ 

If one of these solutions is to represent the coordinates of a line, it 
must satisfy the condition 

PvlpM+PlsPi-i + PuPi3= ^' 

which gives a quadratic equation to determine X.//x. Hence, by Propo- 
sition Kj, there are two (proper, improper, or coincident) lines whose 
coordinates satisfy four linear equations. 

Corollary 1. The lines of a rei/nlus are of the form 

Pi='^iPi+\p!'+Kp!" 

'where 'p', p", p'" are lines of the rer/nlus. hi like manner, the lines of 
a congruence are of the form 

p. = \pI -f- \2\'' + \Pi" + KPi"' 
* Cf, Bocher, Introduction to Higher Algebra. Chap, IV", 
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and of a complex of the form 

p-= \pI+\j>!' + \p!"+ \pr+\p^- 

All of these foTviulas viiist he taken in connection with 
Pid\A + PxzP*^ + PuP2z=^- 
Corollary 2. As a transforiiiation from points to planes the mill 
system determined hy the complex whose equation is 

'^l"i'l2+ '^13^*13+ '^'■uPu'^ ^MPsi~ '^"4^1-+ '^23 2*23= ^ 

is 

u^ = + a^^x„ + rtjgSTg + a^^x^, 
u^ = ~ a ^^x^ + + a^^x^ + aJ^X^, 
n^ = — a^^x\ — ttjjXj + + a^^x^, 
u^ = — a^^x^ — «„jXg — rtai^^g + 0. 

The first of these coruilaries simply states the form of the solu- 
tioDS of systems of homogeneous linear equations in six variables. 
The second corollary is obtained by inspection of Equation (2) the 
coefficients of which are the coordinates of the null plane of the 
point (fij, &g, 63, b^). 

Corollary 1 shows that the geometric definition of linear dependence of 
lines given in this chapter corresponds to the conventional analytic concep- 
tion of linear dependence. 

111. Interpretation of line coordinates as point coordinates in S^. 

Ifc may be shown without difficulty that the method of introducing 
homogeneous coordinates in Chap. VII is extensible to space of any 
number of dimensions (cf. Chap. I, § 12). Therefore the set of all sets 
of sis numbers 

iPw PiZ' Pm' P^V Pi2' Pu) 

can be regarded as homogeneous point coordinates in a space of fi^'e 
dimensions, S^. Since the coordinates of a line in S^ satisfy the 
quadratic condition 

(1) Pl".Pu + Pl3p42+ PuP2Z= 0, 

they may be regarded as forming the points of a quadratic locus or 
spread,* L^-, in S^. The lines of a linear complex correspond to the 
points of intersection with this spread of an S^ that is determined by 
one linear equation. The lines of a congruence correspond, therefore, 
to the intersection with L^- of an S^, the lines of a regulus to the 

* This is a generalization of a conic section. 
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iutersection with L^" of an S^, and any pair of lines to the iutersec- 
tion with L^^ of an S^. 

Any point (p[^, p[^, pj^, p'^^, p[.^, 2'''-a) ^^ ^e li^s as its polar* S^, witli 
regard to L^-, 

(-) 2KiPv2+ PLPu+ r--d\+ 2K^ihi+ PI^F,-2 + 2>(4P-2Z= 0, 

which is the equation of a linear complex in the original S,. Henm 
awj point in S. ca7i he thought of as representing the coviplex of lines 
represented hy the jioints of Sg in which its polar S^ meets L^. 

Since a line is I'epresented by a point on L^, a special complex is 
represented by a point on L^*, and all the lines of the special complex 
by the points in which a tangent S^ meets L^*. 

The points of a line, a + \h, in Sj represent a set of complexes 
whose equations are 

(3) ("34+>-^aJi'i. + («,2+^^.)i'i3+ ■■■=0, 

aud all these complexes have in common the congruence common to 
the complexes a and h. Their 'congruence, of course, consists of the 
lines of the original S^ represented by the points in which L^ is met 
by the polar Sg of the line a + \J. 

A system of complexes, a + \h, is called a pencil of complexes, and 
their common congruence is called its base or basal congruence.. It 
evidently has the property that the null planes of any point with 
I'egard to the complexes of the pencil form an axial pencil whose 
axis is a line of the basal congruence. Dually, the null points of 
any plane with regard to the complexes of the pencil form a range 
of points on a line of tlie basal congruence. 

The cross ratio of four complexes of a pencil may be defined as 
the cross ratio of their representative points in Sj. From the form of 
Equation (3) this is evidently the cross ratio of the four null planes 
of any point with regai'd to the four complexes. 

A pencil of complexes evidently contains the special complexes 
whose directrices are the directrices of the basal congruence. Hence 

* Equation (2) may be taken as the definition of a polar Sj of a point witli 
regard to L^-. Two points are conjugate xvith regard to L^ if the polar S* of one 
contains the other. The polar S4's of the points of an S; (i = 1, 2, 3, 4) all have an 
S4_,-in common which is called the po(ar Si-,- of the S,-. These and other obvious 
geueraiizaiioos of the polar theory of a conic or a reguhis we take for granted 
witliout further proof. 
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tliere are two improper, two pro^jer, une, or a flat pencil of lines whicli 
are tlie (.lirectriees uf si)uciul complexes tif tin.' ]icncil. These cases 
arise as the i-epresentative line a + \b meets L- in two improper 
points, two proper points, or one point, or lies wholly on L^-. Two 
points ill which a representative line meets L^- are the double pnints 
of ail involution the pairs of which are conjugate with regard to L^-. 

Two complexes p, })' whose representative points are conjugate 
with regard to L^- are said to be conjuffate or in inmhittcn. Tlicy 
evidently satisfy Ei^uation (2) and liave the property tlint the nidi 
points of any plane with regard to them are harmonically conjugate 
with regard to the directrices of their common cuiigvuence. Any 
complex a is in involution with all the special complexes whose 
directrices are lines of a. 

l^t «,■ be an arbitrary complex and a., any complex conjugate to 
(in involution with) it. TJien any representative jxiint in the jtolar S^ 
with regard to L^^ of the representative line a^a.^ represents a complex 
conjugate to a^ and «„. Let a^ be any such complex. The represent- 
ative points of ttj, a.2, a^ form a self -con jugate triangle of L^-. Any 
point of the representative plane polar to the plane ^j^-.^g with 
regard to L^^ is conjugate to flitt^ag. Let such a point be a^. In like 
manner, a^ and a^ can be determined, forming a self-polar 6-point of 
L^", the generalization of a self-polar triangle of a conic section. The 
six points are the representatives of six complexes, each pair of which 
is in involution. 

It can be proved that b;' a proper choice of the six points of refer- 
ence in the representatii'e S^, the equation of L^* may be taken as any 
quadratic relation among six variables. Hence the lines of a three- 
space may be represented analytically by six homogeneous coordinates 
subject to any quadratic relation. In particular they may be repre- 
sented by (j:^, x.^, ■ ■ -, x^), where 

x^ + x'l + X- + xl -h x; -\- x"- = 0. * 

In this case, the six-point of reference being self-polar with regard 
to L^-, its vertices represent complexes which are two by two in 
involution. 

* These are known as Klein's coiirdinates. Most of the ideas in the present sec- 
tion are to be found in F. Klein, Zur Theorie der Liniencomplexe des ersten und 
zweiten Grades, Mathematische Annalen, Vol. II (1870), p. 108. 
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EXERCISES 

1. If a pencil of complexes contrains two special complexes, the basal con- 
gruence of the pencil is hyperbolic or elliptic, according as the special com- 
plexes are proper or improper. 

2. If a pencil of linear complexes contains only a single special complex, 
the basal congruence is parabolic. 

3. If all the complexes of a pencil of linear complexes are special, the 
basal congruence is degenerate. 

4. Define a pencil of complexes as the system of all complexes having a 
common congruence of lines and derive its properties synthetically. 

5. The polars of a line with regard to the complexes of a pencil form 
a reguliis. 

6. The null points of two planes with regard to the complexes o^a pencil 
generate two projective pencils of points. 

7. If C= 0, C"= 0, C"— are the equations of three linear complexes 
which do not have a congruence in common, the equation C -\- XC -H jlC" = 
is said to represent a bundle of complexes. The lines common to the three 
fundamental complexes C, C, C" of the bundle form a regulus, the con- 
jugate regulus of which consists of all the directrices of the special com- 
plexes of the bundle. 

8. Two linear complexes "S-a^jpij — and 'S.hijp^j — are in involution if and 
only if we have 

«lA* + "iZ^ii + «14''23 + "S4'-'12 + «42^13 + «23^4 ^ 0" 

9. Using Klein's coordinates, any two complexes are given by Sajo:; = 
and IJi^Xi = 0. These two are in involution if So;?!; = 0. 

10. The six fundamental complexes of a system of Klein's coordinates 
intersect in pairs in fifteen linear congruences all of whose directrices are dis- 
tinct. The directrices of one of these congruences are lines of the remaining 
four fundamental complexes, and meet, therefore, the twelve directrices of 
the six congruences determined by these four complexes. 
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of, for the plane, 17-20 ; theorems of, 
for 3-space, 20-24 ; theorems of, for 
4-space, 25, Ex. 4; theorems of, for 
n-space, 29-33 

Amodeo, F., 120, 2i>4 

Anharmonic ratio, 159 

Apollonius, 286 

Associative law, for correspondences, 
66 ; for addition of points, 143 ; for 
multiplication of points, 146 

Assumption, Ho, 45 ; Ho, rSIe of, 81, 
261 ; of projectivlty, 96 ; of projec- 
tivity, alternative forms of, 105, 106, 
Exs. 10-12 ; 298 

Assumptions, are necessary, 2; exam- 
plea of, for a mathematical science, 
2; consistency of, 3; independence 
of, 6 ; categoricahiess of, 6 ; of align- 
ment, 16; of alignment, consistency 
of, 17; of extension, 18, 24; of clo- 
sure, 24 ; for an n-space, 33 

Axial pencil, 55 

Axial perspectivity, 57 

Axis, of perspectivity, 36; of pencil, 
55 ; of perspective collineation, 72 ; of 
homology, 104; of coordinates, 169, 
191 ; of projectivity on conic, 218 

Ba.se, of plane of points or lines, 55 ; of 
pencil of wniplexes, 332 

Bilinear equation, binary, represents 
projectivity on a line, 1-56; ternary, 
represents correlation in a plane, 267 

Binary form, 251, 252, 254 

Bflcher, M., 156, 272, 289, 330 

Braikenridge, 119 

Brianchon point. 111 

Brianclion" 8 theorem. 111 



Bundle, of planes or lines, 27, 55; of 
conies, 297, Exs. 9-12; of quadrics, 
311 ; of complexes, 334, Ex. 7 

Eurnside, W., 1-50 
, W. H., 202 



Canonical forms, of collineations in 
plane, 274-276 ; of correlations in a 
plane, 281 ; of pencils of conies, 287- 
293 

Castelnuovo, C, 139, 140, 237, 297 

Categorical set of assumptions, 6 

Cayley, A., 52, 140 

Center, of perspectivity, 36 ; of flat pen- 
cil, 55 ; of bundle, 55 ; of perspective 
collineation in plane, 72 ; of perspec- 
tive collineation in space, 75; of 
homology, 104; of coordinates, 170; 
of projectivity on conic, 218 

Central perspectivity, 57 

Characteristic constant of parabolic 
projectivity, 207 

Characteristic equation of matrix, 165 

Characteristic throw and cross ratio, of 
one-dimensional projectivity, 205, 211, 
Exs. 2, 3, 4 ; 212, Exs. 5, 7 ; of involu- 
tion, 206; of parabolic projectivity, 
206 

Chasles, 125 

Class, notion of, 2 ; elements of, 2 ; re- 
lation of belonging to a, 2 ; subclass of 
a, 2; undefined, 15; notation for, 57 

Clebsch, A., 289 

Cogredient n-line, 84, Ex. 13 

Cogredient triangle, 84, Exs. 7, 10 

Collineation, defined, 71 ; perspective, in 
plane, 72 ; perspective, in space, 75 ; 
transforming a quadrangle into a 
quadrangle, 74 ; transforming a five- 
point into a five-point, 77 ; transfonn- 
ing a conic into a conic, 132 ; in plane, 
analytic form of, 189, 190, 268; be- 
tween two planes, analytic form of, 
190 ; in space, analytic fonn of, 200 ; 
leaving conic invariant, 214, 220, 235, 
Ex. 2 ; is the product of two polar- 
ities, 205; which is the product of 
two reflections, 282, Ex. 5 ; double ele- 
ments of, in plane, 271 ; cjiaracter- 
istic equation of, 272 ; invariant figui-e 
of, is self -dual, 272 
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ColliiieatioiiH, types of, in plane, lOO, 
273; associated witli two conies of 
a pencil, 131, Exs. 2, 4, « ; 135, 
Kx. 2 ; 130, Ex, 2 ; group of, in plane, 
208; represented by luatriaea, 208- 
270 ; two, not in general commuta- 
tive, 208 ; canonical fornia of, 274- 
270 
Comnnitative correspondence, 00 
Commutative group, 07, 70, Ex, 1 ; 228 
Commutative law of multiplication, 

148 
Commutative projectivities, 70, 210,228 
Compass, constructions with, 240 
Complete ji-line, in plane, 37; on point, 38 
Complete Ji-plane, in space, 37 ; on point, 



Complete n-point, in space, i 
37 



n plant 



Complete quadrangle and quadrilat- 
eral, 44 

Complex, linear, 312; detennined by 
skew pentagon, 311) ; general and spe- 
cial, 320 ; determined by two projec- 
tive flat pencils, 323 ; determined by 
five independent lines, 324; deter- 
niiiied by corresxKindeuce between 
points and planes of space, 324 ; null 
system of, 324 ; generated by involu- 
tion on regulua, 326, Ex. 6 ; equation 
of, 329, 331 

Complexes, pencil of, 332; in involu- 
tion, 333 ; bundle of, 334, Ex. 7 

Concrete representation or application 
of an abstract science, 2 

Concurrent, 16 

Cone, 118 ; of lines, 100 ; of planes, 109 ; 
section of, by plane, is conic, 109; 
as degenerate case of quadric, 308 

Configuration, 38 ; symbol of, 38 ; of 
Desarjfues, 40, 51 ; quadrangle-quad- 
rilateral, 44 ; of Pappus, 98, 249 ; of 
MobiHS, 320, Ex. 9 

Conin'uence, linear, 312 ; elliptic, hyper- 
bolic, parabolic, degenerate, 316; de- 
termined by four independent lines, 
317 ; determined by projective planes, 
317 ; determined by two ^complexes, 
325 ; equation of, 329, 330 

Conic, 109, 118; theorems on, 109-140; 
polar system of, 120-124 ; equation 
of, 185, 245; projeotivity on, 217; 
intersection of tine with, 240, 242, 
240; through four points and tangent 
to line, 250, Ex, 8; through three 
points aiid tangent to two lines, 250, 
Ex. 9 ; through four points and meet- 
ing given line in two points harmonic 
with two given points, 250, Ex. 10; 
determined by conjugate points, 293, 
Ex. 2 ; 204, Exs. 3, 4 

Conic section, 118 



Conies, pencils and ranges of, 128-130, 
287-293; projective, 212, 304 

Conjugate groups, 209 

Conjugate pair of involution, 102 

Conjugate points (lines), with regard to 
conic, 122 ; on line (point), form invo- 
lution, 124 ; with regard to a pencil of 
conies, 136, Ex. 3 ; 140, Ex. 31 ; 293 
Ex. 1 

Conjugate projectivities, 208; condi- 
tions for, 208, 209 

Conjugate subgroups, 211 

Consistency, of a set of a.ssumptions, 3 ; 
of notion of elements at infinity, 9 ; 
of assumptions of alignment, 17 

Constmet, 45 

ConstiMictions, lineaf^first degree), 230 ; 
of second degree, 245, 249-250, 
Exs. ; of third and fourth degrees, 
294-296 

Contact, point of, of line of line conic, 
112; of second order between two 
conies, 134; of third order between 
two conies, 130 

Conwell, G. M., 204 

Coordinates, non homogeneous, of points 
on line, 152 ; homogeneous, of points 
on line, 103; non homogeneous, of 
points in plane, 169; noniiomogene- 
ous, of lines in plane, 170; homogene- 
ous, of points and lines in plane, 174; 
in a bundle, 179, Ex. 3; of quadran- 
gle-quadrilateral configuration, 181, 
Ex. 2; nonhomogeneous, in space, 
190 ; homogeneous, in space, 194 ; 
Plucker's line, 327 ; Klein's line, 333 

Coplanar, 24 

Copunctal, 16 

Correlation, between two-dimensional 



mined by four pairs of homologous 
elements, 264; wiiich interchanges 
vertices and sides of triangle is polar- 
ity, 264 ; between two planes, analytic 
representation of, 266, 267; repre- 
sented by ternary bilinear form, 267 ; 
represented by matrices, 270; double 
pairs of a, 278-281 

Correlations and duality, 268 

Correspondence, as a logical term, 5; 
perspective, 12 ; (1, 1) of two figures, 
35; general theory of, 64-66; iden- 
tical, 65; inverse of, 65; period of, 
66 ; periodic or cyclic, 66 ; involutoric 
or reflexive, 60 ; perspective between 
two planes, 71; quadratic, 139, Exs. 
22, 24; 293, Ex. 1 

Correspondences, resnltant or product 
of two, 65 ; associative law for. 66 ; 
commutative, 06 ; groups of, 07; leav- 
ing a figure invariant form a group, 68 
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Cor responding elements, 35; doubly, 



Covariaiit, 207; exiiinple of, 2-38 

Cremuna, L., 137, 1^8 

Crons ratio, 159; of harmonic set, 159, 
l(il; definition of, 100; expression for, 
1(!0; in homogeneous coordinates, 
105; tlieorems on, 107, KiS, Exs. ; 
cliaracteristic, of projectivity, 205; 
cliaracterlHtiCj of involution, 206 ; as 
an invariant of two quadratic binary 
forms, 254, Ex, 1 ; of four complexes, 
332 

Cross ratios, tlie six, defined by four ele- 
ments, 101 

Curve, of tliird order, 217, Exs. 7, 8, 9; 
algebraic, 250 

Cyclic correspondence, 66 

Darbonx, G., 95 

Degenerate conies, 126 

J)i';;t'neriite regnlus, 311 

Degree of geometric problem, 236 

Derivative, 255 

Desargues, configuration of, 40, 51 ; the- 
orem on perspective triangles, 41, 
180; theorem on conies, 127, 128 

Descartes, R., 285 

Diagonal point (line), of complete quad- 
rangle (quadrilateral), 44; of com- 
plete n-point (w-iiue) in plane, 44 

Diagonal triangle of quadrangle (quad- 
rilateral), 44 

Dickson, L. E., 06 

Difference of two points, 148 

Differential operatora, 256 

Dimensions, space of three, 20 ; space of 
n, 30 ; assumptions for space of ii, 33 ; 
space of live, 331 

Directrices, of a regulus, 299 ; of a con- 
gruence, 315; of a special complex, 
324 

Distributive law for multiplication with 
respect to addition, 147 

Division of points, 149 

Domain of rationality, 238 

Double element (point, line, plane) of 
correspondence, 68 

Double pairs of a correlation, 97 

Double points, of a projectivity on a 
line satisfy a quadratic equation, 156 ; 
of projectivity on a line, homogeneous 
coordinates of, 164; of projectivity 
always exist in extended space, 242; 
of projectivity on a line, construction 
of, 246; of involution determined by 
covariant, 258; and lines of collinea- 
tion in plane, itfl, 295 

DoTible ratio, 159 

Doubly parabolic point, 274 

Duality, in three-space, 28; in plane, 
29 ; at a point, 29 ; in four-space, 29, 



Edge of n-i>uint ov n-plane, 30, 37 
Elation, in plane, 72 ; in space, 75 
Element, undefined, 1 ; of a figure, 1 ; 
fundamental, 1; ideal, 7; simple, of 
space, 34; invariant, or double, or 
fixed, 68; lineal, 107 
Eleven-point, plane section of, 53, Ex. 15 
Enriques, i\, 56, 286 
Equatiim, of line (point), 174; of conic, 
185, 245; of plane (point), 193, 198; 
reducible, in-educible, 239 ; quadratic, 
h:is roots in extended space, 242 
Equivalent n urn l>er systems, 150 
Extended space, 242, 255 
Extension, assumptions of, 18, 24 

Face nf 51-point or n-plane, 36, 37 

Fermat. P., 285 

Field, 149 ; points on a line form a, 151 ; 
finite, m-xiular, 201 ; extended, in 
which any polynomial is reducible, 260 

Figure, 34 

Fine, H. B., 255, 260, 261, 289 

Finite spaces, 201 

Five-point, plane section of, in space, 
39; in space may be transformed into 
any other by projective eollineation, 
77; diagonal points, lines, and planes 
of, in space, 204, Ess. 16, 17, 18; 
simple; in space determines linear 
congruence, 319 

Five-points, perspective, in four-space, 
54, Ex. 25 

Fixed element of correspondence, 68 

Flat pencil, 55 

Forms, primitive geometric, of one, two, 
and three dimensions, 55 ; one-dimen- 
sional, of second degree, 109; linear 
binary, 251 ; quadratic binary, 252 ; 
of nth degree, 254; polar forms, 250 ; 
ternary bilinear, represents correla- 
tion in plane, 207 

Four-space, 26, Ex. 4 

Frame of reference, 174 

Fundamental elements, 1 

Fundamental points of a scale, 141, 231 

Fundamental propositions, 1 

Fundamental theorem of projectivity, 
94-97, 213, 264 

General point, 129 

Geometry, object of, 1 ; starting point 
of, 1; distinction between projective 
and metric, 12 ; finite, 201 ; associated 
with a group, 259 

Gergonne, J. D., 29, 123 

Grade, geometric forms of first, second, 
third," 55 

Group, 06 ; of correspondences, 67 ; gen- 
eral projective, on line, 68, 209; 
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examples of, CO, 70 ; commutative, 70 ; 
general projective, in plane, 268 

Ho, assumption, 45 ; rdle of, 81, 261 

Hannonic conjugate, 80 

Harmonic homology, 223 

Harmonic involutions, 224 

Harmonic set, 80-82 ; exercises on, 83, 
84; cross ratio of, 159 

Harmonic transformations, 230 

Harmonically relateti, 84 

Hesse, 125 

Hessenberg, G., 141 

Hexagon, simple, inscribed in two inter- 
secting lines, 09 ; simple, inscribed in 
three concurrent lines, 260, Ex. 5; 
simple, inscribed in conic, 110, 111 

Hexagram, of Pascal {kexagramma mys- 
iicum), 138, Exs. 19-21; 304, Ex. 16 

Hubert, ]>., 3, 95, 148 

Holgate, T. F., 119, 125, 139 

Homogeneous coSrdi nates in plane, 
174 

Homogeneous coordinates, in space, 11, 
194 ; on line, 163 ; geometrical signifi- 
cance of, 165 

Homogeneous forms, 254 

Homologous elements, 35 

Homology, in plane, 72 ; in space, 75 ; 
axis and center of, 104; harmonic, 
223, 275 ; canonical form of, in plane, 
274, 275 

Hyperosculate, applied to two conies, 136 

Ideal elements, 7 

Ideal points, 8 

Identical correspondence, 65 

Identical matrix, 157, 269 

Identity (correspondence), 65 ; element 
of group, 67 

Improper elements, 239, 241, 242, 255 

Improper transformation, 242 

Impi-operly projective, 07 

Iiulependence, of a.ssmnption.'!, 6 ; neces- 
sary for distinction between iissnmp- 
tion and theorem, 7 

Index, of suby^^onp, 271 ; of group of col- 
li neations in general projective group 
in plane, 271 

Induced correlation In planar field, 262 

Infinity, points, lines, and planes at, 8 

Inscribed and circumscribed triangles, 
08, 250, Ex. 4 

Inscribed figure, in a conic, 118 

Invariant, of two linear binary forms, 
252; of (|uadi".),tic binary fonns, 252- 
254, Ex. 1 ; of binary form of ntli 
degree, 257 

Invariant element, 08 

Invariant figure, under a con-espond- 
eiice, 67; 'of collineation is gelf-dual, 



Invariant subgroup, 211 

Invariant triangle of colHueation, rela- 
tion between projeclivities on 274, 
276, Ex. 5 

Inverse, of a correspondence, 65; of 
element in group, 67 ; of pi-ojectivity 
is a projectivity, 68 ; of projectivity, 
analytic expression for, 157 

Invei-se operations (subtraction, divi- 
sion), 148, 140 

Involution, 102 ; theorems on, 102, 103, 
124, 127-131, 133, 134, 136, 206, 209, 
221-229, 242-243 ; analytic expression 
for, 157, 222, 254, Ex. 2 ; character- 
istic cross ratio of, 206 ; on conic, 222- 
230; belonging to a projectivity, 226; 
double points of, in extended space, 
242 ; condition for, 254, Ex. 2 ; dou- 
ble points of, determined by covari- 
ant, 258 ; complexes in, 333 

Involutions, any projectivity is product 
of two, 223 ; harmonic, 224 ; pencil 
of, 225; two, have pair in common, 
243; two, on distinct lines are per- 
spective, 243 

Involutoric correspondence, 66 

Irreducible equation, 239 

Isomorphism, 6; between number sys- 
tems, 150; simple, 220 

Jackson, D.. 282 



Kantor. S., 2.50 
Klein, F., 95, 333, 334 

Ladd, C, 138 

Lage, Geometrie der, 14 

Lennes, N, J., 24 

Lindemann, F., 289 

Line, at infinity, 8; as undefined class 
of points, 15 ; and plane on the same 
three-space intersect, 22 ; e(juation of, 
174; and conic, intersection of, 2-10, 
24« 

Line conic, 100 

Line coordinates, in plane, 171; in space, 
327, 333 

Lineal element, 107 

Linear binary forms, 251 ; invariant of, 



251 



Linear dependence, of poiaita, 

lines, 311 

Linear fractional transformation, 152 
Linear net, 84 
Linear operations, 236 
Linear transformations, in plane, 187; 

in space, 100 
Lines, two, in same plane intersect, 

18 
Liivotli, J., 95 
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Maclaurin, C, 119 
MacNeifili, H. F., 40 

MiUlieiiiiitii-iil science, 2 

Matrices, product of, loti, 208 ; determi- 
nant of product of two, 260 

Matrix, as symbol for configm-ation, 38 ; 
definition, 150; used to denote pii»- 
jectivity, 156; identical, 167, 20!) ; 
cliaracteristic equation of, 105, 272; 
conjugate, transposed, adjoint, 26!); 
as operator, 270 

Menace ImuiH, 120 

Metric fjeouietry, 12 

Midpoint of pair of points, 230, Ex. 6 

MftbiuH tetraliedra, 105, Ex. 6 ; 326, 
Ex. 9 

Multiplication of points, 145, 231 ; tlie- 
orenis on, 145-1-18; commutative law 
of, is equivalent to Assumption P, 
148; other definitions of, lti7, Exs. 
3, 4 

n-line, complete or simple, 37, 38; in- 
scribed in conic, 138, Ex. 12 

n-plane, complete in space, 37 ; on point, 
38 ; simple in space, 37 

n-point, complete, in space, 30 ; complete, 
in a plane, 37 ; simple, in space, 37 ; 
simple, in a plane, 87 ; plane section of, 
in space, 53, Ess. 13, 16 ; 54, Ex. 18 ; 
)n-space section of, in (n + l)-8pace, 
54, Ex, 19 ; section by three-space of, 
in four-space, 54, Ex. 21 ; inscribed 
in conic, 119, Ex. 5; 250, Ex. 7 

n-points, in different planes and per- 
spective from a point, 42, Ex. 2 ; in 
same plane and perspective from a 
line, 42, Ex. 4 ; two complete, in a 
plane, t^, Ex. 7 ; two perspective, in 
(n — l)-space, theorem on, 54, Ex. 
20; mutually inscribed and circum- 
scribed, 250, Ex. 

Net of rationality, on line (linear net), 
84; theorems on, 85; in plane, 86; 
theorems on, 87, 88, Exs. 92, 93; in 
space, 89 ; theorems on, 89-92, Exs. 92, 
9^; in plane (space) left invariant by 
perspective collineation, 93, Exs. 9, 
10; in space is properly projective, 
97 ; coordinates in, 162 

Kewson, H. B., 274 • 

Non homogeneous coordinates, on a line, 
152 ; in plane, 169 ; in space, 190 

Null system, 324 

Kuinber system, 149 

On, 7, 8, 15 

Opei-ation, one-vahed, commutative, as- 
sociative, 141 ; "■■" " """ 



Opposite sides of complete quadrangle, 



44 



lid side of 



Opei-ator, differential, 256; represented 
by matrix, 270 ; polar, 284 



Oppo 

n-point, 37 
Opposite vertices, of complete quadriiat- 

eral, 44 ; of simple n-point, 37 
Oppositely placed quadrangles, 50 
Order, 00 
Ordinate, 170 
tirigin of cooriiinate.s, 10!) 
Osculate, applied to two conies, 134 

Padoa, A., 3 

I'apperitz, E., 309 

Pappus, coiiliguration of, 98, 09, 100, 

126, 148 

Parabolic congruence, 315 

Parabolic point of collineation in plane, 
274 

Parabolic projectivities, any two, are 
conjugate, 209 

Parabolic projectivity, 101 ; charac- 
teristic cro.ss ratio of, 200; analytic 
expression for, 207; characteristiccon- 
stants, 207 ; gives !£{ MA', A A"), 207 

Parametric representation, of points 
(lines)of pencil, 182; of conic, 234; of 
regulus, congruence, complex, 330, 331 

Pascal, B., 36, 99, 111-116, 123, 120, 

127, 138, 139 

Pencil, of points, planes, lines, 55; of 
conies, 129-136, 287-293; of points 
(lines), coordinates of, 181 ; paramet- 
ric representation of, 182 ; base points 
of, 182 ; of involutions, 225 ; of com- 
j^exes, 832 

Period of correspondence, 06 

Perspective collineation, in plane, 71 ; 
in space, 75 ; in plane defined when 
center, axis, and one pair of homol- 
ogous points are given, 72 ; leaving iP 
(ii^) invariant, 93, Exs. 9, 10 

Perspective conic and pencil of lines 
(points), 215 

Perspective correspondence, 12, 13; be- 
tween two planes, 71, 277, Ex, 20 

Perspective figures, from a point or 
from a plane, 35 ; from a line, 36 ; if 
A, B, C and A', B', C on two coplanar 
lines are perspective, the points [AB', 
BA'), (AC, CA'), and (BC, CB') are 
collinear, 52, Ex, 3 

Perspective geometric forms, 56 

Perepective Ji-lines, theorems on, 84, 
Exs. 13, 14; five-points in four-space, 
54, Ex. 25 

Perspective (ii + l)-poinCs in n-space, 
54, Exs. 20, 26 

Perspective tetrahedra, 43 

Perspective triangles, theorems on, 41, 
53, Exs. 9, 10, 11; 54, Ex. 23; 84, 
Exs. 7,10, 11;246; sextuply, 240 
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Page 165, last paragraph. The point (— 1, 1) forms an exception in the definition 
o£ liomogeneous coordinates subject to the condition Xj + j^j = 1. An exceptional 
point (or points) will always exist if homogeneous coSriiiiiates are subjected to a 
n on homogeneous condition. 

Page 168, Ex:. 10. The points A, B, C, D must be distinct. 

Page 182, bottom of page. We assume that the center of the pencil of lines is 
not on the axis of the pencil of points (cf. the footnote on p. 183). 

Page 186. While the second sentence of Theorem 7 is literally correct, it may 
easily be misunderstood. If the left-hand member of the equation of one of the 
lines m = 0, n = 0, or p = be multiplied by a constant p, the value of k may 
be changed without changing the conic. In fact, by choosingp properly, k may be 
given an arbitrary value (^0) for any conic. 

As pointed out in the review of this book by H. Beck, Archiv der Mathematik, 

Vol. XVIII (1911), p. 85, the equation of the conic may be written as follows; 

Let (a,, Og, flg) be an arbitrary point in the plane of tlie conic, and let 

rrix = vl^x^ + m^x^ + m^x^, 

Ki = n^x^ + iigij + n^Xg, 

p.r = PiX, 4- p^^ + PgXj ; 

then the equation of the conic may be written 

k.,monaPx — kjp^mxrix = 0. 
When the equation is written in this form, there is one ami only one conic for 
every value of the ratio -i . 

Page 301. Tlie first sentence is not correct under our original definition of section 
by a plane. We have accordingly changed this definition (cf. note to p. 84), 

Page 301. In the sentence before Theorem 7 the tangent lines referred to are 
not lines of the quadric surface. 

Page 303, Ex. 5. The tangent line must not be a line of the surface. 

Page 303, Ex. 7. The line must not be a tangent line. 

Page 304. Theorem 1 1 should read : " . . . form a regiilus or a cone of lines, pro- 
vided . . .". In case the collineation between the planes of the conies leaves every 
point of I invariant, the lines joining corresponding points of the two conies form 
a cone of lines. In this case A = Z and B= B, and the lines a and b intersect. 

Page 306, line 7. After "sections," insert ", unless a and h intersect, in which 
case tiiey generate a cone of lines" (cf. note to p. 304). 

Page 308, proof of Corollary 2. Let A\ be the projection on a of B'^ from the 
point M. A'\ might have double contact with A''' at R and R', or might have con- 
tact of the second order at R or B'. However, if C^ is not degenerate, it is possible 
to choo.se M for which neither of these happens. For if all conies obtained from 
[>/■] Jiad either of the above properties, they would form a pencil of conies of 
which A^ is one. There would then exist a point M for which A\ and A^ would 
coincide. C would in this case have to contain three collinear points and would 
then be degenerate. 

Page 310, paragraph beginning " Now if nine points . . . ". It is obvious that 
no line of intersection of two of the planes a, ^, y will contain one of the nine 
points, no matter how the notation is assigned. 

Page 315. line 12 from bottom of page. Neither Tr^nora-j must contain a directrix. 

Page 319, fix. 2. If the two involutions have double points, the points on the 
lines joining the double points are to tte excepted in the second sentence. 
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